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THE FREE COINAGE OF SILVER. 
THE EXAMPLE OF MEXICO. 


A. J. Warner, of Ohio, in a speech accepting the chairmanship of a 
convention held in St. Louis, in November, 1889, for the purpose of 
advocating free coinage of silver in this country, referred to the act 
of Congress of 18738, by which the gold dollar was made our sole 
monetary unit, as ‘worse than a blunder.” Ten years ago he and 
the other so-called silver-men of the country probably would have 
said that the passage of this act was effected by a conspiracy and by 
stealth. Possibly many American citizens still regard the dropping 
of the silver dollar from our coinage by the act of 1873 as the delib- 
erate attempt of mysterious financial potentates to force the people 
of this country to pay, in gold, debts which might otherwise have been 
paid in silver. 

At the time of the silver agitation which culminated in the act of 
1878, authorizing the coinage of silver dollars, the cireumstances sur- 
rounding the passage of the act of 1873 were closely examined, and 
every possible conjecture as to the motive of the authors of that act 
was submitted toa test of probability. It was established beyond con- 
troversy that the failure to continue the old silver dollar as a legal-ten- 
der coin was due solely to the fact that it was not, and had not been, 
for at least a generation previous, in use as a monetary unit in this 
country. In the four months following the passage of the act of 
1878 more silver dollars were coined than in all the time since silver- 
dollar coinage was first authorized by the act of 1792 up to the dis- 
continuance of the coinage in 1873. Of the old silver dollars $8,045,- 
838 had been coined in the eighty-one years previous to 1873. From 
February 28 to June 30, 1878, $8,593,500 were coined. 
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What would have been the result had the act of 1873 continued 
the old silver dollar, though actually not in use, as a legal-tender 
coin? If the decline in the price of silver, which began in 1873, had 
found the mints of the United Stites obliged to accept silver bullion 
and give in exchange therefor coined silver dollars of four hundred 
and twelve and one-half grains each, nine-tenths fine, which would 
be a legal tender in payment of debts, it is hardly doubtful that the 
manufacture of these coins would have been demanded and carried 
on with all possible rapidity, and that the currency of the country at 
the resumption of specie payments in 1879 would have been based 
upon the silver dollar as its monetary unit. 

Ido not propose to go into an elaborate statement of the effect 
which the opening of the mints of the United States for free coinage 
of silver during the years following 1873 would have had upon the 
price of that commodity. The silver production of the world largely 
increased in those years, and the price of silver rapidly but gradually 
declined until, in 1888, it reached the lowest point in comparison with 
gold which it has ever touched. In the light of experience it cannot 
be contended that the United States, by adopting an exclusive silver 
coinage and exporting its gold could have prevented wholly this decline. 
Instead of accumulating a stock of gold, this country would have ac- 
cumulated a stock of silver dollars. The gold—something like $500,- 
000,000—which has been either produced here or imported since 1873 
would have found its market elsewhere, and we should have had, say 
$1,000,000,000 or more of silver dollars in the banks or Treasury, or 
in the hands of the people. What would have been our condition 
commercially and financially had this taken place ? 

For the purpose of picturing our condition under such cireum- 
stances we have a close analogy in the experience of our neighbor re- 
public, Mexico. The most notable product of Mexico is silver. The 
government of Mexico, whether in the old time when it was a colony 
of Spain, or during the many changes which it has experienced since 
the declaration of independence in 1821, has always attempted to en- 
courage and carefully watch the silver-mining industry. Before 1850 
it is calculated that two-thirds of the silver in use in the world had 
come from the mines of Mexico. It has been the policy of the rulers 
of Mexico, from time immemorial, to compel all silver taken from the 
mines to pass through the mints. Even now this is the law. All — 
precious metal, both gold and silver, when taken from the mines, 
must be sent to the mints to be refined, and the mint charge, sup- 
posed to be uniform and said to be about 4.41 per cent of the value 
of the metal, is levied upon all silver and gold alike. This charge is 
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compulsory on all the products of the mines, and the owner of the 
metal may receive from the mint either coin or bullion at his option. 
Whether he chooses to take coin or bullion the charge is the same. 
A very large proportion of the precious metals which pass through 
the mints of Mexico comes out in the form of coin. Mexican silver 
dollars are a well-known article of commerce. The coinage of the 
mints is much greater for this reason than the monetary affairs of the 
country require. Consequently there cannot be a scarcity of metal 
money. The coinage of the mints is in large quantities taken for 
immediate export and never passes into circulation at all. 

The following table exhibits approximately the coinage of silver 
and gold since the conquest of Mexico by Cortez, the coinage in this 
case being almost identical with the production : 


CoINAGE OF MEXICO FROM 1537 TO 1873 (BEGINNING OF FALL IN PRICE OF 


SILVER). 
Gold. 
$114,376,431 
Silver. 
Colonial, £597 to $2,082, 260,656 
Independence, 1822 to 18738. 758,822,710 


$2,841 ,083,366 
Since decline in silver began, July 1, 1873, to June 30, 1888. 


By the laws of Mexico the so-called bimetallic standard is estab- 
lished. Both silver and gold are legal tender. Previous to the fall 
in silver the currency of the country consisted of both gold and sil- 
ver coins. ‘Travellers report that the tables in the gambling-houses 
held piles of gold “onzas” as well as silver “pesos.” Gold was 
used for larger transactions, and being more convenient for transpor- 
tation, performed the principal service. The conditions in Mexico, 
therefore, when the decline in the price of silver took place, were sim- 
ilar to those which would have existed in this country had not the 
free coinage of the silver dollar been suspended by the act of 1873. 
There was an abundant supply for monetary use either of silver or 
gold in Mexico. 

When, however, the fall in silver took place, the gold coin was 
rapidly exported, and disappeared from circulation. The difficulty 
in effecting domestic exchanges, by reason of the greater weight of 
the silver, caused a notable embargo on internal commerce. The 
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disturbed condition of the country made the transportation of large 
amounts of silver very precarious, and the rates of exchange between 
the capital and the chief towns became very high, and constituted 
an almost total prohibition of trade. The unreliability of the goy- 
ernment rendered banking unprofitable, for a bank vault containing 
precious metals afforded a temptation too strong to be resisted by 
the military chiefs temporarily in power. The issue of note cireula- 
tion under these circumstances was impossible. For ten years fol- 
lowing the fall in silver Mexico remained dependent entirely on silver 
dollars as a medium of exchange. This caused great complaint from 
foreigners undertaking to do business in the country. Travellers 
were obliged to carry heavy bags of silver dollars, and every enter- 
prise of moment was compelled to employ a mule train and an armed 
guard in effecting its regular business transactions. 

When the government became more stable, after the railroads were 
built and brigandage was suppressed, and the party in power showed 
ability and determination to protect commercial credit, banks of issue 
sprang up, and paper money began to take the place of silver dollars. 
The National Bank, which had existed for a few years previously, was 
reorganized in 1884 under a new charter. This was soon after the 
second election of President Diaz. The first statement of this bank 
after reorganization, June, 1884, shows that it had in its vaults 
$2,890,274.85 in silver, and had a paper circulation outstanding of 
$4,341,377. About this time it was estimated that the coin circula- 
tion of the country was from $15,000,000 to $20,000,000 of silver 
dollars.* This I think an underestimate. 

The National Bank at the present time (October, 1889) reports in 
its vaults in specie $12,304,206, and a paper circulation outstanding 
of $15,352,229. The London and Mexican Bank, the second largest 
in Mexico, reports $3,357,793 “ cash,” and an outstanding circulation 
of $5,344,698. This indicates'a rapid increase in recent years in the 
circulating media of Mexico. In addition to the banks here men- 
tioned there are in nearly all the principal cities banks which have 
some outstanding note circulation, 

The population of Mexico is about twelve million. The rapid in- 
crease in the circulating media, it may well be supposed, has had a 
stimulating effect on the trade of the country. But even when thus 
stimulated it fails to attain what we would eall a condition of ac- 
tivity. There has been some rise in prices. Staple commodities, 
however, are said not to be materially affected, but the prices of real 
estate in the capital, and the wages of laborers along the lines of the 

*D. A. Wells: ‘* A Study of Mexico,” 
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railroads and in the principal cities, have increased from twenty-five 
to fifty per cent. The import and export business of the country 
has also increased somewhat. It is probably thirty per cent greater 
in volume than it was ten years ago. Government revenue has also 
shown an increase, but is still very small in comparison with that of 
other countries. The Mexican tariff on importations is said to be 
higher than that of any other country. Its foreign trade is limited 
and harassed by vexatious and intricate customs regulations. The 
internal trade of the country is hampered by irregular taxes levied on 
common commodities by the various States. Retail trade and banking 
operations are burdened by stamp taxes. The cities of Mexico levy 
petty taxes on food products, even on the canoe-loads of radishes or 
lettuce which the poor peons bring to market. A burro’s load of fagots 
is taxed at the gates of the city of Mexico. Contending with such 
unwise and variable restrictions commercial affairs must be limited 
in magnitude, and must remain in anything but a flourishing condition. 

It interests us at the present time to trace the influence which the 
exclusive use of silver as a monetary basis has on the commerce and 
finances of Mexico. It is not to be contended that the sluggishness 
and unprofitableness of Mexican trade is chargeable solely to the sil- 
ver currency. The medieval methods of collecting government rev- 
enue there would effectually prevent general prosperity, even if the 
soundest and most perfect monetary system prevailed. Yet I think 
there is a peculiar phase of the paralysis which affects Mexican com- 
merce* which may be attributed directly to the use of silver as the 
standard of value. There first is the inconvenience and expense in- 
volved in each movement of a considerable sum of money. Silver 
coins, even when at par with gold, in Mexico and in the United 
States, are sixteen times heavier than equal values of gold. When- 
ever, therefore, it is necessary to transport a round amount of money 
the expense is sixteen times more if it be in silver than if in gold. 
But this is not the only or the most burdensome evil which the use 
of silver money inflicts upon the Mexican people. 

The American traveller in Mexico experiences an agreeable sensa- 
tion when he exchanges his United States funds for Mexican money. 
For every $100 of American money he receives from $135 to $140 of 
Mexican money. The purchasing power of his funds appears to have 
expanded. Nor is this altogether a delusion. Those commodities 
and services which a traveller requires are not notably higher in the 
city of Mexico, in Mexican currency, than they are in the United 
States, in United States currency. Hotel and restaurant charges, ear- 
riage hire, railroad fares, and articles of common use produced in the 
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country are generally obtainable at about the same figures as we are 
accustomed to pay in the United States. 

The effect of this is that the American money which a traveller car- 
ries procures for him much more than it would in his own country, 
and his return across the border is accompanied by a disagreeable 
sensation when he sees his funds dwindle to their old proportions. 
Mexico, to the American traveller, seems therefore a land where living 
is cheap, and where a given amount of income from the United 
States will go much further than at home. The first impression is 
that surplus funds from the United States placed in Mexican invest- 
ments should prove very profitable. But a closer examination and a 
little experience ‘removes or dissipates this view. The experience of 
investors in Mexican enterprises, railroads, banks, mines, and hacien- 
das, shows that there is an annual loss from a decline in the domestic 
currency which offsets the apparent profit. Reports of the railroad 
companies and of the banks owned by Englishmen or Americans con- 
tain each year a considerable item to be deducted for the deprecia- 
tion of Mexican currency. 

The experience of foreign merchants in Mexico is especially in- 
structive. The question of exchange on every payment on foreign 
goods which the importers take into Mexico is one in which they find 
themselves constantly at a disadvantage. The process of shifting 
from the silver to the gold standard in making payments is an ex- 
pensive one. It involves a speculation in silver. Exchange is always 
against Mexico in consequence of this peculiar condition. The money 
in which the Mexican importer sells his goods is only merchandise 
in the market in which he buys them, consequently in every transac- 
tion he is obliged to add a very considerable percentage over and 
above the difference between silver and gold to the price at which he 
sells his goods in Mexico in order to cover the risk he takes in pay- 
ing for them in gold. This addition to the price must necessarily 
eventually come from the consumer, or else the importer suffers loss. 
But the difficulty which has been experienced in correctly calculating 
with each importation the amount necessary to cover this risk often 
results in a loss to the importer. He finds that the price at which he 
has sold his goods, adding expenses, duties, and exchange into gold, 
will not cover the price at which he has bought them. It is probably 
not unfair to say that the average prices of imported goods to the 
consumer are made at least ten per cent higher than the difference 
between silver and gold indicates, in consequence of the risk neces- 
sary in the conversion from a silver standard to a gold standard in 
making foreign payments therefor. 
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Nor is the importer the only one who suffers from the uncertainty 
involved in making conversion from the gold to the silver standard. 
The exporter is obliged to take a similar risk. The larger part in 
value of the exports of Mexico is silver, mostly in the form of silver 
dollars. Exchange drawn against these shipments is estimated on 
the London price of silver, and is converted at the Mexican banks 
into Mexican currency. The conversion involves a speculation by 
the banks in silver, and the charge for this service is necessarily much 
higher than it would be if the rate of silver were stable and showed 
no fluctuations—necessarily much ‘higher than if the Mexican currency 
were on a gold basis and could be turned without risk into foreign 
currency on the same basis. In other words, if Mexican domestic 
trade were conducted on a gold basis, the Mexican mine-owners 
would receive more for their silver product. The same is true as to 
producers of all other Mexican products sold in foreign markets. 

A friend of the writer, who contemplated engaging in the banking 
business in the city of Mexico, in making inquiries into the conditions 
of the exchange market, asked a broker how long it would take him to 
collect $25,000 in gold, to be shipped against an equal amount of ex- 
change drawn. The broker replied that he would not be able to find 
so much gold in the city of Mexico in less than ten days. This fact 
shows that Mexican exchange must be almost altogether drawn against 
shipments of silver or merchandise, and the banker who draws such 
exchange cannot protect himself against the risk of speculation by 
shipping gold, even if he is willing to pay a premium therefor. How 
much the export charge, made necessary by the conversion from 
gold foreign currency into the silver currency of Mexico, adds to the 
expenses of exportation cannot be readily estimated. It is a fluctuat- 
ing item, always adding something to the cost of selling in a foreign 
market, sometimes resulting in loss to the banks on exchange transac- 
tions, but generally undoubtedly being a loss suffered by the pro- 
ducer. 

The experience of the Mexican importers and exporters affords an 
exact illustration of what would be the condition of our foreign trade 
if we were doing business in this country on a silver basis. The im- 
ports and exports of Mexico are comparatively small. They amount 
only to about $30,000,000 annually of imports, and $40,000,000 an- 
nually of exports. The annual imports of the United States are not 
less than $700,000,000, and the annual exports are at about the same 
figure. If doing business on the basis of depreciated metal is a 
damage to Mexico, how much more would it affect the commercial 
affairs of the United States? 
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The foreign commerce of Mexico in 1880 amounted to only $5.66 


per inhabitant. The foreign commerce of the United States in the 


same year amounted to $31.63 per inhabitant. The foreign commerce 
of the United States is not nearly so great, in proportion to popula- 
tion, as that of the principal nations of Europe; but if this commerce 


is curtailed or burdened with additional unnecessary charges, it will 


greatly interfere with our prosperity as a nation. At times in our 
history there have been outbreaks of narrow-minded American spirit 
when it was argued that this country was independent of the rest of 
the world, and would be most prosperous without international com- 


mercial intercourse, Many of the advocates of the free coinage of 


silver have maintained that this nation could adopt and maintain a 
silver currency, no matter what the other chief commercial nations of 
the world might do. I think there is a prevailing notion that if we 
chose to use silver as our monetary basis, whatever loss there might 
be would fall on foreign nations. According to this idea the for- 
eigners to whom we owe money would be obliged to accept silver 
instead of gold in payment. This would be simply scaling our debts 
held by the outside world. But we should still go on conducting our 
domestic commerce, producing food and manufacturing goods and 
exchanging commodities among ourselves with as much energy and 
success as ever. We could be as prosperous as we are now if the 
civilized nations outside our borders had no existence. 

How far this conception of our actual situation is from the truth 
it is hardly worth while to consider. If we no longer had a foreign 
market for our wheat and cotton, our petroleum and provisions, if we 
no longer bought from foreign nations sugar and coffee and tea, it 
should be apparent to the least intelligent that our buying power of 
home products would be greatly curtailed and the condition of our 
lives rendered much less comfortable. We depend on our foreign 
commerce for our prosperity as absolutely as upon our internal com- 
merce. Every unnecessary impediment placed in the way of our 
commercial intercourse with other nations is a distinct step backward, 
and materially damages our welfare. 

The effect of estimating our transactions in silver money, while the 
chief nations with whom we exchange commodities estimate theirs in 
gold, is not, I think, clearly understood, and, so far as I know, has 
not been carefully analyzed. Even those who are opposed to free 
coinage of silver content themselves with saying that it would be a 
great damage to our foreign commerce, but do not attempt to show 
the particular forms in which this damage would occur. The con- 
dition of Mexican foreign trade illustrates well the damage which 
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would result to the foreign commerce of the United States if we 


should come to do business exclusively on a silver standard. It costs 


the Mexican importer probably from two to five per cent over and 
above the current discount on silver to make the change from the 
gold price, in which he buys his goods, to the silver price, in which 
he sells them. It would cost our importers a similar percentage to 
make the same conversion. In each case there would be a speculation 
“in silver, and the charge for the risk involved would necessarily be 


imposed upon the goods imported. This charge would eventually be 
paid by the consumer. The effect would be the same as if an un- 


certain and fluctuating additional charge were made for the transpor- 


tation of goods coming to our shores. Sugar, coffee, tea, rice, all arti- 
cles which we buy from other countries would experience this rise in 
price. On our $700,000,000 of imports this additional exchange 
charge would aggregate many millions, and would be paid in the 
long run by the people. 

In the case of exports the necessary conversion from a silver to a 
gold standard would work even more to the disadvantage of the peo- 
ple. For the sake of illustration let us take as an example a com- 
mon transaction. Say that a London commission merchant buys, 
through a Chicago commission merchant, 100,000 bushels of wheat, 
to be shipped to Europe. Say that the price of this wheat is $1 
per bushel in the silver currency of the United States, and that 
silver is selling in the London market at 423 pence per ounce, which 
would be about seventy cents for our silver dollar. The Chicago 
merchant ships the wheat, draws his draft on the London merchant, 
and takes it, with a bill of lading, to his Chicago banker. He asks 
the Chicago banker to buy the draft, in order that he may with the 
proceeds pay for the wheat. The draft is drawn payable in English 
currency, which is gold, in London. The Chicago banker in buying 
the draft is obliged to make the conversion from gold currency to 
silver. He must estimate the value of the gold draft in silver, based 
on the quotation for silver in London, and he must take the risk of 
silver advancing or declining between the time when he buys the 
draft and the date at which the draft is payable. This necessitates a 
speculation in silver on his part, and it is reasonable to suppose that 
he will not engage in the speculation without making a charge which 
in his opinion will cover the risk of the transaction. What this risk 
may be will depend somewhat on the activity of the silver market. 
If silver is rapidly fluctuating in price, the charge will be higher than 
if the price of silver is comparatively stable ; but under the most 
favorable conditions it is hardly probable that the banker will 
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take this risk without compensation. He will pay less for the draft 


than the gold price of silver in London would indicate it worth. Ex- 
change on London now never sells at a greater discount than the 
cost of sending gold to pay it in London, with interest added for the 
time. The speculation involved in the conversion from gold to silver 
would add a new element, and make an additional discount. 

Silver may fluctuate five per eent in price while the wheat and the 
draft are on their way to Europe. If silver advances, the banker who 


buys the draft at the value of silver at the time when it is drawn will. 


lose money. If silver declines he will make money. It can be read- 
ily seen, therefore, that the business of buying exchange against 
exports will be burdened with a considerable extra charge in conse- 
quence of the risk made necessary by the conversion of paper payable 
in gold into money on the silver basis. 

This exchange charge, made necessary in the exportation of wheat 
by the conversion from gold to silver, must be taken account of by 
the Chicago merchant in purchasing wheat for export. He will pay 
less for wheat than he would if there were no exchange charge to be 
considered in the transaction, and it is obvious that the producer of 
wheat must eventually sell his product for export at a less price than 
if no exchange conversion from gold to silver were necessary in dis- 
posing of it in a foreign market. All the wheat exported from the 
United States will suffer this extra expense and be reduced in price 
accordingly. 

It is a common belief that the price of wheat in this country is reg- 
ulated and determined by the price of so much of our wheat prod- 
uct as is exported. If the wheat taken for export, therefore, must 
be sold at a less price, in order to pay for the risk made necessary 
in converting gold to silver, the price of the: whole wheat crop must 
suffer accordingly. Can anyone calculate what will be the effect of 
this depreciation? Will it be one, two, or three cents less per bushel 
that the farmers of the country must take for their wheat crop, if it 
is sold on the silver basis in this country? What is said regarding 
the price of the wheat crop will be equally true with regard to the 
prices of our other principal products for export—our cotton and 
meats, our petroleum and manufactured goods. 

We should not forget that much of the prosperity of the United 
States is due to the well-ordered machinery by which commercial ex- 
changes are here conducted. The facilities afforded for buying and 
selling, for handling goods, and for settling accounts, in no small de- 
eree increase the volume and the profit of our foreign and internal 
trade. Any change which causes new friction in the machinery will 
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surely diminish both the volume and the profit of all our business 
operations. * 

What has been said as to what would be the commercial situation 
of the United States had not the act of 1873 prevented free coinage 


* Since this article was written, my attention has been called to a portion of 
the address delivered before the Bankers’ Association, at Saratoga, in August, 
1884, by the president of the Association, at that time Mr. Lyman J. Gage, who 
is vice-president of the First National Bank of Chicago. As the course of reason- 
ing, and the conclusion reached as to the effect of conversions from a gold to a 
silver standard, and vice versa, in making exchanges, is so exactly in accord with 
what is contained in my article, I quote here nearly all that is there said on that 
subject: 

“Tt will not be disputed that, for all our commercial transactions with other 
people, settlement must be made in the London money market. If we buy sugar 
in Cuba, we pay in London. If we sell goods in Brazil, we take payment in Eng- 
lish funds payable in London. So that, whether we buy or sell in the course of 
our foreign trade, London is the settling-house for all this trade. At the present 
moment our financial system rests upon, and our commercial values are measured 
by, the same metallic standard, viz., gold coin. Our gold coin shipped to the 
British mint may be coined into sovereigns at a nominal expense, and English 
sovereigns shipped to us may be transmuted into our gold coins at no material 
cost. Thus, in the competitive struggle for a place in foreign markets, we enjoy 
a great advantage in using the same metallic money standard, : 

‘“‘The rise and fall of gold, or the rise and fall of commodities in their relation 
to gold, affect us in our great competition in an exactly similar.manner. We 
enter the commercial contest with weapons equally matched. Now it is proposed 
to voluntarily surrender this important condition. With silver money of the 
present weight and fineness the recognized and established money of account in 
our domestic affairs, we shall have our industrial exchanges carried on under a 
money standard about fifteen points removed from the English or settling-house 
standard. Our domestic values will rise and fall in relation to an entirely dif- 
ferent standard. Can anyone measure the deranging influence of this fact upon 
our foreign trade? But this indirect and ambiguous adverse influence is not all. 
In every settlement abroad we shall be at the disadvantage of converting our 
domestic money of account, silver, into the English money of account, gold. 
And that this will always be at a charge to us is plain if we reflect a moment. 


‘* We all know that trade turns upon small percentages, and the larger the 
transaction the more influential is a fractional per cent. It follows, then, that, 
with silver the established money of account at home, our foreign trade will be 
prejudiced and restricted. It follows, also, that those who furnish products to 
go abroad must furnish them at a price somewhat less, and those who consume 
products brought from abroad must pay somewhat more, to make good the in- 
creased margin for cost and risk in converting the unrelated standards of the 
two countries. It will give an increased profit to dealers in foreign exchange. 
It will force the importer to add an extra per cent to his otherwise selling price. 
It will make the exporter deduct a percentage from his otherwise purchasing 
price. Who will suffer therefrom? The industrial classes who produce and 
consume the exchangeable products.” 
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of silver dollars may be said as to the future, should free coinage of 
silver now be made lawful. The only means of avoiding the expense 
of converting gold into silver in international exchange, and the con- 
sequent burden upon our commerce, would be by raising the price 
of silver to par with gold and maintaining it at that point. It is im- 
probable that such a consummation could be effected by any act of 
this nation, or even by a combination of nations. The production of 
silver is so greatly in excess of the production in the early part of the 
century, and is so constantly increasing year by year, that the at- 
tempt to raise silver to par with gold, even by supplanting the gold 
in this country entirely by silver dollars as fast as our mints could 
turn them out, may well seem hopeless. 

The following table shows the world’s production, and the produe- 
tion of Mexico and of the United States, of silver for periods of five 
years each, beginning with 1851. (The last figures in this table are 
for three years only, from 1886 to 1888 inclusive.) 


Propuction oF SILver. 


| All other 


Per Pe 
Year. World. | Mexico. Cent. | United States, Cent. posing 
1851-55 | $197,274,775 $104,6385,125 53.0 | $258,250 | 0.138 | 46.87 
1856-60 203,664,440 101,053,050 49.6 | 878,090 | 0.43 | 49.97 
1861-65 246,515,300 106,131,825 | 43.0 | 38,481,400 | 15.0 42.0 
1866-70 295,950,850 | 115,588,025 39.0 65,599,175 | 22.0 39.0 
1871-75 423,870,430 130,555,775 | 30.7 | 161,673,555 | 38.0 31.3 
1876-80 477,314,230 | 128,158,680 | 27.0 | 210,538,225 | 44.0 29.0 
1881-85 558,473,400 158,112,610 28.0 244,216,945 | 44.0 238.0 
1886-88 | 378,597,105 107,049,585 28.7 | 164,993,820 | 44.0 27.3 


The following table shows the production by years for the last 
decade, and more plainly illustrates the relation of Mexico and the 
United States to the silver market : 


Propuction oF SILVER. 


Year. World, Mexico, Paw United States. | Per Cent. | Fete 
| 

1879 | $96,293,845 | $25,955,580 | 26.9 | $40,800,000 | 42.4 $20,537,265 
1880 97,284,135 27,935,950 | 28.7 39,200,000 | 40.3 30, 148,185 
1881 103,715,045 | 30,200,440 | 29.1 43,000,000 41.4 30,514,605 
1882 108,801,445 30,298,555 | 27.8 46,800,000 43.0 31,702,800 
1883 109,517,730 30,546,490 | 27.9 46,200,000 42.2 32,771,240 
1884 115,388,600 32,742,771 28.4 48,800,000 42.3 33,841,850 
1885 | 121,055,580 | 34,324.380 28.4 | 51,600,000 | 42.6 35,131,200 
1886 121,541,320 35,259,670 | 29.0 51,000,000 41.9 35,301,650 
1887 124,833,670 35,743,800 | 28.6 53,357,000 42.7 35, 732,870 
1888 127,222,115 36,066,115 | 28.5 59,195,000 46.5 31,961,000 
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(The above tables are compiled from figures furnished by the 
Commercial and Financial Chronicle and the reports of the director of 
the United States Mint, and are probably approximately correct.) 

Mexico has produced yearly an increasing quantity, but the United 
States has increased its production of silver more rapidly. These two 
countries have increased their production of silver more rapidly than 
the rest of the world, but everywhere the production of this article 
has increased. 

The price of silver declined from 5913 pence per ounce in London 
in January, 1873, to 412 pence per ouncein May, 1888. This de- 
cline was attended by considerable fluctuations, and fluctuations still 
characterize the silver market. The price of standard silver when at par 
with gold, in London, is 60 pence per ounce. Although there is 
no large stock of uncoined silver now in sight anywhere in the world, 
the large accumulations in the form of plate and ornaments constitute 
a great reserve stock which would be drawn on undoubtedly if any 
considerable rise in price should occur. It is quite probable that if 
the free coinage of silver should be enacted by Congress at the pres- 
ent time, and the capacity of the mints for coining silver be made 
equal to the demand for silver dollars, silver sufficient to replace all 
our gold coin would be furnished from the world’s stock within a 
year or two, and without raising the price of silver in the London 
market to anything like par with gold. 

The act of 1878, at present in force, under which $2,000,000 worth 
of silver is purchased each month by our Government and coined 
into dollars, furnishes a market each year for about $25,000,000 
worth of silver, which is coined into more than $28,000,000 of legal- 
tender silver dollars. At the time when this act was passed it was 
predicted by its advocates that the effect of the purchase monthly 
of silver by the United States would raise the price of silver to par 
with gold. In February, when this act was passed, silver sold in 
London at 55} pence per ounce, in December of the same year it had 
declined to 493 pence per ounce ; and the decline from that time has 
been gradual, and apparently unaffected by the purchases of our Gov- 
ernment. 

In the face of these facts it is reasonable to conclude that any ac- 
tion of the United States in the coinage of silver dollars will not have 
a permanent effect on the market price of silver bullion. The coinage 
of the United States, under the act of 1878, of legal-tender silver dol- 
lars, has now amounted to about $350,000,000. The advoeates of 
silver coinage now demand, if free coinage cannot be secured, that 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States exercise the dis- 
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cretion conferred upon him by that act to purchase $4,000,000 worth 
of silver each month to be coined into silver dollars. 

What will be the ultimate effect of the coinage of silver dollars, 
under the act of 1878, should be a matter of grave consideration. 
Should the coinage continue until there is a supply of this kind of 
money equal to the monetary needs of the United States, it may well 
be imagined that a contingency will arise in which this silver money 
will take the place of the higher valued gold money, and our stock 
of gold coin be exported. Should such displacement of gold by silver 
take place in this country, our commercial affairs will necessarily be 
brought from a gold to a silver basis. In that event, the example of 
Mexico will be brought home to our experience. Mexico floated 
from a gold toa silver basis as a log floatsdown stream: The United 
States, under similar conditions, would yield to the same resistless 
forces, although it may be a fully equipped vessel, steered by com- 
mercial intelligence, and manned by an energetic crew. 

If silver circulation is provided in sufficient quantity for all our 
monetary uses, either by free coinage or by the manufacture of dol- 
lars under the act of 1878, or otherwise, the laws of commercial gravity 
will draw us down to the silver level. 

The paralysis which the use of silver causes in Mexican trade will 
then also affect our foreign and domestic commerce. Our produc- 
tion, distribution, and consumption will be at a disadvantage. We 
shall be handicapped in the struggle for life in comparison with the 
chief European nations. Can we afford to assume this burden? 

M. L. Scupper, Jr. 


WINGED WORDS. 


Tue bee that darts, in June’s most glorious hour, 
From white to purple, sucking out the sweet, 
Knows not it carries on its downy feet 

And honey-moistened wings a magic power, 

A golden marriage-dust, which some stray flower 
Receiving, feels the ovule’s life-blood beat, 
And finds a new force working to complete 

The unfilled promise of her maiden dower. 


So some chance utterance, some winged word, 
Let fall in common talk, with slight intent, 
Has subtle influence on the poet’s soul, 
Calling to life some thought he had not heard, 
Nor knew he had within him, till ’twas blent 
With force exterior to an inspir¢d whole. 
H. M. Be.pen. 
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CELEBRATED MEN OF THE DAY. 
I. HUXLEY IN PRIVATE. 


In the nurseries of many excellent households the name of Huxley 
has the same potency to scare naughty children withal that mention 
of the black man used to have in the days when our great-great- 
grandparents were babies. Anda black man, as a matter of fact, Mr. 
Huxley is: not actually a negro, but of swarthy complexion, dark 
eyes, powerful dark brows, black hair and side-whiskers. “I’m a 
black Celt,” he sometimes says of himself—race being somewhat of a 
hobby of his, and the race of Black Celts being, in his view, a good 
one to come of. When I first knew him his black hair was turning 
eray ; it is white now, but grows as thickly as ever: Mr. Huxley will 
never be a bald man. He is a man of great physical strength and 
vitality. I should call him about five feet eleven inches in height, 
straight, with square shoulders and a deep chest. His body is lean 
and his limbs are long and muscular. The grasp of his hand is solid 
and pithy, with an agreeable heartiness in it: you feel there is both 
muscle and a man. His face is that of one who has worked hard and 
unsparingly, both with mind and body. There is a fire of controlled 
energy in him that sends him on through all obstacles and difficulties 
to the goal he aims at: sleeping and eating are good things in their 
way, but they must stand aside if they would hinder work. So you 
see deep furrows and wrinkles in Huxley’s face. The broad and solid 
jaw- and cheek-bones are the framework of a lank and sallow cheek : 
the forehead, compact and able, but not relatively expansive, is 
traversed by many lines, which the curly iron-gray hair shadows but 
does not conceal. Huxley’s upper lip and chin are shaven : his mouth 
is large, with firm lips; but there is much humor in the smile and 
in the nature of the man—a bold, masculine humor, inclined to be 
broad. He is a man whom you begin to like as soon as you begin to 
know him; he is courteous, genial, straightforward, and manly, like 
other English gentlemen ; but there is a winning quality in him, and 
peculiar to him, in addition to these—a sort of boyishness, a sim- 
plicity, a profound lack of self-consciousness and vanity : a disposi- 
tion, if there be no serious‘duty on hand, to laugh, chat, and be jolly. 
When he laughs the lines in his cheeks and about his eyes deepen, 
and his bushy eyebrows seem to descend over his eyes, half conceal- 
ing them, He chuckles, rather than laughs loud with the haw! haw! 
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of literature and the stage. But it is a contagious chuckle, and who- 
ever hears it feels inclined to join in. 

He looks, I say, like a man who works very hard : and so he always 
has worked. And probably the only thing that has kept him from 
succumbing long ago to overwork is the fact that his work has been 
successful. He is at the head of the men of his class: a greater man 
than Tyndall, a greater man than Spencer, though his achievements 
do not show a front so symmetrical and effective as Spencer’s at 
present do. Now that Darwin has gone, in the solidity and practical 
value of his results, he leads all the rest. He and Spencer are close 
friends, but I recollect a remark that Huxley once made about Spen- 
cer that indicated the manner in which he himself regarded him. 
“Spencer ought to be a happy man,” he said. “He argues from a 
priori grounds, and always makes his point. I have no previous con- 
victions; I go to Nature, and accept what she tells me. And there 
never was a mistress so fickle and disappointing as Nature is. At the 
moment when you fancy you are sure of her, she upsets your calcu- 
lations completely, and you find you have all your wooing to begin 
over again!” But Huxley is true to her, and ever and anon she re- 
wards his fidelity with some precious condescension. The tempera- 
mental contrast between the two men, Huxley and Spencer, is, by 
the way, a significant one. Spencer is fond of talking ex cathedrd, 
and at a dinner, for instance, he will go on explaining the universe 
from the soup to the coffee. But if anyone questions his dogmas, or 
suggests objections, he becomes agitated and queruious. ‘I don’t 
want to argue the point,” he says: “I am giving you the facts ; if 
you interrupt me you throw me out.” Huxley, on the other hand, is 
never seen in the attitude of laying down the law. He discusses 
freely and genially, but he never forces his opinion. Nor does he 
ride his hobby in society. He is a man of the world, and takes an 
interest in all matters of current knowledge. Meeting him casually 
in a drawing-room you would never suspect from his conversation 
that his life had been given to science: he is a charming companion, 
and that is all. If you know he is Huxley, and wish him to exploit 
himself, he will respond courteously to your questions, but you can- 
not tempt him to’ take the bit in his teeth. Only if you show that 
you can exchange diamonds for his pearls will he talk with you as 
such men as he can talk. 

It is to his success, as I was saying, that his having survived the 
strain he has put upon himself is probably due. To have labored so 
arduously to no purpose would have killed him, or any man. Even 
as it is, he suffers, and has suffered, severely from ill-health. His life 
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will not be so long by many years as it might have been. He isa 
victim to toothache and distracting neuralgic pains, which he fights 
silently and stoically. During the last ten years he has more than 
once been obliged to give up work entirely for weeks and months at 
atime. But his appetite for investigation is as keen as ever it was, 
and when he drops, it will be with the harness on his back. 

The Church, as was to be expected, has been hostile to Huxley, for 
he has consistently declined to accept dogmas that are theological, 
as well as dogmas of all other kinds. He does not subscribe to the 
orthodox Christian creed, because it seems to him to be based upon 
assumptions that are unverifiable. He can give no name and ascribe 
no comprehensible personality to the power which he nevertheless rec- 
ognizes behind the universe of phenomena. He distrusts subjective 
philosophy, finding in it no homogeneity or certainty. He is the true 
agnostic, not (like Tennyson) ‘‘ believing what he cannot prove.” But 
in the broader sense, religious feeling—reverence toward a mystery 
brooding in the background of the world of matter—cannot be denied 
him. And those qualities in the Church which are elemental and 
vital may ultimately discover that they owe a debt to Huxley, who 
has faithfully interrogated the nature into which we all are born, and 
has recorded only those results which are beyond doubt or ambi- 
guity. He has been faithful in those things which were given to him; 
and his honorable deeds will not lack the recognition which is their 
due. In a true religion there is a place for all kinds of truth ; and 
what is now distinguished as scientific truth will be accepted as 
eatholic in a day that is broader and more enlightened than the pres- 
ent one. 

The respect and honor which Huxley’s public career have won him 
are of a piece with the affection and welcome that follow him in his 
private life. To see him in his own home is to see him at his best. 
He lived, when I knew him, in a house in Marlborough Place, St. 
John’s Wood. It stood a little back from the road, with trees in 
front of it ; a house of brick overlaid with plaster, in the manner of the 
villas in that region. Within, it was roomy and airy, with plain walls 
and furniture ; little or no attempt at the aesthetic decorations which, 
at that time, were beginning to be the fashion in London. These 
you might find, in their transcendental state, at Alma Tadema’s beau- 
tiful home, about half a mile away, facing Regent’s Park. The loveli- 
ness of that dweliing could be matched nowhere outside of Tadema’s 
own pictures, many of which were indebted to the dwelling for their 
effects. But Huxley, though he cared for art—two at least of his 
daughters were artists, and one of them, Mrs. John Collier, also was 
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married to an artist—did not attempt to make his concrete environ- 
ment artistic. The girls had their little studios, and Huxley his 
study—a place for work and not for show ; but the visitor saw chiefly 
a big drawing-room and a big dining-room ; and he was apt to meet 
there, besides the family themselves, a number of the most agreeable 
people in London. The family was a large one. Four daughters, 
two of them married, and as many sons, all of them children of whom 
any father might be proud, and of whom Huxley himself was proud 
to a degree beautiful to contemplate. And for them, no one was to 
be compared with their father; he was the best, the cleverest, the 
gentlest, the most lovable father that ever lived. They ruled him 
with a rod of adoration, more absolute than a rod of iron. Sunday 
evening was the reception time at the Huxleys’ ; but if we were for- 
tunate we came early, so as to take supper with them. What a sight 
was that immense supper-table ; especially when, as often happened, 
the married daughters had brought their husbands with them. 
Mamma sat at one end, papa at the other, and the rejoicing children 
ali up and down the sides. Then the mighty bread-and-butter, the 
fruit, the preserves, the cold roast-beef, the pickles, the curries, the 
flagons of milk—the cheer and the good cheer! Everybody was 
talking, and everybody was having a good time. If there was a hap- 
pier household in England I never saw it. I don’t know whether I 
ought to tell about these things. It was a privilege to be there ; and 
they made their friends feel that they were of them as well as with 
them. Such hospitality is sacred. But it was long ago ; it seems, 
now, like the memory of another world. It seems like a charming 
story that I heard, and was a part of, in my youth. It can never 
come back in reality ; and besides, time breaks up even such family 
circles as that—time and death. Both have passed over that gener- 
ous household since it was my fortune to be an intimate of it. 

After supper there was generally time, in summer, to go out in the 
garden at the back of the house. It was quite a large garden for 
London ; and the immensity of London allows of gardens that would 
be impossible in other cities. St. John’s Wood is, indeed, a sort of 
garden in itself; there are trees in the broad streets and in most of 
the walled enclosures in which the houses stand ; and southward and 
northward lie, respectively, Regent’s Park and Hampstead Heath. 


There is little traffic there, and the streets are mostly unpaved, so 


that you are scarcely conscious of the huge metropolis. This gar- 
den, then, was quite ample enough to run about in; the turf was 
bounded by a gravelled path, along the high brick walls. Sometimes 
we took a cricket-ball out there ; sometimes we played tag; some- 
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times we lay down on the grass and told fairy stories. The sun lin- 
gered late on those English evenings, but never late enough for us. 
At last he went down, and then the lights were lit in the house, and 
we had to come in, and prepare to receive company. 

Brilliant company it often was. One evening Lord Lytton was 
there, known to literature as Owen ‘Meredith, the author of ‘ Lu- 
cille.” He had just returned from India, where he had spent some 
years as viceroy, not altogether to everybody’s satisfaction. He was 
a man of about five-and-forty years of age, of medium height, and 
not of distinguished appearance ; he had a thick brown beard, and 
would not have been taken either for a poet or a diplomatist. He 
wore plain morning dress, and conversed affably and quietly, sitting 
on a sofa at the upper end of the room. His wife sat near him ; she 
had been accounted a beauty, and was still a handsome woman, pale 
and rather meagre, and more than common tall. Lord Lytton bore 
some personal resemblance to Hepworth Dixon, and perhaps was also 
like that gentleman in being well satisfied with himself. He was, at 
all events, the son of his father ; but I doubt if he can be considered 
the most agreeable contribution that Bulwer has made to literature. 

A very different figure was Mrs, Clifford, the widow of Professor 
Clifford, an agnostic of a much more aggressive and polemic type 
than Huxley, but a man of great ability ; though he died before he 
was thirty he left a lasting mark on English scientific thought. His 
widow was a woman of intensely feminine and gentle disposition, 
who, under other circumstances, might have been a religious enthu- 


siast ; but, worshipping as she did her husband’s genius, she felt 
bound to share his beliefs ; and one of the most pointedly stated of 
his beliefs was that there was no hereafter for the human soul. He 
even gave directions that this denial of immortality should be en- 
graved on his tombstone, and this foolish order was actually carried 
out, Now, his wife loved him, and therefore believed as he believed ; 
but, because she loved him, she could not in her heart believe that 
the parting at the grave was forever. Thus a strange and interesting 
conflict was taking place within her between her loyalty to her hus- 
band’s dogma and her loyalty to her own highest instincts. She 
never, of course, directly alluded to this struggle, even to her most 
intimate friends ; but she was of a transparent and guileless nature, 


and the situation of her mind could be divined from her remarks on 
other matters. She was much loved by the Huxleys, and, indeed, 
by everyone who knew her ; and I am happy to hear that she has, 
within a few years, accepted the love of another husband, who is not 
likely to be sensational in the matter of tombstones. She is the au- 
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thor of two well-known novels, “The Dingy House at Kensington” 
and “ Mrs. Keith’s Crime.” 

The “‘life of the party,” whenever he was there, was Mr. John Col- 
lier, Huxley’s son-in-law, a man under thirty, but succesful as a painter 
of portraits ; his portrait of Huxley, in 1880, was the best likeness 
ever made of him. He was full of talent, but even more full of fun, 
which, in him, was of an irresistibly contagious kind. He was a 
slender, blond, boyish-looking fellow, and was bullied and adored by 
his sisters-in-law in a manner exhilarating to behold. The Huxley 
girls were gifted with no small share of their father’s wit, and it needed 
a good man to hold his own with them in repartee. But “Jack” 
was unconquerable. He was never at a loss, and the surprising bril- 
liance and infinite good-humor of the speeches that fell from his lips, 
punctuated with bubbling laughter, make one of those memories that 
become sad for the very delight of them. The happiest laugh, when 
heard at a distance of ten years, has the sound of weeping. How- 
ever, Ido not wish to be unduly sentimental. Jack Collier is Sir 
John Collier now, and a personage of weight in London. But his 
wife has been taken from him. Things have changed. It is hard to 
imagine how the old places and faces look now. 

If Huxley cared for one of his children more than for another, Mrs. 
Collier was, perhaps, his favorite. She had ability in various ways; 
painted well, and was an excellent musician. She was attractive 
without being beautiful; a slight figure, delicate features, a rather 
hectic color ; her health was very frail and uncertain, but being ex- 
citable and full of nervous energy she often seemed to be in the top 
of condition. Nothing pleased Huxley so much as to have “ Maidie” 
take her place at the piano and play and sing to him. I have seen 
him sit, absorbed in listening, with his head supported by his hand. 
And once, when she had been singing some old North Country ballad 
—some old-fashioned story of love and hope, and parting and death, 
and the loftier hope of lovers meeting hereafter—when her slender 
voice ceased its music, I saw that the furrows on her father’s cheeks 
were wet with tears. And whenever I think of Huxley, in these later 
years, I seem to see him as at that moment—the leader of English 
scientific and agnostic thought, his face wet with tears, while his be- 
loved daughter sings to him of immortality. 

Hawrnorne. 
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FLORENCE CAMPBELL’S FATE. 


I was sitting in my office, with my head in my hands, and with 
both elbows resting on my desk. I was tired in every nerve of my 
body ; more than that, I was greatly puzzled over the strange con- 
duet of my predecessor in the college, whose assistant I had been, 
and whose place I was now appointed to fill during the unexpired 
term for which he had been elected lecturer on anatomy. 

That morning he was to have introduced me to the class formally 
as his successor, delivered his last lecture, and then retired from 
active connection with anatomical instruction. 

Everything appeared to be perfectly arranged, and, indeed, some 
of the younger men—under my direction—had taken special pains 
to provide our outgoing and much admired professor with rather 
unusual facilities for a brilliant close to his career as our instructor. 

I was feeling particularly pleased with the arrangements, when, 
after a neat little speech on his part, commendatory of me, and when 
we supposed him to be about to begin his lecture, he suddenly 
turned to me and said, bluntly : ‘ You will be so good as to take the 
class to-day. Young gentlemen, I bid you good morning,” and ab- 
ruptly took up his hat and left. Isat facing an expectant and sur- 
prised class of shrewd young fellows, and I was quite unprepared to 
proceed. 

I had intended my first lecture to be a great success. It was ready 
for the following day ; but my notes were at home, and my position 
can, therefore, be better imagined than described. 

I was thinking over this and the strange behavior of my generally 
punctilious predecessor, when he entered my office, unannounced, and, 
after the ordinary salutations and apologies for having placed me in 
so undesirable a position in the morning, he told me the following 
episode from his own history. I will give it in his words, omitting, 
as far as possible, all comment made by me at the time, thus endeay- 
oring to leave you alone with him and his story, as I was that night. 
This will better enable me to impart the effect to you as it was con- 
veyed to me at the time. It greatly interested me then, but the 
more I think it over, the less am I able to decide, in my own mind, 
all of the psychological questions which it aroused then and which 
it has since called up. This is the story. 
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I 


I am, as you know, not a young man, and in the practice of my 
profession, which has extended over a period of nearly thirty years, I 
have learned to diagnose the cases that come under my care very 
slowly and by degrees. Every year has taught me, what you will un- 
doubtedly learn—for I have great hopes for your future career—that 
physical symptoms are often the results of mental ailments, and that, 
while cordials and powders are sometimes very useful aids, the first 
and all-important thing is to understand fully the ¢rve history of my 
patient. 

I have laid stress upon the word true, simply because while a 
history is easy enough to get, about the most difficult matter in this 
world to secure is /he history of one who comes to a physician ailing 
in body or in mind. It is easy enough to treat a broken leg, a gun- 
shot wound, or even that ghastliest of physical foes, diphtheria, if it 
is one of these and nothing more. 

But if it is a broken leg as to outward sign, and a broken heart as 
an inward fact, then the case is quite another matter, and the treat- 
ment involves skill of a different kind. 

If the bullet that tore its way through the body was poisoned with 
the bitterness of disappointment, anxiety, terror, or remorse, some- 
thing more is needed than bandages and beef-tea. 

If diphtheria was contracted solely from a defective sewage-pipe, it 
will, no doubt, yield to remedies and pure air. But if long years of 
nervous and mental prostration have made ready its reception, the 
work to be done is of a much more serious nature. 

So when I was first called to see Florence Campbell, the message 
conveyed to me threw no light on the case, beyond what the most 
ordinary observer would have detected at a glance. 

The note read thus : 


“ Dr. H. 

* Dear Sir: Although I have been in your city for several months, 
it is the first time since I came that I have myself felt that I needed 
medical attention. I have, therefore, not sent you the enclosed note 
(the history of which you no doubt know) until now. If you will read 
it, it will explain that the time has now come when, if you will come 
to me, I need your care. 

“Yours respectfully, 
“ Frorence Camppe..” 


Parton 13, F Avr. Hoven.” 
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The note enclosed was from a physician in Chicago whom I had 
known intimately many years before, but with whom, contrary to the 
hint given by the lady, I had held no communication for a long time 
past. It said : 


“My Dear Doctor: One of my patients is about to visit your 
city. The length of her stay is uncertain, and, as she is often ailing, 
she has asked me to give her a note to one whom I believe to be skil- 
ful and to possess the qualities which she requires ina physician. In 
thinking over the list of those known to me in New York, I have de- 
cided to give her this note to you. I need not commend her to you ; 
she will do that for herself. You will see at a glance that she is a 
charming woman, and you will learn, in five minutes’ conversation 
with her, that she is a brilliant one. She is also one of those rare 
patients to whom you can afford to tell the unvarnished truth—an 
old hobby of yours, I remember—and from whom you can expect it. 
She has had no serious illness recently, but is rather subject to slight 
colds and sick headache. I give her sulph. 12. She always responds 
to that in time. 

Yours, as ever, 
'THomas C. Grisworp.” 


I folded the note and laid it on my desk and took upa pen. Then, 
on second thought, I turned to the messenger and said, ‘‘ Say to Miss 
Campbell that I will call at four o’clock this afternoon.” 

Before I had finished the sentence he was gone, and I laid down 
the pen and sat thinking. 

How like Tom Griswold that was—the old Tom of college days— 
to write such a note as that and give it toa patient! “Sulph. 12” 
—and then I laughed outright at his interpretation of my desire for 
veracious relations between patient and practitioner, and re-read his 
note from end to end. 

Then I read hers again. Neither of them indicated the slightest 
need of haste on my part. 

I pictured a pretty little blonde—I knew Tom’s taste. He had 
been betrothed to three different girls during the old days, and they 
had all been of that type ; small, blue-eyed, Dresden-china sort of 
girls, who had each pouted—and married someone else in due time, 
after a “ misunderstanding ” with Tom. 

One of these misunderstandings had been over some roses, I re- 
member. They did not “match” her dress in color, and she was 
wretched. She told him he should have known better than to get 
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that shade, when he knew very well that she never wore anything 
that would “ go with ” it. 

He had naturally felt a little hurt, since he had bought the finest 
and highest-priced roses to be had, and expected ecstatic praise of 
his taste and extravagance. The “misunderstanding” was final, and, 
after a wretched evening and several days of tragic grief, five tinted 
notes of sorrow, reproach, and pride, they each began to flirt with 
someone else and to talk of the inconstancy of the other sex. They 
vowed, of course, that they would never marry anybody on earth, 
and finally engaged themselves to marry someone else, who, perhaps, 
had just passed through a similar harrowing experience and was 
yearning to be consoled. 

I remember that Tom smoked a great deal during this tragit 
period, that he looked gloomy, wore only black neckties, and allowed 
a cold to run on until it became thoroughly settled and had to be 
nursed all the rest of the winter. 

He knew that smoking injured him, and:he doubtless had an idea 
that he would end his misery by means of this cold, supplemented 
by nicotine poison. How near he might have approached to success 
it would be difficult to tell, if he had not met my sister Nellie at 
Christmas-time, and, after having told his woes to her, promised her, 
“as a friend,” not to smoke again for three days and then to report 
to her. The report was satisfactory, and she then confessed that she 
had forsworn bonbons for the same length of time, as a sort of com- 
panionship in sacrifice. 

This, of course, impressed Tom as a truly remarkable test of 
friendship and sympathy, and—well, what is the use to tell the rest? 

You will know it. It had no new features, so far as I can now re- 
eall, and I believe that they had been betrothed six months before 
Nellie met grave old Professor Menlo and began the study of Greek 
roots and mythology. 

I think that, perhaps, Tom would have been all right if it had not 
been for the mythology. But Nellie was romantic, and the professor 
was an enthusiast in this branch of knowledge, and so, by and by, 
Tom, poor devil, took to smoking again—this time it was a pipe— 
and local papers were filled with notices of the romantic marriage 
of “ Wisdom and Beauty,” and poor little Nellie wrote a pathetic 
note to Tom, and sent it by me, with frantic directions not to allow 
him to kill himself because she had not understood her own heart ; 
but that she loved him truly- -as a friend—still, and he must come to 
see her and her professor in their new home on the hill. And, dear, 
dear, what a time Thad with Tom! It is funny enongh now ; but 
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even I felt sorry for him then, and shielded him from the least un- 
necessary pain by telling the boys that they absolutely must not con- 
gratulate me on my sister’s marriage, nor mention it in any way 
whatever, when Tom was present, unless they wanted to have trouble 
with me personally. 

And to think that Tom married Kittie Johnson before he had fairly 
finished his first year in the hospital service, and had to take her 
home for his father to support! Since then I had seen him from 
time to time, and heard of his large practice, his numerous children, 
and his elegant home; but he never talked of his wife, although I 
believed him to be perfectly satisfied with her. He seemed content, 
was prosperous beyond expectation, and had grown fat and gouty, 
when I last saw him at a medical convention. He attributed his too 
great flesh and his gout to the climate of his Western home, and was 
constantly threatening to retire from practice, and said that he should 
ultimately come to New York to live. 

Yes, undoubtedly Florence Campbell is a petite blonde, with little 
white teeth and a roseleaf cheek, thought I; and I laughed, and rang 
for my carriage. 


IL. 


I vo not know that I ever entered a more delicately perfumed room 
—and I am very sensitive to perfumes—than the one in which Flor- 
ence Campbell sat. 

She arose from her deep arm-chair as I entered, and, extending her 
hand, grasped mine with a vigor unusual in a woman, even when she 
is well. 

“This is Dr. Hamilton?” she said, in a clear voice, which told 
nothing of pain, and was wholly free from the usual querulous note 
struck by women who are ill, or who think that they are. ‘“ This is 
Dr. Hamilton? Iam very glad to see you, doctor. I am Florence 
Campbell. You received a note from your friend, Dr. Griswold, of 
Chicago, and one telling how I came to send it to you—how I came 
into possession of it.” Direct of speech, clear of voice, hand feverish, 
but firm in grasp, I commented mentally, as she spoke. 

This is not what I had expected. This is not the limp little blonde 
that I had pictured, on a lounge, in tears, with the light fluffy hair 
in disorder and a tone of voice which pleaded for sympathy. This is 
not the figure I had expected to see. 

She stood with her back to the light, very erect and well poised. 

“Come to the window,” I said. “Does your head ache?” That is 
always a safe question to ask, you know. 
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She laughed. “Oh, I don’t know that it does—not particularly. I 
fancy there is not enough inside of it to ache much. Mere bone and 
vacuity could not do a great deal in that line, could it, doctor?” 
Then she laughed again. She looked me in the eyes, and I fancied 
she was diagnosing me. 

Her eyes were deep, large, and brown, or a dark gray ; her com- 
plexion was dark and clear—almost too transparent ; her cheeks were 
flushed a little ; and the light in her eyes was unnaturally intense and 
clear. 

She was evidently trying to gain time—to take my measure. 

“Tt is always a rather trying thing to get a new doctor ; don’t you 
think so?” she asked, with another little laugh. ‘I always feel so 
foolish to think I have called him to come for so trifling a matter as 
my ailments are. I am never really ill, you know,” she said, with 
nervous haste ; ‘ but I am not very strong, and so I often feel—rather 


—under the weather, and I always fancy that a doctor can prevent, or 


cure it ; but I suppose he cannot. I shall really not expect a great 
deal of you, in that line, doctor. I cannot expect you to furnish me 
with robust ancestors, can I? Just so you keep me out of bed ”—and 
here, for the first time, I noticed a slight tremor in her voice—‘“ just 
keep me so I can read, and—so that I shall not need to sit alone, 
and—think—I shall be quite satisfied—quite.” She had turned her 
face away, as she said the last; but I saw that she was having a 
hard struggle to keep back the tears, notwithstanding the little laugh 
that followed. 

IT had felt her pulse ; it was hardly perceptible, and fluttered rather 
than beat ; and I had watched her closely as she spoke ; but whenever 
she came near the verge of showing deeper than the surface she 
broke in with that non-committal little laugh, or turned her face, or 
half closed her great eyes, and I was foiled. Her pulse and the faint 
blue veins told me one story ; she tried to tell me quite another. 

“How are you suffering to-day?” I asked. 

She looked steadily at me a moment, then lowered her eyes, raised 
her left hand (upon which Iremember noticing there was a handsome 
ring), looked at its palm a moment, held her lips tightly closed, and 
then, with a sudden glance at me, again as if on the defensive, said : 

“T hardly know; I am only a little under the weather ; I am weak. 
Iam losing my—grip—on myself ; I am—losing my grip—on my— 
nerves. I cannot afford to do that.” The last was said with more 
emotion than she cared to display. So she arose, walked swiftly to 
the dressing-case, took up a lace handkerchief, glanced at herself in 
the mirror, moved a picture (I noticed that it was a likeness of an old 
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gentleman, perhaps her father), and returned to a chair which stood in 
the shadow, and then, with a merry little peal of laughter, said : ‘‘ Well, 
I don’t wonder, doctor, that you are unable to diagnose that case. 
It would require a barometer to do that, I fancy, from the amount 
of weather I got into it. But really, now, how am / to know what is 
the matter with me? That is for you to say ; I am not the doctor. 
If you tell me it is malaria, as all of you do, I shall be perfectly sat- 
isfied—and take your powders with the docility of an infant in arms. 
I suppose it is malaria, don’t you?” 

I wanted to gain time—to study her a little. I saw that she was, 
or had been, really ill; ill, that is, in mind if not in body. I fancied 
that she had succeeded in deceiving Griswold into treating her for 
some physical trouble which she did not have, or, if she had it, 
only as a result of a much graver malady. 

The right branch may have been found and nipped off from time 
to time when it grew uncomfortably long, but the root, I believed, 
had not been touched, and, I thought, had not been even suspected 
by her former physician. 

We of the profession, as you very well know, do not always pos- 
sess that abiding faith in the knowledge and skill of our brethren 
that we demand and expect from outsiders. 

We claim our right to guess over after our associates, and not al- 
ways to guess the same thing. 

I believed that Griswold had not fully understood his former pa- 
tient. ‘Sulph. 12” indeed! Then I smiled, and said aloud : 

‘Dr. Griswold writes me that in such cases as yours he advises 
sulph. 12—that it has given relief. Do you call yourself a sulphur 
patient?” I watched her narrowly, and, if she did not smile ina 
satirical way, I was deceived. “Are you out of that remedy? and 
do you want more of it?” I asked, with a serious face. 

She did not reply at once. There seemed to be a struggle in her 
mind as to how much she would let me know. Then she looked at 
me attentively for a moment, with a puzzled expression, I thought ; 
then an unutterably weary look crossed her face. She said, slowly, 
deliberately : “I have no doubt sulphur will do as well as anything 
else. Oh! yes—I am decidedly a sulphur patient, no doubt. I sup- 
pose I have taken several pints of that innocent remedy in my time. 
A number of physicians have given it to me from time to time. Your 
friend is not its only devotee. Sulphur and nux—nux and sulphur! 
I believe they cure anything short of a broken heart, or actual imbe- 
cility, do they not, doctor?” She laughed, not altogether pleasantly. 

How far would she go, and how far would she let me go, with this 
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humbuggery? I looked gravely into her eyes, and said, ‘Certainly. 
They will do all that, and more. They sometimes hold a patient 
until a doctor can decide which of those two interesting complaints is 
the particular one to be treated. In your case I am inclined to sus- 
pect—the—that it is—not imbecility. I shall therefore begin by ask- 
ing you to be good enough to tell me what it is that affects your 
heart.” 

I had taken her wrist in my hand as I began to speak. My finger 
was on her pulse. It gave a great bound, and then beat rapidly ; and 
although her face grew a shade paler and her eyes wavered as they 
tried to look into mine, I knew that I had both surprised and im- 
pressed her. 

She recovered herself instantly, and made up her mind to hedge 
still further. “If there is anything the matter with my heart, you 
are the first to suspect it. My father, however, died of heart dis- 
ease, and I have—always—hoped that I should—die as suddenly. 
‘But I shall not! I shall not! Iam so—wiry—so all-enduring. I re- 
cover! I always recover !” 

She said this passionately, and as if it were a grave misfortune—as 
if she were very old. I pretended to take it humorously. 

“Perhaps at your advanced age your father might have said the 
same.” 

She laughed. She saw a loophole, and immediately took it. ‘Oh, 
you think I am very young, doctor; but Iam not. . People always 
think me younger than I am—at first. IJook older when you get 
used to me. Iam nearly thirty.” — 

I was surprised ; I had taken her to be about twenty-three. 

“Tn years or in experience?” I said. “ Which way do you count 
your age?” 

She got up suddenly again and walked to the dressing-case, then 
to the window. In doing so she raised her hand to her eyes. It 
was the hand with the lace handkerchief in it. 

“ Experience!” she exclaimed ; and then, checking herself, “ No, 
people never think me so old—not at first,” she said, returning to 
her chair. ‘But I suppose I am not too old to be cured with 
sulph. 12, am 1?” Then she laughed her little nervous, quick laugh, 
and added: ‘ Dear old Dr. Griswold, what faith he must have in 

‘sulph. 12,’ and in his patients. He seems to think that they were 
made for each other, as it were ; and—of course, I am not a doctor 
—how do I know they were not?” 

“Miss Campbell,” I said, stepping quickly to her side and surpris- 

ing her, “‘ you do not need sulphur. You need to be relieved of this 
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strain on your nerves. Make up your mind to tell me your history 
to-morrow morning—to tell it all; I do not want some fairy-tale. 
Until then, take these drops to quiet your nerves.” 

There were tears in her eyes. She did not attempt to hide them. 
They ran down her cheeks, and she simply closed the lids and let them 
flow. I took her lace handkerchief and wiped her cheeks. Then I 
dropped it in her lap, placed the phial on her stand, took up my hat, 
and left. 


Ii. 


Bur I did not get her story the next day, nor the next, nor the 
next. 

Her tact was perfectly mystifying in its intricacy ; her power of 
evasion marvellous, and her study of me amusing. She grew weaker 
and more languid every day ; but insisted that she had no pain— 
“nothing upon which to hang a symptom,” she would say. 

I suggested that refuge of all puzzled doctors—a change. 

“A change!” she said, wearily. ‘A change! Let me see, I have 
been here nearly five months. I stayed two months in the last place. 
I was nine days in San Francisco, one year doing the whole of Eu- 
rope, and seven months in Asia. Yes, decidedly, I must need a change. 
There are three places left for me to try ; which one do you advise?” 
There was a bitter little laugh, but her expression was sweet and her 
eyes twinkled as-she glanced at me. 

“Tam glad I have three places to chose from,” I said. “I was 
afraid you were not going to leave so many as that, and had already 
begun to plan ‘electric treatment,’ as a final refuge.” 

She laughed nervously, but I thought I saw signs of a mental 
change. 

Thad always found that I could do most with her by falling into 
her own moods of humor or merry satire upon her own condition or 
upon the various stages of medical ignorance and pretence into which 
we are often driven. 

“Where are these three unhappy places that you have so shame- 
lessly neglected? Was it done in malice? I sincerely hope, for their 
sakes, that it was not so bad as that—that it was mere oversight on 
your part,” I went on. 

“ Australia has been spared my presence, so iin through mal- 
ice ; the other two, through defective theology. I dislike the idea of 
one of them on account of the climate, and of the other, because of the 
stupid company,” she said, with a droll assumption of perplexity ; ‘so, 
you see, I can’t even hope for a pleasant change after death. Oh, my 
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case is quite hopeless, I assure you, doctor ; quite!” She laughed 
again. 

I had her where I wanted her now. I thought by a little adroit- 
ness I might get, at least, a part of the truth. 

“So you are really afraid to die, and yet think that you must,” I 
said, bluntly. 

She turned her great luminous eyes on me, and her lip curled 


slightly, with real scorn, before she forced upon her face her usual 


mask of good-humored sarcasm. 


“Afraid!” she exclaimed, “afraid to die! afraid of what, pray? I 
cannot imagine being afraid to die. It is life Iam afraid of. If I 
could only ” This last passionately. She checked herself ab- 


ruptiy, and with an evident effort resumed her usual light air and tone, 


“But it does always seem so absurdly impossible to me, doctor, to 
hear grown-up people talk about being afraid to die. It almost sur- 
prised me into talking seriously, a reprehensible habit I never allow 
myself. A luxury few can afford, you know. It skirts too closely 
the banks of Tragedy. One is safer on the high seas of Frivolity— 
don’t you think ?” 

“Much safer, no doubt, my child,” said I, taking her hand, which 
was almost as cold and white as marble ; “‘ much safer from those de- 
ceived and confiding persons who prescribe ‘ sulph. 12’ for the broken 
heart and overwrought nerves of a little woman who tries bravely 
to fly her gay colors in the face of defeat and to whistle a tune ata 
grave.” 

I had called late, and we were sitting in the twilight, but I saw 
tears fall on her lap, and she did not withdraw her hand, which 
trembled violently. 

T had touched the wound roughly—as I had determined to do—but, 
old man as I was, and used to the sight of suffering as I had been 
for years, I could restrain myself only by an effort from taking her 
in my arms and asking her to forget what I had said. She seemed 
so utterly shaken. We sat for some moments in perfect silence, ex- 
cept for her quick, smothered little sobs, and then she said, passion- 
ately : 

“Oh, my God! doctor, how did you know?” And then, with a 
flash of fear in her voice, “Who told you? No one has talked me 
over to you? No one has written to you?” 

“T know nothing except what I have seen of your brave fight, my 
child. All the information I have had about you, from outside, was 
contained in that valuable little note of introduction from Griswold.” 

In spite of her tears and agitation she smiled, but looked puzzled, 
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as Iafterward recalled she always did when I mentioned his name, 
or spoke as if she knew him well. 

“JT have not watched you for nothing. And I never treat a pa- 
tient without first diagnosing his case. I do not say that Iam always 
right. Iam not vain of the methods nor of the progress of my pro- 
fession ; but Iam, at least, not blind, and I have always been inter- 
ested in you. I should like to help you, if you will let me. Ican do 


nothing for you in the dark.” Then dropping my voice, significantly : 
“Does he know where you are? Does he know you are ill?” 


There was a long silence. I did not know but that she was 
offended. She was struggling for.command of her voice, and for 


courage. Presently she said, in a hoarse whisper, which evidently 


shocked her as much as it startled me, so unnatural did it sound : 

“Who? My husband?” 

“Your husband!” I exclaimed. ‘Are you—is there—I did not 
know you were married. Why did you always allow me to call you 
Miss Campbell ?” 

“T do not know,” she said, wearily. “It made no difference to me, 
and it seemed to please your fancy to treat me asa child. But I 
never really noticed that you did always call me Miss. If I had, I 
should not have cared. What difference could it make to me—or to 
you—what prefix you put to my name ?” 

* But I did not know you were married,” I said, almost sharply. 

She looked up, startled for a moment ; but recovering, as from some 
vague suspicion, in an instant she said, smiling a little, and with evi- 
dent relief, plunging into a new opening : 

“That had nothing to do with my case. There was no need to 
discuss family relations. I never thought of whether you were mar- 
ried or not. You were my doctor—I your patient. What our 
family relations, wardrobes, or political affiliations might be seems to 
me quite aside from that. We may choose to talk of them together, 
or we may not, as the case may be. And in my ease it would not be 
—edifying.” There was a moment’s pause, then she said, rather im- 
patiently, but as if the new topic were a relief to her: “The idea 
that a woman must be ticketed as married or unmarried, to every 
chance acquaintance, is repellent to me. Men are not so ticketed— 
and that is right. It is vulgar to suppose a sign is needed to prevent 
trespass, or to tempt approach. ‘ Miss Jones, this is Mr. Smith.’ 
What does it tell?” She was talking very rapidly now—nervously. 
“Tt tells her, ‘Here is a gentleman to whom I wish to introduce you. 
If you find him agreeable you will doubtless learn more of him later 


on.’ It tells him, ‘Here isa lady. She is not married.’ Her family 
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relations—her most private affairs—are thrust in his face before she 
has even said good-evening to him. I think it is vulgar, and it is 
certainly an unnecessary personality. What his or her marital rela- 
tions may be would seem to come a good deal later in the stage of 
acquaintance, don’t you think so, doctor?” She laughed, but it was 
not like herself. Even the laugh had changed. She was fighting 
for time. 

“It is a new idea to me,” I said, ‘and I confess I like it. Come 
to think of it, it és a trifle premature—this thrusting a title intended 
to indicate private relations onto a name used on all public occa- 
sions. By Jove! itis absurd. I never thought of it before ; but it is 
never done with men, is it? ‘General,’ ‘Mr.,’ ‘Dr.’-—none of them. 
All relate to him as an individual, leaving vast fields of possibilities 
all about him. ‘Mrs.,’ ‘ Miss ’—they tell one thing, and one only, 
That is of a private nature—a personal association. You have started 
me on a new line of thought, and,” said I, taking her hand again, “ you 
have given me so much that is new to think of to-night that I will 
go home to look over the budget. Youare tired out. Go to bed now. 
Order your tea brought up. Here is an order to see to anything you 
may ask, promptly. Beesley, the proprietor, is an old friend of mine. 
Any order you may give, if you send it down with this note from me, 
will be obeyed at once. I will come to-morrow. Good-night.” 

I put the order on the table, at her side. I know my voice was 
husky. It startled me, as I heard it. She sat perfectly still, but she 
laid her other hand on top of mine, with a light pressure, and her 
voice sounded tired and full of tears. 

* Good-night. You are very kind—very thoughtful. I will be 
brave to-morrow. Good-night.” 

That night I drove past and saw a light in her window at one 
o'clock. ‘Poor child!” I said; “will she be brave enough to tell 
me to-morrow, or will she die with her burden, and her gay little 
laugh on her lips ?” 


IV. 


Tur next day I called earlier than usual. I had spent an almost 
sleepless night, wondering what I could do for this beautiful, lovable 
woman, who seemed to be all alone in the world, and who evidently 
felt that she must remain apart and desolate. 

What had caused her to leave her husband? Or had he left her? 
What for? What kind of a man was he? Did she love him, and was 
she breaking her heart for him? or did he stand between her and 
some other love? Had she married young, and made a mistake that 
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was eating her life out? Whose fault was it? How could I help 
her ? 

All these and a thousand other questions forced themselves upon 
me, and none of the answers came to fit the case. Answers there 
were in plenty, but they were not for these questions nor for this 
woman—not for this delicate flower of her race. 

As I stepped into the hotel office to send my card to “ Parlor 13,” 
as was my custom, the clerk looked up with his perfunctory smile 
and said, morning, doctor, Got so in the habit coming here 
lately, s’pose it’ll take quite a while to taper off. That about the size 
of it?” 

I stared at the young man in utter bewilderment. 

“Ha! ha! ha! I believe you'd really forgot already she’d gone ;” 
and then, with a quick flash of surprise and intelligent, detective 
shrewdness, ‘‘ You knew she was going, doctor? She did not skip 
her little bill, did she? Of course not. Her husband was in such a 
deuce of a hurry to catch the early train, the night-clerk said he was 
ringing his bell the blessed night for fear they'd get left. Front! 
take water to 273. You hadn’t been gone five minutes last night, 
when he came skipping down here with your check and order, and 
we just had to make things hum to get cash enough together to 
meet it for her ; but we made it, and so they got off all right.” 

“ Have you got my check here yet?” asked I, in a tone that ar- 
rested the attention of the other clerk, who looked up in surprise. 

“Good heavens! no. Do you think we’re made of ready money, 
just because you are? That check was in the bank and part of the 
cash in that desk the first thing after banking hours,” said he, open- 
ing out the register and reaching for a bunch of pens behind him. 
“You see it cleaned us out last night. I couldn’t change two dollars 
fora man this morning. I told Campbell last night that you must 
think hotels were run queer, to expect us to cash a five-thousand dol- 
lar check on five minutes’ notice. Couldn’t ’a’ done it at all if ’t 
hadn’t been pay-night for servants and the rest of us. We all had 
to wait till to-day. But the old man ’ll tell you. Here he comes.” 

“Why, hello ! doctor, old boy,” said Beesley, coming up from be- 
hind and clapping me vigorously on the shoulder. ‘‘ Didn’t expect 
to see the light of your countenance around here again so soon. 
Thought we owed it all to your professional ardor for that charming 
patient of yours up in 13. They got off all right, but if any other 
man but you had sent that order and check down here for us to cash 
last night I’'d have told him to make tracks. Of course, I understood 
that they were called away suddenly—unexpectedly, and all that. He 
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told me all about it, and that you did not finish the trade till the 
last minute ; but——— ” 

“ Trade ?” gasped I, in spite of my determination to hear all before 
disclosing anything. ‘ Trade?” 

“Oh, come off. Don’t be so consumedly skittish about the use of 
English. I suppose you want me to say that the ‘ transaction between 
you was not concluded,’ ete., ete. Oh, you're a droll one, doctor.” . 
He appeared to notice a change on my face, which he evidently mis- 
construed, and he added, gayly: ‘‘Oh, it was all right, my boy, as 
long as it was you—glad to do you a good turn any day ; but what a 
queer idea for that little woman to marry such a man! How did it 
happen? Td like to know the history! Every time Isaw him come 
swelling around I made up my mind to ask you about them, and then 
I always forgot it when I saw you. When he told me you had been 
his wife’s guardian I thought some of kicking you the next good 
chance I got, for allowing the match, and for not telling me you had 
such a pretty ward. You always were a deep rascal—go off!” He 
rattled on. 

Several times I had decided to speak, but as often restrained 
myself. My blank face and unsettled manner appeared to toucly 
his sense ofhumor. He concluded that it was good acting. I de- 
cided to confirm the mistake, until I had time to think it all over. 
Finally, I said, as carelessly as I could : 

“ How long had this—a—husband been here? That is—when did 
he get back?” 

“ Been here! get back! Been here all the time ; smoked more 
good cigars and surrounded more wine than any other one man in 
the house. Oh, he was aJim-dandy of a fellow for a hotel!” Then, 
with sudden suspicion : ‘Why? Had he told you he’d go away be- 
fore? Oh! I—see! That was the trade? Paid him to skip, hey? 
M—m—m— yes! I think I begin to catch ov.” He could hardly 
restrain his mirth, and winked at me in sheer ecstasy. 

I went slowly out. When I arrived at the house I directed the 
servant to say to anyone who might call that the doctor was not at 
home. I went tomy room and wrote to Dr. Griswold, asking him for 
information about Florence Campbell, the fair patient he had sent 
me. ‘Whowas she? What did he know of her? Where were her 
friends?” I told him nothing of this last development, but asked 
for an immediate reply, adding—“ for an important reason.” 

Three days later a telegram was handed to me as I drove up to my 
office. It was this: 
“Never heard of her. Why? Griswold.” 
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I did not sleep that night. For the first time my faith in Florence 
Campbell wavered. Up to that time I had blamed her husband for 
everything. I had woven around her a web of plausible circum- 
stances which made her the unwilling victim of a designing villain— 
an expert forger, no doubt, who used her, without her own knowl- 
edge, as a decoy—a man of whom she was both ashamed and afraid, 
but from whom she could not escape. 

But how was all that to be reconciled with this revelation? Gris- 
wold did not know her. How about his introduction and that 
“sulph. 12”? I looked through my desk for Griswold’s note. It 
was certainly his handwritiug ; but I noticed, for the first time, that 
it did not mention her name. 

Perhaps this was a loophole through which I might bring my fair 
patient—in whom I was beginning to fear I had taken too deep an 
interest—without discredit to herself. 

Might she not have changed her name since Griswold treated her ? 
I determined to give her the benefit of this doubt until I could be 
sure that it had no foundation. 

I felt relieved by this respite, and, heartily ashamed of the unjust 
suspicion of the moment before, I gave no hint of it in the letter 
I now wrote Griswold, describing the lady, and in which I enclosed 
his letter of introduction to me. 

The next few days I went about my practice ina dream, and it was 
no doubt due to fortuitous circumstances rather than to my skill 
that several of my patients still live to tell the tale of their suffering 
and of my phenomenal ability to cope with disease in all its malig- 
nant power. 


Iv due time Griswold’s letter came. I went into my office to read 
it. I told myself that I had no fears for the good name of Florence 
Campbell. I knew that some explanation would be made that would 
confirm me in my opinion of her ; but, for all that, [locked the door, 
and my hand was less steady than I liked to see it, as I tore the end 
of the envelope. 

Teven remember thinking vaguely that I usually took time to open 
my letters with more precision and with less disregard for the untidy 
appearance of their outer covering afterward. I hesitated to read 
beyond the first line, although I had so hastened to get that far. I 
read: “‘ My dear old friend,” and then turned the letter over to see 
how long it was—how much probable information it contained. 
There were four closely written pages. I wondered if it could all be 
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about Florence Campbell, and was vaguely afraid that it was—and that 
it was not. I remembered looking at the clock when I came into the 
office. It was nearly six o’clock. I laid the letter down and went to 
the cooler and got out a bottle of Vichy. - I sat it and some wine by 
my elbow on the desk, and took up the letter. 

“T never heard of anyone by the name of Florence Campbell, so 
far as I can recall. I certainly never had a patient by that name. 
Some months ago I gave the letter you enclose—which I certainly 
did write—to a patient of mine who was on her way to Europe and 
expected to stay some time in New York on her way through. 

“She, however, was in no way like the lady you describe. Her 
name was Kittie Hatfield, and she was small, with dreamy blue eyes 
and flaxen hair—a perfect woman, in fact.” Oh! Tom! Tom! 
thought I—true to your record, to the last! I had long since ceased 
to wonder at the lapse, however, for Florence Campbell herself was 
surely sufficient explanation of all that. ‘“I understood "—the letter 
went on—‘“that Kittie did not stop but a few days in New York, 
when’ she was joined by the party with which she was to travel. She 
stayed at the F—— Avenue Hotel, I have learned, and became inti- 
mate with some queer people there—much to the indignation of her 
brother, when he learned of it.” 

I laid the letter down and put my head on my arms, folded as 
they were on the desk. I was dizzy and tired. When I raised my 
head it was dark. I got up, lighted the gas, and found myself stiff 
and as if I had been long in a forced and unnatural position. Fre- 
called that I had been indignant. 

This brother of the silly-pated, blue-eyed girl had not liked her 
to know Florence Campbell, indeed! He was, no doubt, a precious 
fool—naturally would be, with such a sister, I commented men- 
tally. What else, I wondered, had Griswold found out? Was 
the rest of this old fool’s letter about her? I began where I had 
left off. 

“T have since learned from him that the man—whose name was 
Campbell—was a foreigner of some kind, with a decidedly vague, 
not to say, hazy reputation, and that his wife, who was supposed to 
be an invalid, and an American of good family, never appeared in 
public, and so was never seen by him—that is by Will Hatfield—but 
was only known to him through Kittie’s enraptured eyes. She was 
said to be bright and pretty. Kittie is the most generous child alive 
in her estimate of other women ; however, he thinks it possible that 
Kittie either gave her the letter from me to you, and asked her to 
have proper medical care, or else that the woman, or her husband, 
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got hold of it in a less legitimate way ; which I think quite likely. 
Kittie thought the Campbell woman was charming.” The “ Camp- 
bell woman,” indeed! I felt like a thief, even to read such rubbish, 
and I should have enjoyed throttling the whole ill-natured gossiping 
set—not omitting flaxen-haired Kittie herself. 

I determined to finish the letter, however. 

“ Hatfield is so ashamed of his sister’s friendship for the woman 
that I had the utmost difficulty in making him tell me the whole 
truth, but, from what I gathered yesterday, he thinks them most 
likely the head of a gang of counterfeiters or forgers and——” 

I read no further, or, if I did, I can recall only that. It was 
burned into my brain, and when a loud pounding on my office-door 
aroused me, I found the letter twisted and torn into a thousand 
pieces, the Vichy and wine bottles at my side half-empty, and the 
hands of the clock pointing to half-past ten. 

* Doctor, doctor,” called my lackey ; “oh, doctor! Oh, lord, Im 
afraid something’s wrong with the doctor, but I'm afraid to break in 
the door.” 

I went to the door to prevent a scene. One of my best patients 
stood there, with Morgan, the man. Both of them were pale and full 
of suppressed excitement. 

“ Heavens and earth, doctor, we were afraid you were dead. I've 
been waiting here a good hour for you to come home. No one knew 
you were in, till Morgan peeped over the transom. What in the devil 
is the matter?” said my patient. 

“Tired out, went to sleep,” said I; but I did not know my own 
voice as I spoke. It sounded distant, and its tones were strange. 

They both looked at me suspiciously, and with evident anxiety as 
to my mental condition. I caught at the means of escape. 

“T am too tired to see anyone to-night. In fact, 1 am not well. 
You will have to let me off this time. Get Dr. Talvott, next door, if 
anyone is sick ; Iam going to bed. Good-night.” 


There wasa long pause. Then he said, wearily: You area young 
man, doctor. You are to take the chair I leave vacant at the college. 
I should never have told the story to you, perhaps, only I wanted you 
to know why I left the class in your care so suddenly this morning, 
when I uncovered the beautiful face of the ‘subject’ you had brought 
from the morgue for me to give my closing lecture upon. That 
class of shallow-pated fellows have not learned yet that doctors—even 
old fellows like me—know a good deal less than they think they do 
about the human race—themselves included.” 
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Istammered some explanation of the circumstances, and again there 
was a long silence. Then he said: 

“Found drowne , was she? Poor girl! Do you believe, with 
that face, she was ever a bad woman ?—or that she had anything to 
do with the rascality of her husband, even if he were consciously a 
rascal? and who is to judge of that, knowing so little of him? Did 
Iever recover the five thousand dollars? Did I attempt to recover 
it? Oh, no. All this happened nearly ten years ago now; and if 
that were all it had cost me I should not mind. The hotel people 
never knew. Why should they? This is the first time I have told 
the story. You think Iam an old fool? Well, well, perhaps I amn— 
perhaps I am ; who can say what any of us are, or what we are not? 
Thirty years ago I knew that I understood myself and everybody 
else perfectly. To-day I know equally well that I understand neither 
the one nor the other. We learn that fact, and then we die—and that 
is about all we do learn. You wonder, after what I tell you, if the 
beautiful face at the demonstration class was really hers, or whether 
a strong likeness led my eyes and nerves astray. You wonder if she 
drowned herself, and why? Was itanaccident? Did hedo it? This 
last will be decided by each one according as he judges of Florence 
Campbell and her husband—of whom and what they were. Perhaps 
I shall try to find him now. Not for the money, but to learn why 
she married the man he seemed to be. It is hard to tell what I should 
learn. It is not even easy to know just what I should dike to learn ; 
and perhaps, after all, it is better not to know more—who shall say ?” 

And the doctor bade me good-night and bowed himself out to his 
carriage with his old courtesy, and left me alone with the strange, sad 
story of the beautiful girl whose lifeless form had furnished the sub- 
ject of my first lecture to a class of medical students. 

Heven H. Garvener. 


CHARITY. 


OF Winter vainly begs the earth 
Some sweet flower-charity ; 

He vanuts his wealth with boisterous mirth, 
Yet ne’er an alms gives he. 


But when Spring trips across the land, 
And skies no more are cold, 

She opens wide her lavish hand 
And scatters broad her gold. 


Cuinton SconLarD. 
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CHAPTER I. 
THE INSULT. 


Tue lustres sparkled in the faint bluish light that filled the draw- 
ing-room. It was so still that you might have fancied the place un- 
occupied if a woman’s low laugh had not broken the oppressive si- 
lence. By following the shining panels on the wall, in the direction 
of the bow-window, you caught first a glimpse of a jewelled hand 
twisting the fringe on the porti¢re and the red glint of a ruby neck- 
lace on a woman’s white throat. 

She was talking in musical monotone to someone in the shadow 
at her side. The voice that answered her from the semi-gloom be- 
longed to Austin Gerard, the much-envied and much-maligned young 
millionaire whose escapades are still the talk of the town. 

There was something soothing in the sound of her voice, a cooing 
intonation that fell upon the ear pleasantly. 

When he spoke, the tones were cold and passionless, and he kept 
up an incessant drumming on the arm of his chair with his long 
white fingers, as though he were nervous. 

Had the lights been brighter you might have seen that the lady 
was as dainty in color as a panel by Carlo van Loo. The searching 
sunlight might have revealed some tints endowed by a not altogether 
beneficent nature, particularly about the eyes and cheeks, but at night 
she was adorable, from the sparkling slippers to the fairy foam of 
laces on her bosom skilfully disarranged. Why this languorous light, 
these whispered words? What were they to each other? 

“Ah!” It was the first exclamation she had uttered aloud. Ger- 
ard turned toward her hastily. She had risen and was regarding 
him with a peculiar look in her eyes that baffled him. Surprised, he 
turned toward the drawing-room. A man had entered noiselessly, 

and was standing before “the fireplace warming his hands by the 
burning logs. Gerard started, and at that moment his companion 
struck him heavily across the mouth with her ringed hand. 

“ Coward—scoundrel!” she cried, in a loud and angry voice. 
Stung with surprise, before he could say a word she had glided from 
the room, her eyes blazing, her whole nature in tumult. 

Gerard stood looking after her dumbly, as if he half hesitated 
whether to follow or not. Then his eyes turned toward the fire- 
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place and the stolid figure standing there. The man was now facing 
him, and his voice trembled with anger when he spoke. 

“T shall not ask the meaning of this to-night, Mr. Gerard. You 
are under my roof and have a claim on my hospitality.” 

“But, my dear Drayton, I—” 

“Enough! I prefer to hear the truth from my wife’s lips. If 
affairs are as I believe, I shall demand an explanation from you to- 
morrow. Go!” And he pointed imperatively toward the door. 
“Go!” he repeated. 


Gerard laughed nervously, picked up his hat and coat, and turned 
away. At the door he paused and looked back. Drayton was still 
standing by the fireplace, as still as the alabaster caryatides that up- 
held the mantelpiece, though in his eyes there was an expression that 
Gerard did not care to see. But he shrugged his shoulders with an 


affected carelessness, buttoned up his coat, and went out into the 


snowy night. 

. After the door slammed, Drayton still stood in the same place. 
Once in a while his eyes wandered toward the embrasure where he 
had witnessed that strange scene—strange, and yet he seemed to un- 


derstand it thoroughly. He threw his cigar, which had gone out, 


into the grate, and turning out the gas labored heavily upstairs. 

“Marian,” he called, softly, at the door of his wife's boudoir, 
“ Marian.” 

She had taken off her evening dress and assumed a tea-gown of 
dark-blue Chinese silk. She looked like a violet with a heart of 
gold, He saw that she had been crying, for tears still trembled 
about those eyes he had so often kissed to sleep. His heart grew hot 
within him as he thought of the scene that had just happened below. 
He drew her toward him and kissed her softly on the forehead. 

** Was he—did he ?” stammered the poor fellow. 

She laid one finger softly on his lips. 


“Forget it—forget it—what you saw,” she murmured. “You 
frighten me with that terrible look in your eyes.” 

want to know all—all,” with sudden vehemence ; “or—” He 
laid his hand half caressingly on her arm and led her passively to a 
lounge in the corner. ‘‘ Come, you shall tell me everything in your 
own way ; take your own time, darling. Why, you—you don’t think 
I am angry with you. Why—” and he kissed her again, as if that 
was more expressive than any words. ‘Come, tell me—tell me,” 
giving her a gentle shake. 

*T cannot—cannot,” turning her face away again, and covering 
her eyes with a lace handkerchief. 
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There was an angry contraction of his features. He spoke now in 
a hard voice: ‘You must! I will have a complete explanation of 
this strange scene. Now, why did you receive this man? You know 


his character ; why did you receive him? Why not send down word 
you were ill?” 

“Twas alone in the house. I knew you had gone out without 
your key, so I answered the bell.” 

“Hum.” His face cleared a little. ‘“ Let us come to the point. 
What did he say to you?” 


“T cannot tell you.” 

“He insulted you?” Silence. He pulled the handkerchief away 
from her eyes. ‘‘ Answer me.” 

She answered him by bursting into tears on his shoulder. He 
was satisfied. He felt a remorse that he had questionéd her so se- 


verely now. He had done wrong to torture her so, and begged to be 
forgiven. There was some cologne on the dressing-table, and he 
bathed her face softly, soothing her meanwhile with tender words, 
while he stroked her beautiful hair caressingly. 

“ My poor darling,” he murmured, brokenly, “ how you have been 


injured! what pain you must have suffered !” 

She had grown more composed now ; her sobs were fainter. 

“ Forget it, dear, as I shall try to do,” reaching out her hand to- 
ward him. 

“ Forget it!” he echoed, looking at her in a way that frightened 
her. “TI will settle accounts with him to-morrow.” 


‘What do you intend to do?” 

“T will kill him, or he shall kill me!” 

“A duel? It is impossible. You are not in France ; the survivor 
would be called a murderer.” : 

“I can arrange it so that no suspicion need be excited ; so that 
it can be proved that the one who falls committed suicide.” 

“ But, Arthur,” faintly. 

Well?” 

“To fight with him would be going to your death. He is an un- 
rivalled shot. Have you no thought of me ?—of leaving me alone in 
the world? What is this man’s life worth to yours? Better endure 
a thousand insults‘than to lose you ;” and her arms were again about 
his throat, and tears filled her beautiful eyes. 

“Tam determined,” he said; ‘‘and something assures me,” as he 
brought his teeth tightly together, ‘that I shall not be the one to 
fall.” There was a short cry. She shuddered in his arms. “Be 
calm, my love ; the right will conquer wrong,” he added, softly. 
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Her eyes opened slowly as he put her gently from him, and began 
walking slowly up and down the room. Her glances followed him 
with painful persistence as she leaned back against the cushions, 
breathing heavily. 

“JT will leave you now,” he said, finally, pausing in front of her ; 
“there is much that I must do before the morning.” 

Then a sudden strength seemed to seize her. She rose and moved 
toward him with resolute steps, standing between him and the door. 

“ You shall not leave this room until you have promised to give up 
this mad scheme,” she said, firmly. 

*T have made up my mind.” 

“You shall not risk your life; no, nor take another’s.” 

He made a step toward her, his eyes bent intently on hers, as if he 
read some new revelation in the strange light that filled them. 

* Marian ”—he paused and looked at her again ; her figure seemed 
to flatten out against the door, as if that glance were crushing her— 
“if you do not let me go, I shall think that you are afraid of the 
consequences to him!” 

She clutched at the portiére as he passed out at the door. Then 
she turned, with set eyes looking into space: “If he should die!” 
came the husky whisper ; “if he should die!” 


CHAPTER IL. 
ALONE. 


Ir was late in the morning when Marian awoke. She had taken 
some sedative to make her sleep. The clock chimed the hour of 
ten, and through her drowsy brain flashed the scene of the night 
before. She shivered as she hurried through her toilet. Perhaps 
there was still time to stop this dreadful affair. 

“ He will be killed! I know it—I feel it,” she murmured, brushing 
out her lustrous hair with a trembling hand. The mirror was before 
her, and she could not help seeing how wan and gray her face looked 
in the dim light that filtered through the Madras curtains. 

“T have aged ten years since last night,” she murmured, half-petu- 
lantly, as she turned away. 

The door of her husband’s room, adjoining, was standing open when 
she reached it. There was no one within. Everything was in order. 
On the secretary by the window lay a large package addressed to 
her. She stood looking at it for some moments as if fascinated. 

“To be opened to-morrow, if I do not return,” she read on the 


edge of the envelope. 
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“Tf I do not return,” she murmured blankly, with ashudder. ‘If 
I do not return,” she repeated. 

The sight of that white envelope seemed to irritate her. She picked 
it up, and threw it hastily into the drawer of the secretary, locking it 
and placing the key in her bosom. Then she sat down on the sofa 
again. Her eyes roamed here and there about the room. She saw 
on the wall the portraits of her husband and herself in a rococo 
frame. The picture had been painted during their honeymoon, 
three years before. A handsome couple, people had said, and now— 
She turned her face away and closed her eyes. 

She saw that face in a changed light. It was pallid and con- 
tracted, and on the broad, white forehead there was an awful stain 
of blood. And then the closed eyes seemed to open, and a wavering 
finger pointed toward her, while the cold lips uttered one awful word. 

She screamed, and fled from the room to her own, where she ‘ocked 
and bolted the door. It seemed to her asif that shadow which her 
brain had conjured up was following her, and its rolling eyes were 
turned with sad intent upon her, while the lips mumbled that terrible 
word in her frightened ears. 

She stumbled toward her dressing-case and took a bottle of some 
brown fluid out of a little drawer. When the cork was withdrawn, 
it emitted a strong, sickening smell, that filled the room. She looked 
behind her with a furtive shudder, hesitated a moment, then lifted 
it to her lips. When she laid the little bottle down it was half empty. 
Keeping her eyes steadily away from the door she moved slowly 
toward the sofa and lay there, face downward, her head buried in the 
cushions. 

Someone was. bending over her, she was sure. Her husband with 
his livid face stood before her, with that dreadful wound on his 
brow. His cold lips were close to hers ; slowly his rigid arms were 
reaching toward her. She screamed aloud and beat upon the walls 
with her hands. The diamond rings he had given her seared her 
fingers ; the stones had become coals of fire. She drew them off and 
flung them from her. Where was that music? In the street? No, 
in the room. How soothing it sounded in the quiet room! She did 
not turn to see whence it came, lest this magic music might cease 
and the spell be broken. 

Her terrors have been deadened by these delightful melodies. 
They revived all that was beautiful in her life, with none of its distress. 
The light drives away the darkness. No longer that terrifying figure 
of her husband stands before her. It is her lover kneeling by her 
side, and in his eyes there is a divine light that is not of earth. His 
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kisses burn her lips and fill her with a glorious exultation. He leads 
her away, and the walls melt before them into thin air. They pass 
through jewel-studded colonnades into a wondrous garden where all 
is musical and bright, and where iris-tinted birds flit here and there 
by waving palms and tinkling silver streams. And lulled by the per- 
fumed air in this Lethean land she lays down dreamily by a glisten- 
ing pool among fragrant blossoms, that fall in rosy showers from the 
tree above her head. The balmy breeze caresses her floating hair. 
Above her head a bird with jewelled wings pours out its soul in song, 
as sweet as if the very spirit of love inspired each glorious note. 
Lapped in this atmosphere of perfume, love, and song, she rests her 
tired head upon her arm and drifts away into oblivion’s sea. 


CHAPTER III 
THE RECKONING. 


Tue night closed in with sleet and snow. Marian stood by the 
window peering out between the curtains on the street. She had lit 
all the lights in the chandelier and the candles in the sconces on the 
wall, it was so much more cheerful to banish all the shadows from 
every corner. Qh, if there were only some light to dispel the shadow 
from her heart that was bearing her down! She listened, but no one 
came. Once a man paused in front of the house, but he passed on 
through the snow. Few carriages were abroad, but every one that 
passed sent a shudder through her heart, and she would lean faintly 
against the wall and press her hands tightly against her breast that 
seemed full of burning pains. But the carriages passed by, and the 
hours, and no one came. She had eaten nothing all day, and at last 
she found herself too weak to stand longer by the window and watch. 

Her untasted supper lay on the table where the maid had left it. 
She must have strength for what was certain to come. She dragged 
herself forward by leaning on the chairs, and lit the spirit-lamp to 
heat up the tea in the samovar. The sight of food was repellent to 
her, but she managed to force a few mouthfuls down, and the tea 
warmed and strengthened her. Only her heart was as cold as ice, 
and throbbed as though it were forcing its way through her breast, 
panting for freedom. Was that a step? Someone in the hall? The 
dainty Sevres cup crashed on the plate as she felt a hand seize her 
arm with a cruel grasp. She shook it off, and without daring to turn 
her face, crawled toward the corner of the room with averted eyes. 

“Who is it? Who is it?” she asked herself, in a fever of doubt. 
“Qh, if he would only speak—only speak.” 
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Well?” 

It was her husband! She felt a ringing in her ears, a sudden 
numbness seize her as if she were losing consciousness. 

He laughed, and walked toward her slowly. 

‘Look me in the face,” savagely catching her sleeve and dragging 
her close to him. ‘Look at me, I tell you,” raising her head to- 
ward his. 

She could not help seeing that his features were contracted, and 
that where he had bitten his lips there was blood that had trickled 
down on his white shirt. He looked as if he were going mad. She 
could not turn away, he held her in such a grasp. 

“Why are you not glad to see me?” he asked, with a terrible 
smile. ‘I can see you have spent the day in tears on my account, 
and now that I have returned safe and well, having settled everything 
satisfactorily, why do you not fly toembrace, to weep over me? Why? 
Task you why?” with an awful laugh. 

She reached out her arms toward him with a wretched attempt at 
fondness in her eyes, and the phantom of a smile on her lips. 

“Ah!” he exclaimed, with a gesture of disgust, pushing her from 
him. ‘ Duped once, but never again.” 

She, made a feeble effort to rise to crawl toward him. 

“No lies,” he snarled. “ The insult,” with sneering emphasis, “has 
been avenged.” He took a paper from his bosom, talking nervously the 
while. ‘ You thought you were safe. You trusted in his skill with the 
pistol. I had faith, for I was armed with the right. Listen to me,” 
shaking her savagely by the arm. ‘‘I will not detain you long. He 
agreed to the duel. We each made out a statement that we were 
tired of life and wanted to end it with suicide. This paper was to 
be found on the body of the one who fell, in order to quiet suspicion. 
I shot him dead. What! are you going to faint? There—there, I 
shall be through in a minute. This letter I found in his bosom. It 
was addressed to you. The bullet had passed through it, stamping 
it with a crimson seal. Look at it ; kiss it,” thrusting the paper in 
her face with a ferocious gesture ; “kiss it, woman ! it is red with his 
blood! Ihave read it. It is a touching epistle. He asks you to 
come to him, for you are free !” 

“ Arthur !” 

“Yes, free! I tell you so. Go to him; he has called for you from 
the dead. Go!” 

And he went down the stairs with that terrible laugh on his lips. 

Ernest De Lancey Prerson. 
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BALDER, THE POET. 


I. 
THE TIDE OF LOVE. 
Bawver, the poet, has likened his heart to the ocean; 


_Who has not guessed it, that Balder sings ever of love ? 


“‘ Love is the tide that sweeps over my heart and upheaves it; 
Mighty, resistless, obeying unchangeable law. 


‘‘ What, though his mistress be fickle? The tide, never changing, 
Reaches to kiss into pardon her darkening face. 


“‘Oh, that my love, like the tide, might prevail in his wooing ! 
Oh, that, like Dian, my Laura would deign to relent !” 


Thus sings the bard, as he likens his heart to the ocean, 
Balder, the poet, whose one only music is love. 


II. 
Day. 
THE UNIVERSALITY OF LOVE. 
“ Whether to love or indifference man is begotten, 
He that still doubteth was never begotten of man. 


* One I have found that reviled and becursed the mad passion, 
Lovingly warning the world to be wary of love. 


‘*Ten or a score I have known that were cured of love’s fever, 
Praising the balm of indifference calm and serene. 
‘* Him I heard singing last night at Cordelia’s window; 
These rose too soon from their beds and are ailing once more.” 
Thus, in an arbor reclining, bequestioned of lovers, 
Balder, the poet, sings ever and ever of love. 

III. 

Day. 

WOMAN. 

“Trust not a woman!” cries Waldemar, warmest of lovers, 
“ Nay, trust her not, though for ten sequent moons she be true! 


‘** Were she eternally fickle, then were she not fickle ; 
Constant inconstancy hardens to constance at last. 
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** Once I swore proudly : ‘ Belinda, my life she is faithful!’ 
Fate now exacteth the pledge, for, despairing, I die. 


‘* Ne’er will I trust her again.” “‘ Stay,” says Balder, uprising, 
“* See where Belinda doth beckon thee! Lo, he is gone. 


** Waldemar, doubting, has faith ; being angry, is tender ; 
Such sweet distraction inflame, oh, my Laura, in me! ” 


Now with a sigh sings the poet, and often with smiling; 
Smiling or sighing, his song is forever of love. 
IV. 
EVENING. 
LOVE’S TYRANNY. 
“Oh, what a dainty thing love is! how light and how airy ! 
Tyrants that master us ever are dainty and small. 


“Love may be fed upon fancies and glances and kisses, 
But in his wine-cup he mixes the red of the heart. 


“ Love made Avadaric weep, him, the battle-scarred hero ; 
‘Look you,’ he cried, ‘ how my Christabel’s finger doth bleed !’” 


Singing forever of love unto listening lovers, 
Balder, the poet, consumes the unnoticcd day. 
V. 
Mornine. 
LOVE'S THRALLDOM. 
‘¢ Rise, oh, ye lovers! Aurora and Laura are nearing ; 
Equal in beauty they walk and enlighten the day. 


“ Laura did whisper last evening a hope to her lover ; 
Mark, where she passes, the blushes that mantle her brow. 


‘** Oh, let me follow her! Choose ye some worthier minstrel ! 
Love is my song, yet by love I am hindered to sing. 


** Poet is he that can tell all his joy and his sorrow ; 
Call me not poet whom Laura has blessed with a kiss. 


‘* Love that is present and strong cannot stay for reflection ; 
And by reflection past feeling is ripened to song. 


‘* Love knows no past ; it doth dwell upon yesterday’s hand-touch ; 
But ’twas not yesterday ; ’twas the last moment; is now! 


“So, let me follow!” cries Balder ; and, breaking, he passes 
Where, from his leafy concealment, the cuckoo invites. 
GerorGE H. SrocKBRIDGE. 
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A REVOLT. 


Tue forest was awake! and the light mist that floats in the morn- 
ing air began to shimmer into silvery flakes under the sultry rays of 
an August sun. 

“Tt is going to be a lovely day,” said an early-rising Daisy, as she 
lifted her dainty little head from out a tuft of grass. She drew a 
long breath, filling her lungs with the balmy air, and stretched her 
tender green stem, after having bathed in the life-giving dew of 
morning. 

“Oh! oh!” exclaimed an old white-headed Nettle that lived a few 
steps off, under a grand old oak, and had observed, with a grave, ex- 
perienced eye, the morning toilet of her neighbor. ‘More plans for 
conquest, my dear Daisy? I fancy that our good friend Buttercup 
won’t be a bachelor much longer, judging from the style you are car- 
rying on, you little coquette !” 

“Oh! is that you, Granny Nettle ? Good-morning to you! ” and 
young Miss Daisy bent her delicate head in respectful salutation to 
Mother Nettle, whom everybody loved and venerated because she 
always gave such good, sensible advice. 

Just then an old Thistle, who had fixed his abode between the great 
stones which made a sort of fortress for him, uttered an exclamation 
of joyous surprise. Having glanced at his feet on waking up, he 
had perceived that a family of Violets to whom he had offered his 
hospitality, and whom he protected by his influence, had been in- 
creased by some pretty little ones, who smiled up at him with their 
sweet amethyst eyes. 

During all this, the handsome Buttercup had been strolling about 
his sweetheart, Daisy, and flirting lovingly, while a foppish Wood-lily 
was holding an animated conversation with a Sweetbriar, that blushed 
with pleasure and bent over him to hear the better his honeyed com- 
pliments. 

A couple of wild Strawberries lived modestly, a little retired, and 
watched affectionately the gambols of their numerous and restless 
offspring, who pushed their noses into everything, as children will 
do. 

“Look out! look out, my friends!” cried suddenly a young Grass- 
hopper, approaching with hurried bounds. ‘“ Another picnic party 
is coming like the one that killed so many of you last month; let us 
form some plan of defence, and not submit tamely to be slaughtered 
by these human beings without pity or remorse.” 
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This terrible news affrighted all the little groups of flowers, and 
each one fell to lamenting the hard fate that was impending. 

“No! no!” cried the little Daisy, struggling from the arms of the 
Buttercup, who was trying to kiss her. “I will not submit to be 
murdered like my sisters—to have my petals torn out one by one to 
that monotonous litany, ‘He loves me!—a little—much—dearly— 
passionately—not at all;’ when, unfortunately, the ‘not at all’ falls 
on my last leaf, and they throw away my poor mutilated body, and 
trample furiously on it to wreak their vengeance. Vengeance for 
what ?—because for the most part I tell them the truth, and should 
be worshipped as an oracle, instead of slain like a traitor. Let us 
defend ourselves! War to mankind!” 

“For once Daisy is right,” said the Nettle. “Look at my case! 
Do you think that I like to know beforehand that I'm going to be 
stewed to make a cooling draught for sick people? That has been 
the fate of all my race for centuries. Vengeance is my cry; I'll show 
these savages that I can sting!” 

* Right,” said the Thistle. ‘I’m with you, and this very moment 
I will sharpen my thorns to pierce the invaders.” 

“No murder, I beg of you,” said the Mother Violet. ‘“ Rather 
than see the blood of my friends and fellow-citizens flow, I will die 
myself, with my children. Mr. Thistle, you who are so good, and 
have so generously given us an asylum in your castle, do not expose 
yourself to ruin. These people are more powerful than we. Hide 
yourself under yon great rocks and you will pass unnoticed, and es- 
cape being torn from our affection and gratitude.” And she gazed at 
him with her great blue, supplicating eyes. 

The Thistle, under his rude exterior, had a tender and generous 
heart, and was deeply moved by this proof of friendship ; but he was 
far too loyal and brave to desert his comrades and basely seek safety 
in ignominious concealment ; so he insisted on Mme. Violet and her 
daughters taking refuge beneath his tough and well-armed leaves, 
and promised to be cautious and prudent. 

“ As for me,” said the Buttercup, who would not show cowardice 
before the martial eyes of his Daisy, “I shall go and seek a family of 
Ants that lives in my neighborhood, and to whom I have been able 
to do many a goed turn. Aunts are very ingenious people, and may 
serve us at our need.” 

“And I,” cried a young Daffodil, who was imprudently leaning 
over the edge of the pond to admire his own image, “I have only to 
make a sigu to my friends, the Frogs, and the entire nation will help 
us,” 
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Some wild Vines that climbed about the old oak-tree promised 
their aid also, which was the more welcome as it was precisely the 
shelter of the massive tree and its thick foliage that attracted the 
merrymakers whose advent was so dreaded. 

The Lily had been busy while the others were talking, and a 
whole army of Wood-ticks were already marshalled for the fight. 

Some tardy Bluebells that were just opening their eyes and yawn- 
ing offered a hiding-place in their blossoms to a legion of Gnats, who 
were detailed to fall foul of the enemy immediately the battle should 
begin. 

The doughty Grasshopper went to call forth his brethren, promis- 
ing to be back in good time to spring upon the foe. 

An old Squirrel, who had been listening attentively to the proceed- 
‘ings, approached near and volunteered for the defence. ‘You shall 
see,” said his furship, ‘ how I purpose to help you, for I hate these 

,invaders as much as you do—these barbarians who catch us and put 
us in a cage that goes round and round every time we try to move— 
a treadmill for innocent people—horrible ! ” 

“War! war to the knife !” shouted all. 

“ Silence!” cried the Nettle. ‘ Everyone to his station ; no noise ; 
concentrate your strength, and don’t begin the attack till the enemy 
is settled down to gorge. Then we will teach the savages a lesson ; 
nevermore shall they dare to invade our solitude or disturb our 
peace. No mercy! no quarter! Flowerland expects that everyone 
this day will do his duty!” 

Two big omnibuses drew near. ‘“ There’s the very place they told 
me of,” ontaimal a voice, ‘there, at the foot of that oe oak, on 
the borders of the pond. Halt!” 

Everybody got out of the vehicles, quickly or slowly, according to 
age and corpulence. Two footmen in livery betook themselves to 
laying a table-cloth on the grass, and spreading on it all sorts of deli- 
cacies—pastries, terrines of foie gras, roast fowls, delicate pink hams, 
lobster salad with hard-boiled eggs and lettuce, fruit, cakes, to tempt 
all tastes ; wines, from humble claret to royal champagne ; even boil- 
ing water to make coffee ; nothing was neglected. 

The sharp woodland air had given everyone an appetite ; the com: 
pany hastened to sit down on the grass, not without some jostling, 
with peals of laughter, and rustling of silks. 

‘Good gracious!” cried all at once a little dimpled fair one, who 
had sat down near the Nettle, which began the fray by stinging her 


on the bare arm, “somebody pull up this horrible weed ! ” 
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_ As if these words had been a preconcerted signal, and before the 
servants could execute the order, a host of Frogs leaped upon the 
table with a horrible croaking, followed by an army of Ants, and a 
cloud of Gnats, which attacked the necks, the eyes, and the faces of 
the holiday-makers, who uttered the most lamentable cries of pain 
and terror. The Wood-ticks fell upon the servants, who literally dis- 
appeared from sight under the mass of insects, and were quite unable 
to attend to the numerous and agonized commands of their superiors. 
One gentleman, who had torn offa branch from the oak to disperse the 
Gnats, was so vehementiy pricked by the Thistle, that he ignomini- 
ously deserted the fray, and ran for dear life. 

Then fell on the devoted heads of the company an avalanche of nuts 
and acorns that pelted them like a hail-storm. 

It was the good old Squirrel who thus sacrificed his winter store in 
the cause of his friends. 

Now came up the Grasshoppers, in myriads, to reinforce the rest of 
the attack. There was a terrible battle. 

“Let us fly; let us quit this cursed place,” screamed everybody ; 
and they fled, routed, and indefatigably pursued by the swarms of 
insects, the most timid of which plucked up courage to sting and bite 
—«o true is it that “it is only the first step that costs.” 

After their escape, the fugitives stuffed themselves higgledy-piggledy 
into the omnibuses, which started at speed, even the very horses 
being driven to madness by the stinging of the infuriate Gnats, who 
could not forbear the battle even though victors. 

A few moments after, the Wild-wood Flowers danced a saraband on 
the damask table-cloth, while the Squirrel, aided by all his family, 
stuffed his hole in the oak-tree with a plentiful provision for the 
winter, discussing, as they worked, various delicate cates and un- 
known dainties, which the unlucky owners hadn’t had time to touch. 

The Ants, always provident, did not neglect the possibilities of the 
occasion to fill their underground store-houses, and a whole macaroon 
was pushed, dragged, and rolled patiently into their abode, where 
there was a general indigestion that night. 

The Daisy could not contain herself for joy, and allowed her 
sweetheart Buttercup to embrace her to his heart’s content, which 
condescension so elated that “gilded youth” that his face shone like 
the sun with rapture ; while, to complete the general happiness, the 
Nettle proposed that the wedding should be celebrated at once, he 
himself officiating as parson, and making some very poignant remarks 
at the conclusion of the ceremony, All drank the happy couple’s health 


and prosperity in foaming brimmers of the captured champague, which 
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unaccustomed beverage caused most of the company to tangle their 
stalks in great confusion. 

Toward evening the forest-rangers, passing by the battlefield, saw 
with astonishment the pell-mell confusion in which were scattered 
silver, china, provisions, hats, umbrellas, and shawls; they gathered 
them up, and took them to the lodge, to be reclaimed by their 
owners, little suspecting the terrible battle that had caused all this 
rich spoil to be left on the field. 

As they carried these things off, they were greeted by a peal of 
mocking laughter; they looked around, but did not discover that the 
laugh proceeded from Buttercup and Daisy, who were in good spirits, 
naturally. Nobody ever appeared to claim the abandoned prop- 
erty, and, since that memorable event, not a single picnic has dared 


to disturb the peace and content of the valiant flowers and their gal- 


lant allies. La ComressE DE 
Translated by Frep Lysrer. 


ARISTOS AND THE PEOPLE. 
O Ricur of Liberty! must sons of freemen give 
Their lives again for thee that thou in twn mayst live ? 


Have all the toil of years, thy honorea dead, the pain 
Of broken hearts, the tears, been sacrificed in vain ? 


Why always sweat and groan, thou mighty Demos, bowed 
Before the golden throne of Aristos the proud ? 

Tis not thy manhood’s due to kneel, and serve and feed 
The selfish alien few whose souls are black with greed. 
Within thy veins the blood of patriots doth course 

And surge as sweeps a flood resistless in its force. 


Arise, and shame the knave that sells his country’s fame, 
Or, cringing like a slave, doth not protect her name. 


In wisdom with thy vote give labor back its own ; 
The common good promote and selfishness dethrone. 


The deaf will laugh and sneer at thee, and fate defy, 
And brand as fools who hear the toilers’ muttered ery. 


Thus has it always been, and Liberty has fought 
Knee-deep in blood to win the common rights she sought. 


When Demos learns to hate. in passion of despair, 
Rich Aristos the great, let Aristos beware. 
Joun Raysom Brivce. 
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COMMUNISM IN CHINA AND COREA. 


To the casuist a communism within an autocracy so apparently ab- 
solute in form as that of China and Corea seems such an anomalous 
condition that it cannot be accepted without cavil ; and yet, for a fact, 
a communism which goes back to an early period has existed and still 
exists in China, and has been maintained alike in Corea from the very 
commencement of the present dynasty. 

Guizot has said, in his “History of Civilization in Europe,” that 
‘even the institution of monarchy and the feudal relations of lord and 
vassal and assemblies of freemen existed at the same time, and were 
eontinually confounded, and continually changing.” These assem- 
blies of freemen formed themselves into guilds in order to resist the 
encroachments of government and of a favored class. The Collegia 
Opificum, which was formed in Rome as early as 67 B.c., was a work- 
men’s organization which became so powerful that it excited the 
jealousy of the aristocratic element, and by its influence the Senate 
was induced to decree its abolition ; and later, when re-established by 


Publius Pulcher Clodius, they were again abolished by Julius Cxesar, 


When Constantine the Great was at the height of his power, the 
seed already sown had grown to such an extent that it is claimed 
that more than thirty guilds of working-men existed in Rome. Theo- 
doric the Great founded guilds in Constantinople after the conquest 


of that city in 90; and we are told that when Charlemagne sent his 


young wife Desirée back to her royal father, Didier, the Lombard 
king, bearing a message to the effect that, “while Longobardian maid- 
ens made passable wives for sleepy monks, they were unfit for the 
stalwart men of the Carlovingian race,’’ Charlemagne followed up the 
insult by invading the country and wresting from his repudiated 
father-in-law the famous iron crown. To atone for this injustice in a 


measure, and soften the wrath of the people, Charlemagne confirmed 
the privileges of the Longobardian guilds, and gave to the maneru 
(masons) the rights enjoyed by the free Franks ; hence the origin of 
the term “‘freemasons.” It is unnecessary to follow through each 
century the ebb and flow of a movement which, in one form or an- 
other, is still struggling for recognition in Europe, and which in our 
own century has received impulsion from the teachings of such apostles 
of the rights of labor as Babceuf, Cabet, St. Simon, Fourier, Louis 
Blanc, Proudhon, Marx, Robertus, and Lassalle. If medizeval feud- 
alism in Europe suffered communism to take root through the me- 
dium of guilds and trades-unions, the same system was permitted to 
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grow up in the Far East, where government was and still is in es- 
sence feudalistic, pure and simple. Nor is it certain that feudalism 
does not offer to the governed certain conditions of communism which 
are difficult of realization under the exactions of more modern gov- 
ernment. And to cite a distinguished student of political economy of 
our day on this subject, who says: “It is in vain to rejoice over the 
aggregate of our prosperity, and to forget that a great part of the 
nation has no share in its benefit. It may be that the wisdom of our 
forefathers was accidental ; it is certain that society was divided by 
less sharp lines, and was held together by common ties in a far closer 
manner, in the past than it is now. The feudal system of the Middle 
Ages was one of mutual interests ; its theory of property involved 
far more exacting duties than modern rights ever acknowledge, or 
remember, or perhaps know.” 

The origin of feudalism in Europe, according to Kent, “is to be 
attributed,” to quote his words, “to the northern Gothic conquer- 
vrs of the Roman Empire. It was part of their military policy, and 
devised by them as the most effective means to secure their con- 
quests. It was the law of military occupation, and the great purpose 
of the tenure was defence.” It will be easy, therefore, to comprehend 
that the possibilities of which it had shown itself susceptible in its 
migration, had their origin in the bosom of those 2mong whom it was 
engendered in the East; and this fact will enable us to understand 
the liberalism or communism of which it is our purpose to speak. 


L 


Trve when, in China as in Corea, is ever a most perplexing qual- 
ity to determine. Records and writings are regarded with something 
akin to awe, and are considered as both sacred and secret. The Chi- 
nese and Corean bookmakers, or so-called Jiterati, are a privileged class 
whose particular office is to keep two books filled with the daily rec- 
ord of events concerning the reigning dynasty: only the good things 
said of the monarch can be consulted by him; the other is the black 
book, in which are recorded his misdeeds. In this he may not look. 
However this may be, it is certain that the literati oceupy themselves 
solely with the scandals of court life, to the exclusion of more serious 
events, and without regard to dates; it is almost impossible to trace 
the beginning or the end of any historical event, either in China or 
Corea. When guilds and trades-unions, therefore, commenced it is 
quite impossible to learn definitely, but it is certain they go back to 
a very remote period, and even to the Tang and Ming dynasty. 

Guilds in China are of two kinds, and are known as Wei-Kuan, 
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Chambers of Conimerce, and Awny-So, Trades-Unions. In the consti- 
tution and by-laws of the Ningpo guild, at Wenchow, the reason for 
their establishment is thus expressed : 


Wei-Kuan were first established at the metropolis by Mandarins, among com- 
patriots or fellow provincials, for mutual aid and protection ; subsequently mer- 
chants formed guilds like those of the Mandarins, and now they exist in every 
province. 


The Shantung guild of Ningpo, a few years ago, issued the follow- 
ing significant bulletin : 


Preamble: We learn that Shin, B.c. 2255, made uniform the measures of 
length and capacity, and corrected the steelyards; and that in the early Chou 
period measures of capacity were provided and engraved with descriptive char- 
acters, that gemmeous weights were made, market hours were fixed, and credit 
allowed for ten days. 

Thus it appears that arrangements were made of old for even and fair busi- 
ness transactions, as we now desire them to be. At the present time the Fm- 
pire is prosperous, the sea is no longer infested by pirates, and vessels like 
clouds ply from north to south and from south to north. 

Unless a man’s simple promise is worth a thousand catties of gold, he will 
nowhere be trusted. (Goods must be trunsported to the advantage of all concerned. 
These are axioms, 

Times and circumstances change, and old rules require to be adapted to new 
conditions ; to be equitable and conformable to men’s feelings, they should be 
as even as the balance, as uniform as the waveless ocean, and observed with a 
punctuality as sure as the unerring tides, in order that confidence may be main- 
tained, ete. 


The Kung-So, or Trades-Unions, are composed of retail traders and 
artisans, and are innumerable. They often “strike” against their 
employers, and, like the mercantile guilds, each one of them is gov- 
erned by its own by-laws. In a case reported recently to the Royal 
Asiatic Society, Dr. McGowan refers to a call for a meeting of the 
Wenchow Blacksmiths Union, which is interesting to cite. It said : 


The metallurgic art existed in high antiquity (prehistoric). In the Chow era, 
vases and tripods were cast, as we learn from the book of odes. Thus our man- 
ufacture has been followed by thousands of years, and, happy in its products, has 
suffered no interruption to the present day. 

But recently we who are engaged in casting pots and kettles, and in forging 
iron utensils, have discovered that owing partly to depreciation of dollars, and 
partly to increase of public work, our by-laws for protection required to be more 
definitely defined. We therefore convened a meeting at the temple, and during 
the theatrical entertainment and feasting, we agreed on a new tariff of wages for 
work and price for our manufactured wares. Any infraction of the rules wil! 
be punished by inflicting a fine of a theatrical performance, and three tables of 
liquors and viands, 
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Boycotting, thought to be an entirely new method of the western 
proletaire, is very common with the Chinese communist, and the rules 
of the guilds expressly declare that, pending litigation with a foreign 
firm or others, members of the several guilds shall transact no busi- 
ness therewith. A recent case of an offending member will give some 
idea of the severity of their rules. It appears that gold leaf in a large 
quantity was required for the Emperor. The work was pressing, and 
one of the craft represented to the official that, if he were allowed to 
take an additional number of workmen to those prescribed, the work 
would be greatly expedited. This being accorded him, it came to the 
notice of the guild, and this latter were greatly enraged ; word was 
passed around that ‘Biting to death is not a capital offence.” Ac- 
cordingly, one hundred and twenty-three of them at a given signal 
rushed on the wretch, each taking a bite, and death quickly relieved 
the victim of their fiendish fury. To make sure that none had 
shirked his duty, ‘‘no one was allowed to quit the shop whose bloody 
lips and gums did not attest to his fidelity.” The murderer who 
took the first bite was discovered and beheaded, it is true, but the 
one hundred and twenty-two went scot free, a fact which goes to 
prove the influence exercised by these “assemblies of freemen ” in 
China. 

It will be seen, from the foregoing, that communism in China is 
“a condition and not a theory,” and that the Chinese proletaire has 
made for himself a large place in the government, in which he is an 
economical money-getting factor in whom the government takes a 
paternal interest. 

The guild halls situated in almost every city of China are elegant 
structures, and all that art in architecture, gilding, and carving can 
effect is done to render them imposing. One portion is dedicated to 
theatrical performances in honor of the gods. At one end is the 
stage, at the other a shrine, while in the surrounding balconies the 
lookers-on may witness plays while feasting and chatting; for the 
Chinaman is greatly given to amusements, and is a jovial and fun-lov- 
ing creature. 

At the Bankers and Brokers Exchange, at Ningpo, the Chinese at 
times have their “ Black Fridays,” when the excitement and frenzy of 
Wall Street is re-enacted, and when too often the unfortunate seek 
death in their despair by opium or by drowning. 

The Chinaman, it will be seen, is not one whit behind his western 
brother, and as a business man he is by all odds vastly his superior. 
Having said so much of the communist in China, let us turn to have 
a glance at his younger brother in Corea. 
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II. 


His Majesty Li is King of Corea, and is the twenty-eighth sover- 
eign of his dynasty, founded by Tai-jo in a.p, 1392. The king gov- 
erns with three councillors, the first of which ranks as a prime min- 
ister, or Yung-Sang ; the second is Choa-Sang, and is the left senior 
councillor ; and the third Wu-Sang, or right junior councillor. The 
departments of the government are six, namely: Revenue, Rites, War, 
Punishment, Public Works, and Ceremonies, and to each of these 
are attached an unlimited number of vice-presidents to assist their 
chief in doing nothing, or next to nothing. There are six generals, 
the generals commanding the Left Barracks, the Right, the Front, the 
Middle, the Rear, and the Special ; and under these the commanders 
of provinces and governors. With these six generals resides the bal- 
ance of power, if not indeed the supreme power, and they have {in fact 
reduced the authority of the king to the utmost minimum. These 
pseudo-military chiefs maintain a host of followers and dependents, 
to whom the service offers certain seductive privileges and immuni- 
ties, such, for example, as the privilege of doing a little private looting 
of the people on their own account. The men in fact form, each under 
his respective chief, the Corean army ; once enrolled, a member is no 
longer obliged to labor ; he receives a monthly ration of rice, and twice 
a year a suit of cotton clothes. A peculiarity of the service exists in the 
fact that he must purchase the privilege of his enrolment. Like his 
master, the soldier preys upon the coolie, and frequently strips him 
of his hard-won earnings. It came under my knowledge more than 
once, while residing in Corea, that the soldiers stationed as guards 
at the legations and consulates made raids into the country, and in 
the name of the foreign minister or consul, robbed the countrymen, 
simply alleging the foreigner’s order to do so, 

In this system of government it is also necessary to mention a 
civil service examination, which tends to perpetuate the rule of what 
are called rank men, the veritable barons of the country. The de- 
vice of some passed master in statecraft, these examinations are 
free to all, and for the insidious purpose of creating among all classes 
men of rank, who are termed, respectively, Yang-ban-nom, men of 
high rank, and Song-nom, men of low rank, the subtle statesman 
rightly judging that, in his own sphere, the Song-nom would be quite 
as zealous and as potent a factor in the state as the Yang-ban-nom or 
noble in his. In illustration of the working of this system, it may 
interest the reader to refer to the following case, which came under 
the writer’s notice : a common coolie who was employed at the United 
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States legation, in Seoul, in the capacity of janitor, came to me one 
day, and kow-tow-ing or bowing, according to custom, announced that 
he had taken rank, that is, by squeeze and dishonesty he had amassed 
sufficient money to buy himself into the Song-nom, or low rank class. 
It being understood that the examination is simply a farce, and con- 
sists mainly in citing a line, perhaps, of poetry, or shooting with a 
bow and arrow, archery being considered a great attainment. Now, 
it must be understood that when once a Corean has taken rank, coolie 
though he be, he becomes thenceforth too refined and exalted for 
labor. When commanded, therefore, to perform the work for which 
he was then being paid by the United States government at the rate 
of fourteen Mexican dollars per month, this coolie insolently refused, 
alleging that he had become a gentleman, and therefore could not 
be expected to perform the service. The government of the United 
States paid this man fourteen dollars per month for a service which 
he actually refused to perform because of a custom, and on account 
‘of his personal vanity. Henceforth this creature was added to the 
legalized and patented robbers of the country, squeezing the coolie 
with the same ruthless hand as the Yang-ban; and this system is 
progressive, and is constantly being recruited by the quick and ever- 
recurring examinations, which afford a good revenue to the king and 
court in the army of rank men, or Yang-bans, who are evolved. In 
this hopeless and vicious circle the government revolves, and there is 
no hope of change, because it has been made to permeate all classes. 

In order to preserve itself in some degree from the organized 
robbery and rapacity of the Yang-ban of both high and low estate, 
the Corean coolie class has established a guild known as the Pusang, 
which dates back to the foundation of the present dynasty. The 
Pusang is in fact a communism, an immense association of small 
traders, carriers, pedlers, and artisans, numbering, it is said, two 
hundred thousand, and having its branches throughout the entire 
country. The association has its grand-master, an office which is 
elective, and is governed by certain rules and regulations, doubtless 
derived from the example of similar societies in China. All property 
of the members is held in common, and the product of their labor 
becomes a part of the common fund. A fellowship or certain free- 
masonry is maintained, so that a member may make himself known 
by signs and grips, and in case of want he is entitled to protection, 
and, if dead, to interment at the expense of the society, a tax per 
capita being levied upon all for this purpose. 

Trade in Corea is still in its most primitive stages, and the changs 
or market-places are still held at stated intervals throughout the 
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provinces, which attract the people by thousands to exchange com- 
modities and for barter and sale. The Pusang has become so large 
of late years, and its resistance to the tyranny and spoliation of 
the Yang-ban so open and pronounced, that the government has 
sought to minimize its strength by the organization of a society known 
as thé Posang, in which many men of rank have become members. 
That this latter society is regarded with no little suspicion by the 
lower class is shown from the fact that it is difficult, if not impossible, 
to secure any information whatever about it. Not many months ago, 
the government seized the grand-master of the Pusany, imprisoned 
him upon charges of disloyalty, and later, it is said, he was secretly 
decapitated by an arbitrary order. 

In a government so concrete as that of Corea, where the interests 
of prince and peasant have been so adroitly woven in a band of ig- 
norance and vice, all idea of change or evolution per se is absolutely 
illusory. Native revolution can only be a battle for place, not prog- 
ress, as aptly illustrated in the atrocious murders which character- 
ized the brutal coup-d’¢état of the so-called progressive party, in 1884. 
Nor can the stray bit of communism here mentioned serve as a point 
upon which to base a hope for a country which is still within the 
toils of a peculiar and firmly fixed feudalism. Corea under a foreign 
domination is quite another question, which must wait the logic 
of coming events, whose shadow even now is not very far away. 

Nore.—The geographical situation of Corea determines in no un- 
certain way her future political status. Siberia touches her frontier 
in the northeast, where at Vladivostock, on the Japan Sea, Russia 
has quietly and quickly established a strong chain of fortifications 
and a naval station, to which is being added a garrison of several 
thousand Cossacks in anticipation of the Trans-Siberian Railway, 
already in course of construction, and which, it is claimed, is to be 
completed within the next four years, thus securing communication 
by rail and steamer from St. Petersburg through to the Japan Sea. 
This event, it is only too evident, enlarges the horizon of Corea’s 
polities, in which, as yet, the conflicting interests of. China and 
Japan, England and Germany, appear only, in opposition to Russian 
ageression, in a somewhat intangible and nebulous form. Possessing 
no serious elements of a civilized nationality, sui generis, Corea can- 
not but be benefited by absorption by one or all of these powers, 
and, the Corean proletaire aiding, become at length a civilized and 
progressive country. 

Cuarves 
Ex-Secretary of Legation and Consul-General to Corea. 
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Lixcerixa, one fair Roman day, among the marble gods in Mr. 
Story’s studio, I heard him describe the visit there of a hard-headed 
New England lawyer—an old friend of his father’s. “I showed him 
what I had here,” Mr. Story said. “Perhaps I fancied it was im- 
pressing him somewhat, for he was silent, and had a thoughtful air. 
At last he had seen all I had to offer, and I waited with some inter- 
est for his verdict. ‘Ah, William,’ he said, musingly and somewhat 
regretfully, ‘you might have been a great lawyer like your father— 
you had it in you—but you chose to stay on here and pinch mud.’” 

To pass an hour among Mr. Story’s marbles is to be convinced that 
he has “ pinched mud” to some purpose ; but to be a sculptor was 

‘his vocation. That he should succeed in it is perhaps less wonderful 
than is that affluence of nature which made him also a poet, a novelist, 
and an essayist. His just published ‘Conversations in a Studio” * 
are full of the rich results of a life of study, observation, and work. 

A chat in Mr. Story’s studio has long been one of the memorable 
delights of a sojourn in Rome ; and it is now the good fortune of the 
untravelled that they also can be admitted to these symposia, over 
which the sculptor-poet-novelist-critic, all in one, presides. I must 
note, en passant, that Mr. Story introduces to us many of his prede- 
cessors in art, who like himself were variously gifted. In ancient 
days the artists who were content with one line of achievement were 
not considered the greatest men. Phidias, for example, was a 
painter, an engraver, a worker in embossed figures, a sculptor in 
brass, gold, and ivory, as well as in marble, and, eke, a musician. 
Leonardo da Vinci was almost as eminent an engineer as he was 
painter. Michael Angelo was a poet, sculptor, painter, and architect. 
Giotto, also, was accomplished in all these arts. Salvator Rosa was a 
painter, a poet, and a musician. Orcagna was painter, sculptor, and 
architect. These are only a few of Mr. Story’s glorious list of men 
whose knowledge of various arts made them stronger in each one. 

These conversations in the studio are between Mallett, who is evi- 
dently. Mr. Story, himself, and Belton, a genial and cultured flaneur, 
who has loved the arts he does not practice, and the books he does not 
write, and who is not without opinions of his own ; though his chief 


* “Conversations” in a Studio,” by William Wetmore Story. Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. 
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part in the conversations is that of a listener with an inquiring mind, 
whose well-put questions lead “ Mallett ” on to the display of his own 
rich stores of learning and experience. 

The studio talks are by no means confined to the discussion of art 
and artists. Mr. Story’s most interesting criticisms concern them- 
selves with literature ; especially with poetry. He declares that he 
is as tired of hearing Goethe called an artist as the Athenians of 
old were of hearing Aristides called the just. ‘“ Artist!” he cries. 
“ Despite his large talent and his many accomplishments, he is ut- 
terly without that innate enthusiasm, that fiery impulse, that self- 
surrender to passion for his work, that alone can make an artist, in 
the true sense of the word. He was essentially cold of nature, and 
his expression is generally cold. He drove his Pegasus in good Ger- 
man harness, and Pegasus never ran or flew away with him.” To 
Mr. Story the “Elective Affinities” seems ‘a mechanical mosaic ;” 
and he is bored by ‘‘ Wilhelm Meister.” 

Naturally he finds Goethe’s criticisms of Shakespeare both banal 
and inadequate. The great German, himself a mechanician in art, 
tries to take ‘‘ Hamlet” to pieces, as a watchmaker dissects a watch 
sent to him for repairs; while, however other people’s plays may be 
constructed, the one certainty about Shakespeare’s is that “ they 
grow and develop, one joint out of another, one branch and one 
twig out of another—naturally, freely, unexpectedly, as a tree grows. 

. . There is a daring truth of unexpectedness in Shakespeare as 
there is in nature. His characters do not say what you expect ; but 
what their nature prompts. A tree has its law, but it has also its 
whim and caprice ; and one limb and branch is not balanced against 
another geometrically, as it is in Goethe’s plays. To translate Shake- 
speare is as impossible as to copy Titian.” 

On the whole, I scarcely know of any criticism which seems to me 
more intimately true than the ‘ Conversations” Mr. Story devotes 
to Shakespeare. He dwells especially on his impartiality. Shake- 
speare had no favorites. To him it was all one whether it was Dot- 
tom or Othello, Beatrice or Lady Macbeth, Pistol oy Lear. He draws 
them all with the certainty of life and of nature ; and he leaves them 
without one touch of praise or blame. There is no trace of sympathy 
for Othello, or of reprobation for Jago. And yet sometimes one 
catches from the plays a hint of something distinctly personal. One 
comes now and again, for instance, on some expression of delight in 
mere living, or of shrinking from the thought of death, which reveals 
that life was to Shakespeare a divine, great joy, and that the thought 
of its extinction in death had for him a special repulsion. 
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Perhaps one finds this subtle self-revelation most of all in “ Hamlet ; ° 
and, by the way, few critics, it seems to me, have so surely compre- 
hended the character of Hamlet as has Mr. Story. The key to what 
seems like irresolution he finds in /amlet’s introversion and his met- 
aphysical hesitations. Hamlet does not hesitate in his course with 
Rosencrantz and Guildenstern. He is only incapable of swift and sure 
decision when metaphysical doubts and scruples assail him. 

Nature denied to Shakespeare no gift of creation. He could do all 
things supremely. His colossal power of passion is as strong in Lear 
as in Othello. He was not less well acquainted with Zmogen than with 
Cleopatra. His fools, even, are each one individual ; and so are his 
cowards. Compare, for instance, /arolles and Falstaff, The coward- 
ice of Macbeth strikes still a different note, and is born of the guilty 
spirit, not of the shrinking flesh. What supreme art! what absolute 
nature! His very carriers in the inn-yard at Rochester are alive. 
The minor characters of his plays are never lay figures ; but the 
‘greater the occasion the greater the power, and he never seemed to 
have reached any limits. His latest plays were his noblest. If only 
he had gone on living! 

By the way, how many great poets and great artists have lived 
longer than most other men! Mr. Story gives us a list of long-lived 
kings of art which makes one wonder whether, after all, the true 
fountain of youth is not to be found in the activity of the spiritual 
forces. Age, it seems, does not wither poets. No doubt Mr. Story 
—himself a poet—finds comfort in this thought. He triumphantly 
confronts us with Chaucer, who began his ‘‘ Canterbury Tales” at 
sixty ; with Milton, who wrote his ‘‘ Paradise Lost ” at nearly that age, 
and his “Samson Agonistes” several years later. Homer (I am glad 
to see that Mr. Story still believes in Homer) was an old man when 
he wrote the “Tliad.” Sophocles was nearly ninety when he was 
summoned before the Phratores on the charge that his intellectual 
powers were decayed; and his triumphant answer was to read to 
them the ‘‘idipus at Colonus,” which he had just then composed. 
Simonides, the great lyric poet, gained the crown of victory over all 
competitors with his “ Dithyrambie Chorus” in his eightieth year. 
Pindar wrote on bravely till he was past eighty. 

'To come down to later times, Petrarca died at seventy, but his life 
was given to literature till its last noment ; and he was found dead 
in his library with a book still in his hand. Metastasio lived and 
wrote until he was eighty-four ; and Goldoni wrote some of his best 
plays after he was eighty. 

To take a leap to our own century, Wordsworth lived to be eighty, 
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with unfailing poetic power ; and Lord Tennyson, his successor as 
poet-laureate, has just published a volume of noble poems in his 
eighty-first year. Goethe labored on, with youthful mind and fresh 
achievement, until he died at eighty-three. We have Bancroft living 
still, on this side the water, at past ninety ; Dr. Holmes chats ‘‘ Over 
the Teacups ” at eighty ; and Whittier writes ballads at eighty-two, 
with the fire of youth in them. 

Mr. Story devotes some delightful talks to modern poets. He 
speaks of Shelley’s perfect lyrics as “almost trampled into the dust 
while he lived by the same public who cherished and applauded the 
most trivial verse of Lord Byron.” I confess to a personal pleasure 
in finding that Mr. Story cares no more for Byron than I do. Of 
course it would be impossible to deny to the author of “ Childe Har- 
old” the possession of genius. He had tremendous “ go ;” but he 
was careless in his language—his epithets were often ill-chosen, and 
lis energy was false and spasmodic. He was a posew', both in his 
work and in his life. He simulated worse vices than he possessed, 
and rejoiced in the reputation of a Don Juan. In his verses there 
was the same unreality. They had something that charmed the ear 
and the sense ; but when you came to examine them they had not 
told you the truth. 

It is a curious fact, to which Mr. Story calls our attention, that so 
very few of Wordsworth’s poems have anything in them of the pas- 
sion of personal love. One sonnet, the one beginning— 

“Why art thou silent? Is thy love a plant 
Of such weak fibre that the treacherous air 
Of absence withers what was once so fair ?” 


would seem to be an exception ; and it is amusing to know what was 
its origin. There was living in the neighborhood an old lady whom 
Wordsworth knew, and, on the approach of St. Valentine’s day, some 
of the poet’s friends proposed to him, by way of joke, to surprise this 
spinster neighbor with a valentine. He consented, and this—his one 
loye-sonnet—was the result. 

Mr. Story’s criticisms of art, both past and present, are as fearless 
as they are interesting. The greater the artist the less self-conscious 
he is sure to be. Michael Angelo, in his last days, made a design 
representing himself as a child in a go-cart, with the inscription 
under it— 

I AM YET LEARNING. 


inffaelle was more self-conscious and less great. Mr. Story feels a 
lack of depth in Raffaelle’s art, and thinks, though he died at thirty- 
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seven, that he had already grown mannered and academic, and 
would have reached no higher point of achievement had he lived on 
for a century. 

These two volumes of “Studio Conversations” are really a mine 
of wealth, ‘The loving reader can take them up with pleasure in any 


odd five minutes, and find instant refuge in them from the common- 
places of every day. They offer him both information and suggestion 
—the charm, in short, of the best society. 

Lovise CuanpLer Movtron. 


Ii. 


Here is indeed a new step forward in publication.* It is one of 
those steps which make a man glad that his life comes at this time, 
and make him pity the people who did not have his chances. 

Mr. Benjamin F. Stevens, of London, himself an accomplished 
scholar in the line of American history, is the man to whom the na- 
tion owes the recovery of a great collection of the Franklin papers, 
after they had gone astray in the petty enterprises for publishing 
them of Temple Franklin, the great Franklin’s little grandson. Mr. 
Stevens, some time since, followed his researches into the archives 
which contain Revolutionary documents, so far that he knew what 
was to be found in different collections, and obtained from differer.t 
governments the permits for the use of papers. With a large staff of 
clerks, he began and has carried forward an elaborate index to these 
papers, which enables him to give to an inquirer a key which un- 
locks for him the particular subject he is concerned in, without hunt- 
ing over half Europe for information as to where it is to be found. 

Mr. Stevens then conceived the plan, which seemed impracticable 
to outsiders, but which we now see he can accomplish. He has be- 
gun to publish facsimiles of these original manuscripts, so that the 
American scholar may use them at home. One has no longer to 
cross the water for them; one has not to hunt here and there to find 
them. I have, on the table at my side as I write these words, in 
Boston, the secret correspondence of Eden, one of the English Secre- 
taries of State, with the different spies whom Lord North’s govern- 
ment maintained in France, watching Franklin, Deane, Lee, and the 
rest, in the critical years of 1776 and 1777. Yes, they are marked 
“most private,” and many of them cost the government, as appears 


* B, F. Stevens's Facsimiles of Manuscripts in European Archives Relating to 
Ame, ca, 1773-1783 ; with Descriptions, Editorial Notes, Collations, References, 
and Translations. Vols. I. and II., Nos, 1-234. Issued only to Subscribers, at 4 
Trafalgar Square, Charing Cross, London, December, 1889. 
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from their contents, fifty guineas a page. But here they are, in pre- 
cise facsimile of the original, so that, if the original letter had been 
on as good paper, and unfolded, Eden himself could not have “ told 


other from which.” They are photographie copies. Nothing is left 


to the blunder of a copyist, or to the imagination or sensitiveness of 
an editor. 

And this is no dainty selection. The whole file of Eden's letters 
from his spies is here. In the two “volumes,” as they are called, 
which are in fact two large boxes full of letters, are two hunared and 
thirty-four documents, some short, some long. They are just what 
Eden received, almost always by special messenger, and what he read 
eagerly through, to know what these shifty rebels, the philosopher 
and his friends, were doing. Often the report was submitted to the 
king himself, and in one and another instance you have the king’s 
own comment on it. 

Now this reality in the material is what the student of history 
wants. When one reads a letter of George Washington, if Washing- 
ton says “Old Put,” there is a hint of the way things were done, 
and of Washington’s habit of mind. If any editor alters this to 
* General Putnam ” you read without fully understanding the letter. 
Or when someone goes to England, and goes through a file of let- 
ters, and says, “There is nothing there,” you feel that, perhaps, he 
does not know what you wanted. You are trying to find out some- 
thing about Arthur Lee’s insanities, or Silas Deane’s trading opera- 
tions ; and this man did not know what was important to you. But 
you take Mr. Stevens’s reproduction, with the comfortable assurance 
that you have been saved an ocean voyage, you have not been seasick 
on the way, and yet you know a great deal more about this thing 
than did the poor Mr. Eden to whom these letters were written, and 
who was paying for them so smartly from the king’s purse. 

A sad set these secret agents were. We are sorry for their great- 
grandchildren, who must be going and coming somewhere. And in 
the recent effort to glorify the American Tories, Mr. Stevens’s book 
comes in as rather a wet blanket. For here is Rev. John Vardill, 
whoever he was, writing mean little notes to Eden, to help him to 
some bit of information which could be obtained in some stealthy 
manner. Here is a certain Mr. Edwards, whose real name was not 
Edwards, who had got Deane’s confidence so much that he was even 
a copying-clerk in Franklin’s office, and he betrayed all such secrets 
as he could get hold of. And here especially is Paul Wentworth, 
probably one of the New Hampshire family, a well-educated gentle- 
man, living like a gentleman, who was at Eden’s beck and call to go 
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to Paris whenever Eden sent him, even though he had to take a boat 
of his own to cross from Dover to Calais, when the packet was afraid 
to put to sea. 

Now you may say that these Tories thought it was desirable that 
their country should remain under the king’s sway, and that what 
they did they did for their country. But it is not a nice thing to 
read, for instance, in Wentworth’s own handwriting, his account of a 
dinner-party to which Deane invited him. 

“T shall relate minutely the conversation, which lasted till nine 
o'clock. After settling that he was not at liberty, as this note to 
ABC expressed, but both of us bound strictly to secrecy, and the 
confidence of private gentlemen wishing well to both countries, he 
opened with a long history,” ete. 

Then follow twenty pages of narrative of the conversation, written 
in the same ink and with the same pen which explains that “ both of 
us were strictly bound to secrecy and the confidence of private gen- 
tlemen.” And this hound, who understands a private gentleman's 
place in this way, puts in as a postscript: ‘“‘ May I say you in Lon- 
don are rather too precise, and embarrass my precautions and argu- 
ments, besides doubling the guards about 51 and me.” 51 is the fig- 
ure used in the cipher to represent Silas Deane, and all this means 
that Eden had so little confidence in Wentworth that he had another 
spy on him, whom Wentworth had detected, and, while embarrassed 
by the presence of this spy, he liked to show his master that he had 
found him out in his clumsiness. 

George III. wrote to Lord North, after he had read this despatch 
of Wentworth’s: ‘Those papers from Mr. Wentworth concerning 
his conversation seem more calculated to show his knowledge than 
to convey much information that-can produce anything essential.” 
This was true enough; Deane understood his man perfectly well, 
and played with him in the whole conversation. Whether both of 
them did not drink a little more wine than was good for them is a 
question which will occur to anyone who has read the papers through 
in the quiet of January, 1890, and without any of the prejudices of 
the moment. 

But every now and then there comes to light a little bit of contem- 
porary information which is curious. For instance, in this very des- 
patch, Wentworth says that Deane says, that the project for the inva- 
sion of Canada was lost twice in Congress, and carried by one voice at 
last. ‘Then only to seize the warlike stores and evacuate it to Ticon- 
deroga and Crown Point, which were to be maintained at the discretion 
of the commander-in-chief of that army, if he found the Indians and 
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inhabitants of the disputed lands west of Connecticut River were dis- 
posed as Major Skeene had reported in his examination.” This may 
be true or not, but it is quite clear that Wentworth thought it was 
true. Deane told him also that he had planned, and chiefly at his 
own private expense executed, the seizure of Ticonderoga and Crown 
Point. 

Again, the despatch says that Deane “‘ condemned the rashness of 
the Bunker Hill affair in Dr. Warren, for it could not be kept after- 
ward, and it prevented proposals then concerting to be made to Gen- 
eral Gage by Congress.” Of these proposals there is not a syllable 
in any other correspofidence, and this must probably be taken as one 
of Deane’s inventions for the purposes of this conversation. 

The careful reader of Franklin’s life will remember a certain Cap- 
tain Hynson, whom that old sea-dog Wickes was fond of, and who 
had the confidence of Nicholson, another of our naval commanders. 
It appears from this correspondence that Colonel Edward Smith—the 
same who was in command of the English forces at Lexington and 
was slightly wounded at Concord—had fallen in with Hynson on a 
visit which Captain Hynson had made in England among some very 
disreputable people. Smith used this fortunate hit, and persuaded 
the government that, through Hynson, he could get at a good many 
of the American secrets. So he was supplied with money, and sent 
across to France, and had many dealings with Hynson. It would 
seem as if Deane, who was promising Hynson a command in the lit- 
tle navy, fancied that he could use Hynson as a means of sending 
false information to the English government ; and it would look as 
if a good many of Hynson’s letters to the government were really 
dictated by Deane and his friends. But at last Hynson’s virtue, if he 
had any, gave way, and he abstracted the essential papers from a 
parcel of documents which were to be sent to Congress, and put 
them in the hands of his English employers. He then crossed to 
London and wrote to Deane, offering to do as well by him as he had 
done by Mr. Eden. This time Deane was sick of him, and wrote 
him a letter, which was intercepted in the English post-office, and 
which we have here, throwing him over forever. 

People who do not know how arbitrary governments carry on 
their business will be interested in seeing how entirely the post-office 
was in the hands of the Foreign Department, and with what eager- 
ness the postmaster of London opened and sent to the head of the 
government any letter which came into his possession which he 
thought might tell against the American cause. 

From all this it will be seen how very curious is the insight into 
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Revolutionary affairs which two volumes only of this great collection 
gives. The collection is to be extended to one hundred volumes. It 
will naturally be purchased by libraries and collectors of Americana, 
and for their purposes an edition of five hundred copies has been 
printed. Nothing can better illustrate the resources of our time for 
careful study, and, as I have implied, we have reason to be grateful 
that so competent a person as Mr. Stevens has taken this matter in 
hand. 
Epwarp Evererr Hate. 


QUESTIONS. 


I. 


What is life ? 

I asked the Rose, 

And she said: 
“On a little seed decaying 
Came a sunbeam, idly straying, 
Then, my beauty all displaying, 

Was I born.” 


II. 


What is love ? 
I asked the Rose, 
And she blushed : 
‘When my blossoms were unfolding 
In his strong arms, gently holding, 
Did he kiss me, and, though scolding, 
Did I blush ; 
But he never ceased his wooing ; 
All his love and warmfh bestowing, 
Till my heart was bright and glowing 
With his love.” 


III. 


What is death ? 

I asked the Rose, 

And she wept : 
“On my petals, brightly gleaming, 
Comes my lover, Sunlight, beaming, 
Oh, so coldly, coldly streaming 

That I die.” 


Francis P. Warp. 
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WANTED: A CHRISTIAN CONFESSION OF FAITH. 


Tuomas Cuatmers once affirmed that the essentials of the Christian 
faith might be written on the thumb-nail. Possibly the famous 
Scotch divine intended this saying to be taken epigrammatically 
rather than literally. In whatever sense it was meant, however, it 
contains enough truth to justify the belief that some attempt, such as 
he indicated, to formulate the Christian.creed with brevity and com- 
prehensiveness, might be made with advantage, as well to the Christian 
world at large as to the various sects in particular into which it is at 
present so unfortunately and, apparently, so hopelessly divided. 

The two best-known Protestant formularies of the English-speaking 
world—the Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Confession— 
like the Augsburg and Calvinistiec confessions upon which they 
were in the main based, have long been obsolete. Since the more 
modern of the two documents was composed the world has moved 
nearly two hundred and fifty years, and the human heart and brain 
have not stood still in the interval. But, while man’s conscience and 
man’s emotional and spiritual nature have been growing with the 
ages, through which, as the poet tells us, an increasing purpose 
runs, these formularies have remained as essentially unchanged as 
though cast in monumental bronze.* That they satisfied our fore- 
fathers is, consequently, conclusive proof that they must necessarily 
fail to satisfy us; and the time is approaching, even if it be not 
already here, whén they should be relegated to their appropriate 
place—a museum of historical antiquities—and something more sat- 
isfying to the intellect, the heart, and the conscience of the Christian 
of to-day substituted in their place. They were an attempt to put 
the new wine of reformed Christianity into the old bottle of medizyval 
scholasticism, and the inevitable catastrophe has followed. The bottle 
has burst, and the precious liquor has been flowing ever since, in 
streams and rivulets, hither and thither, at its own sweet will. 

The Thirty-nine Articles of the Church of England were promul- 
gated in their present form in 1571, and the ink in which they were 
written had hardly become dry when “ Separatists” began to form 
themselves into bodies outside the pale of the Church. The Brown- 


*The Westminster Confession was revised in 1788, and again in 1888; and the 
Thirty-nine Articles have also been revised; but each of these so-called revisions 
related merely to a few trivial minor pointe, and saa no change in the essential 
character of the documents, 
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ists, as the earliest of these sectaries were called, were the progenitors 
of the Pilgrim Fathers. They were followed by Barrowists ; and, 
later on, by Baptists (Particular and not Particular) ; Quakers ; Meth- 
odists—Primitive, Wesleyan, Calvinistic, Arminian, Episcopalian, 
Congregational, Old Connection, New Connection, and every other 
sort of connection ; and by other similar bodies, which it would be 
wearisome to attempt to enumerate, lest, like Banquo’s issue, the line 
should stretch out to the crack of doom. Of such bodies there exist 
in England to-day over one hundred and twenty, and in this country 
over one hundred and sixty. 

Individualism in religion may be a great and glorious thing ; but 
when one considers the infinitesimally minute points of difference 
which divide most of these sects, the case looks a good deal like one 
of individualism run mad. We smile at the Homoiousion and Ho- 
moousion controversy of the fourth century ; we sigh when we re- 
.member that, two or three hundred years later, a single word—Fil- 
woque—inserted into the Nicene Creed, split Christendom into East 
and West. But is there anything more reasonable in the minute 
shades and diversities of doctrine which have broken up Protestant- 
ism into its endless divisions, subdivisions, and sub-subdivisions ? 
When minute differences are made the badge of a sect or party, is it 
not inevitable that those differences should be made much of, and 
that matters fer more important should be lost sight of, or, at least, 
relegated to an inferior position? Gulliver's satire on the Big-en- 
dians and Little-endians is even more appropriate to-day than it was 
when penned by the cynical Dean of St. Patrick a century and a half 
ago. 

Diversified, however, as these sects are, they have one trait in com- 
mon: each one of them is convinced that the special tenet of belief 
which distinguishes it from all the others is the one truth of supreme 
importance to the human race—that its particular farthing rushlight 
is the sun of heaven which is to illumine a darkened world. The 
circumstance that this confidence is felt with regard to a hundred dif- 
ferent articles of faith, by as many different sects, seems to have no 
perceptible effect in shaking that confidence. 

Now, in the light of nineteenth-century common-sense, is it not 
strange that professors of a common faith should thus delight in 


raising between themselves barriers founded upon some matter of . 


comparatively trivial detail ; while they bury out of sight the all-im- 
portant truths upon which they are at one? Is it not indicative of a 
perverted taste, if not of something worse, that in a matter of such 
transcendent moment as religion, a man should prefer to plaster on 
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his back some such hideous label as ‘‘ Baptist,” ‘‘ Methodist,” ‘“ Pres- 
byterian,” ‘‘ Episcopalian,” ‘‘ Independent,” or ‘“ Congregationalist,” 
rather than the grand old name of “Christian”? Is not the title 
“Christian ” good enough for him ? or is he ashamed of his Master’s 
name ? 

Not one of these sectarian labels is indicative of any vital point of 
difference ; every one of them connotes some question, not of sub- 
stance, but of form. Analyze them. ‘“ Baptist :” relating merely to 
the mode or form in which, or the age at which, the rite of baptism 
is to be performed, whether infant or adult, or by sprinkling or im- 
mersion. ‘ Methodist :” indicative of those who hold that religious 
observances should be performed in a “ methodical” manner ; that 
is to say, in a manner which—such is the weakness of human nature 
—inevitably tends to become mechanical. ‘ Presbyterian :” Church 
government by presbuteroi or elders. “ Episcopalian :’” Chureh gov- 
ernment by episcopoi or overseers—Dishops they are now called. 
“ Independent ” or “ Congregationalist :” indicative of that method 
of Church organization which makes each body of worshippers, or 
“congregation,” a self-governing body, “independent "of every other. 
Not one of these titles indicates any question of fundamental Chris- 
tian truth; all of them relate either to some trivial question of 
Church government, or to some non-essential point of form. 

Surely, in an age like the present, when men have come to take 
large and liberal views of things, and universal toleration has become 
an almost universal watchword, the time must be nearly ripe for some 
movemeyt whereby representatives of the various Protestant sects 
should meet in brotherly communion in the Master’s name, and frame, 
not a Presbyterian or an Episcopalian, but a Christian, Confession of 
Faith, in harmony with the spirit of the religion which they profess 
and of the comparatively enlightened age in which they live, and wide 
enough to embrace every Protestant worthy of the name of Christian. 
We have Pan-Anglican synods, and Pan-Presbyterian synods. Why 
not a Pan-Christian Synod? or, better still, a Christian Synod, with- 
out the “Pan”? The advantages of such a union are too numerous 
and too obvious to need pointing out. The necessity for it must also 
be manifest to all those who do not desire that the Protestant world 
should forever remain what it now is—a fortuitous concourse of jar- 
ring sects, heedless of the transcendent truths which they hold in 
common, and making their trivial points of difference all in all. 

The objections to the Confessions of Faith now in use among these 
multitudinous sects are twofold: the formularies err in what they 
contain ; they err also in what they omit. 
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To select the Thirty-nine Articles and the Westminster Confession 
as typical representatives of these formularies, and also as the most 
important and most venerable known to the English-speaking world, 
perhaps the first thing which strikes the unbiassed student of them 
is, the repulsive scholastic jargon in which they are written. Either 
the language of the Bible, that well of purest English undefiled, is 
discarded, and in its place we have terms and phrases derived mainly 
from the barbarous monkish Latin of the middle ages ; or, if the lan- 
guage of the Bible is adopted, it is used in such a way as to deprive 
it of its living force. 

Take, for instance, from the Thirty-nine Articles, the following 
words : sacrament, substance (in the technical, Latin sense), Trinity, 
proceeding, canonical, original sin, corruption of nature, free-will, 
congruity, voluntary works, unpardonably, foundations of the world, 
justified freely, sons of God by adoption, mortifying, ministered, 
carnal, ordinance, church, ceremonies, authority, controversies, in- 
vented, effectual signs, Christ’s commission, Christ’s institution, ap- 
periaineth, discipline, instrument, signed and sealed, multitude of 
the faithful, penance, diversity ; and then the following, converted 
from Latin into English by the simple addition of an “n” ; election, 
profession, remission, tradition, satisfaction, damnation, oblation, in- 
vocation, congregation, consecration, propitiation, regeneration, justi- 
fication, inspiration, denunciation, predestination, foreordination, 
supererogation, excommunication, transubstantiation. 

Perhaps the most remarkable thing about a number of these words 
is, that they are not to be found in that Bible whose truths they are 
supposed to be necessary to enunciate. It is not, for instance, by 
any means so well known as it ought to be, that the word “ Trinity” 
had no existence until it was invented by Theophilus, Bishop of 
Antioch, about a century and a half after Christ’s death. Well might 
Matthew Arnold assert that ‘‘ what is called orthodox theology is, in 
fact, an immense misunderstanding of the Bible.” 

Diction of the kind just exemplified was the natural utterance of an 
age when the Church ritual was in Latin, when the Bibles in churches 
were chained and padlocked, when the priesthood were invested with 
thaumaturgic virtues, when every profession and calling was “ an art 
and mystery,” when legal documents were drawn up in a barbarous 
jargon made up of English, law French, and law Latin, and when 
physicians’ prescriptions were written in a mongrel dialect com- 
pounded of dog Latin and Arabic symbols. But it is utterly out of 
place in an age when religion has ceased to be an esoteric cult, and 
has become the inheritance of the whole people. 
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In respect of diction of this kind, the Westminster Confession is 
even worse than the Thirty-nine Articles. Still, in that Confession a 
genuine attempt was made to state its propositions in the words of 
the Bible, but it was made in the fashion in which a child puts to- 
gether a Chinese puzzle. Isolated words and phrases were dislocated 
from their context, and forced into unnatural juxtaposition so as to 
evolve some lifeless theological dogma, which, in its new form, bore 
little or no resemblance to any substantive passage to be found in the 
Bible ; the result being that the whole may be described as a sort of 
literary mosaic or patchwork quilt. This result was a natural out- 
come of that theory of textual or verbal inspiration which most, if 
not all, instructed theologians have now given-up. 

Christianity is supposed to be a religion of the heart—one which 
appeals to the emotions and the conscience. And yet, in each of the 
two Confessions named, we have a set of propositions, drawn up with 
the legal minuteness and mathematical precision of a lawyer’s deed 
of settlement, or a book of Euclid’s “ Geometry,” which appeal scarcely 
at all to the conscience or the emotions, but almost solely to the dry 
light of the intellect. The religion of Christ is swallowed up by 
dogmatic theology. The Christian of to-day thirsts for the living 
waters of the spirit, and he is offered the bitter waters of the Dead 
Sea; he hungers after vitalizing food for the heart and soul, and is 
starved with husks, parched, arid, dry as dust. He asks for bread, 
and is given a stone. 

The Westminster Confession, in particular, exhibits a sort of per- 
verse ingenuity in giving special prominence to matters, such as the 
nature of the Deity, free-will, predestination, election, original sin, 
and infant damnation, which then were mysteries beyond human ken, 
which are mysteries still, and which will probably remain mysteries 
as long as man remains 2 finite being. 

The nature of the Deity, for instance, his dealings with man, and 
the relations of the three persons of the Trinity to each other, are set 
forth with a minute particularity such as—to borrow a phrase used 
by Mr. Leslie Stephen in a similar connection—a naturalist would 
shrink from in describing the genesis of a black beetle. Well may 
Herbert Spencer exclaim against the impiety of the pious! Well may 
Matthew Arnold assert that there are theologians of to-day who seem 
to be as familiar with the Deity and his “ unsearchable ” ways as 
though he were the man in the next street! Had the framers of the 
Confession lived in these days, one could almost have believed—let it 
be said without irreverence—that they had interviewed the Deity, 
pencil in hand, and taken shorthand notes of the conversation. 
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Take, again, the following oracular utterance, which might be paral- 
leled with many another similar one : 

“God from all eternity did, by the most wise and holy counsel of 
his own will, freely and unchangeably ordain whatsoever comes to 
pass, yet so, as thereby neither is God the author of sin.” 

What is this but a flagrant exemplification of the spirit of that 
famous epigram of superstition, Tertullian’s Credo quia impossibile ? 
Do not paradoxes of this kind merely darken counsel by words with- 
out knowledge? God ordained ‘ whatsoever comes to pass ;” yet he 
did not ordain sin! Is not sin a part of ‘‘ whatsoever comes to 
pass”? The fact is, that the matter is an inscrutable mystery, and 
the attempted explanation of the framers of the Confession serves 


only to deepen the mystery. 


But remarkable as these medieval documents—for medieval they 
are, and utterly alien to the modern spirit—astonishing as these 
documents may be in what they contain, they are even more astonish- 


What, according to modern ideas, is the essential spirit of Chris- 


tianity? We have the answer as well from the lips of the Founder 
himself, as from the pens of two of his apostles. 

This is Paul’s: “ But now abideth faith, hope, love, these three ; 
and the greatest of these is love.” * 1 Cor. xiii. 13. 

This is John’s: ‘‘ Beloved, let us love one another ; for love is of 
God ; and every one that loveth is begotten of God, and knoweth 


God. He that loveth not knoweth not God; for God is love.” 


And this is Jesus Christ’s: ‘Thou shalt love the Lord thy God 
with all thy heart, and with all thy soul, and with all thy mind. This 
is the great and first commandment. And a second like unto it is 
this, Thou shalt love thy neighbor as thyself. On these two com- 


mandments hangeth the whole law, and the prophets.” Matt. xxii. 


37-40. See also Mark xii. 28-34, and Luke x. 25-28. 

This, then, is the spirit of Christianity—love: love to God, and 
love to man. These are its two great commandments, on which 
“hangeth the whole law.” ‘There is none other commandment 


greater than these,” + merely to profess a belief in which of itself 
makes a man “not far from the kingdom of God ;”t to do whieh 


is ‘much more than all whole burnt offerings and sacrifices ;" § 
and regarding which, in answer to a question, what to do to in- 


* Now and always the revised version is adopted, as being more accurate than 
the authorized one, 


+ Mark xii, 31. t Ibid. xii, 34, Ibid. xii. 33. 
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herit eternal life, the Master himself said: “This do, and thou shalt 
live.” * 

Such being the spirit of Christianity, what is its moral law? Again 
we have the answer from the lips of the Founder: 

** Whatsoever ye would that men should do unto you, even so do 
ye also unto them.”—Matt. vii. 12 ; and see Luke vi. 31. 

How, then, are these two truths—the one the spiritual essence, the 
other the moral essence, of Christianity—dealt with in the two for- 
mularies under review? The melancholy answer is, that they are 


not dealt with at all. Incredible as it may seem, it is nevertheless a 
fact, that, in these two leading summaries of the Christian faith, the 


two great commandments of Christ, and the Christian ‘‘ golden rule,” 
have no place. Surely “Hamlet” with Hamlet left out would be 


completeness itself compared with documents guilty of such sins of 


omission as these. 
So far as the Westminster Confession is concerned, its need of 
alteration has long been admitted by Presbyterians themselves. 


“Revision,” we are told, “is in the air.” In November last the 
Rev. Philip Schaff read before the Presbytery of New York a re- 


markable paper advocating revision, which has since been published 
with other interesting matter in book form. The Rev. Dr. McCosh, 
of Princeton, has also admitted the necessity, on the ground that 
the Confession contains “ certain passages knotty, crabbed, and hard 
to digest”; that there are “some passages of which it may be 
doubted whether they are founded on the word of God, and which 
are offensive in their expression ;” and that “there is a want of a 
clear and prominent utterance, such as we have in the Scriptures, of 
the love of God, as shown in the redemption of Christ, which is suf- 
ficient for all men ; and in the free and honest offer of salvation to all 
men, non-elect as well as elect.” He also said: “I confess that I 


should like to have in the Presbyterian Church a shorter and simpler 


creed than the Westminster Confession.” + 

In conformity with these ideas, an agitation for revision has been 
going on for some months past in the Presbyterian Church of this 
country, and many presbyteries, including those of New York and 


Chicago, have passed resolutions in its favor. 


But if what has been here urged is valid, it is obvious that what is 
wanted is not a revision of the old standard, but the creation of a 
new one. The need is not for a document which, even when revised, 
will still be essentially medizeval in spirit, but for a document in har- 


mony with the modern spirit—the spirit of the latter part of the 
* Luke x, 28. +See New York Mail and Erpress, Noyember 30, 1889. 
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nineteenth century. The zeit-geist has destroyed the old, and some- 
thing entirely new must be substituted in its place. This need was 
well expressed some years ago by the Rev. David Macrae. 

“The purpose our standards now are expected to serve,” said he, 
“is that of a bond of union—a something to set forth the funda- 
mental points on which we think it necessary that we should be at 
one. Manifestly, therefore, we should have in this bond of union as 
few points as possible—carefully excluding everything about which 
it is legitimate for Christian men and Christian ministers to differ— 
everything that might exclude those who, differing from us (or from 
one another) on this point or that, are yet loyal to Christ, and agreed 
with us on the points essential to Church organization.” * 

Yes, that is the erying need: not an apple of discord, but a 
“bond of union,” setting forth ‘ essential points,” and those only ; a 
document suited, not to theological students reading up for a college 
examination in divinity, but to the great mass of Christian believers. 

“‘Tinkering at a venerable monument of medieval religion, moreover, 

does savor somewhat of desecration. Modernizing the Westminster 
Confession would be a good deal like modernizing Westminster 
Abbey. 

The preferable course of framing a new document was, in 1885- 
1888, taken by the Presbyterian Church of England. After four 
years’ labor, that Church adopted an entirely new set of twenty-four 
“ Articles of the Faith,” setting forth the doctrines of Presbyterianism 
in simpler and briefer form than in the old standard. Unfortunately, 
however, this new document is essentially the same in spirit as the 
old. The scholastic form and diction are retained. The appeal is 
still to the intellect rather than to the heart and the conscience. It 
is, in short, a sort of reduced copy or replica of the original work— 
the old confession writ small. Moreover, the two great command- 
ments of Christ, and the Christian golden rule, will be searched for 
equally in vain. 

In order to be in harmony with the views of the more liberal- 
minded Christians of to-day, and to be suited to the great mass of 
believers, who are averse to technical and scholastic language, a 
Christian Confession of Faith should, it is submitted, be framed in 
accordance with some such requirements as the following: 

1. It should be so comprehensive as to embrace all Protestant 
Christians. 

2. Consequently, it should deal only with fundamental truths ; and 
in dealing with these it should be brief, avoiding needless minute- 

* Rev. David Macrae’s Speeches, p. 39, 
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ness and detail. Other matters should be left to the opinion and 
conscience of the individual believer, as things about which Chris- 
tians may freely differ without incurring the repreach of heterodoxy 
or dissent. 

3. It should abstain from dealing with matters beyond human ken, 
regarding which the Bible is silent. 

4. It should appeal to the heart and conscience, rather than to the 
mere dry light of the intellect. 

5. It should make Christianity attractive, not repulsive ; a gospel in 
‘the real meaning of the word, that is, “good spell,” or ‘‘ good news,” 
or “glad tidings.” 

6. It should be written in pure and simple English, free from 
jargon of any kind, in words “easily understanded of the people,” 
such as a child could comprehend and love ; such as could be readily 
and gratefully taken into the memory, and there retained as a 
beneficent force, influencing for good the conduct through life. How 
many Anglicans or Presbyterians care to burden their memory with 
the Thirty-nine Articles or the Westminster Confession? And how 
many who so burden their memory are influenced for good thereby ? 

7. It should—especially in matters of doctrine—use as near as 
possible the precise language of the Bible, leaving to each believer 
his own interpretation, which he can adopt without incurring the 
reproach of heterodoxy or dissent. 

Perhaps, however, the best way of indicating the kind of document 
which, confining itself to what the Rev. Mr. Macrae calls “essential 
points,” would seek to embody the spirit of the Christian religion as 
held by the leading spirits in the Christian Church of to-day, will be 
to attempt a rude sketch of one, from the standpoint of the layman. 
Possibly a crude idea of the sort of document called for may be got 
from the following rough draft. 


CurisTiaN CONFESSION OF Farru. 
1. Gop, THe Fartuer. 


There is but one God, infinitely holy, wise, and loving; the 
Creator and Preserver of all things, and the Father of all flesh. 


2. Jesus Curist. 


Jesus Christ is the Son of God. He was born of the Virgin Mary, 
was crucified, died, and was buried, and on the third day rose from 
the dead, and afterward ascended into heaven. God hath put all 
things in subjection under the feet of Christ, who shall abolish all 
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rule and all authority and power, and must reign till he hath put all 
his enemies under his feet, and abolished death. He shall then de- 
liver up the kingdom to God, even the Father ; and the Son himself 
shall be subjected unto God, that God may be all in all.—1 Cor. xv. 
24-28. 

3. Tue Hoty Sprartr. 

The Holy Spirit is the Spirit of Truth, the Comforter, whom Christ 
hath sent from the Father to testify of Christ. The Spirit helpeth 
our infirmity, and maketh intercession for us according to the will of 
God.—Romans viii. 26, 27. , 


4. Tue Brete. 

The Bible, consisting of the Old and New Testaments, contains a 
revelation of God’s will to man. It is each man’s duty to search the 
scriptures, to prove all things, and to hold fast that which is good. 
In their interpretation he has the absolute right of private judgment, 


‘and is answerable therein to God and to his own conscience alone. 


He should, however, be cautious about interpreting their language in 
a non-natural sense ; the exact meaning of the writer should be 
sought ; meanings should not be invented or imagined for him.— 
John v. 39; 1 Thess. v. 21. 


5. Tue Immorrarrry oF THE Sout. 

When man dies his body returns to dust, but his soul to him who 
gave it. Though flesh and blood cannot inherit the kingdom of 
God, yet man is immortal, and, after death, is raised a spiritual body, 
fitted for everlasting life.—1 Cor. xv. 35-58. 


6. Tue ATONEMENT. 

God so loved us that he sent his only begotten Son into the world, 
that we might live through him. God was in Christ reconciling the 
world unto himself. There is no respect of persons with God. He 
willeth that all men should be saved, and come to the knowledge of 
the truth.—1 John iv. 9,10; 2 Cor. v. 18,19; Rom. ii. 11; Eph. 
vi. 9; Col. iii. 25 ; 1 Tim. ii. 4. 

7. Tue Furvre Srare. 

The future destiny of mankind in the world beyond the grave, of 
both good and evil, believers and unbelievers, will accord with the 
justice, mercy, goodness, and love of the Father who created them, 
and who maketh his sun to rise on the evil and the good; and the 
fate of each and all may be safely left in his hands. He will render 


unto every man according to his deeds. He is kind toward the un- 
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thankful and evil. Neither death, nor life, nor angels, nor principalities, 
nor things present, nor (hings to come, nor powers, nor height, nor 
depth, nor any other creature, shall be able to separate us from the 
love of God.*—Matt. v. 45; xvi. 27; 2 Tim. iv. 14; Luke vi. 35; 
Rom. viii. 38, 39. 

8. Toe Moran Law. 


Dury to Gop anp Max.—God made of one every nation of men for 
to dwell on all the face of the earth ; therefore all men are brethren, 
the children of their common Father. It is the duty of every man to 
strive to be perfect even as our Father in heaven is perfect ; to love 
our Father with all his heart, and with all his soul, and with all his 
mind, and with all his strength ; and his neighbor as himself ; and to 
do unto all men as he would they should do unto him.—Acts xvii. 
26; Matt. v. 48; xxii. 837-40; vii. 12. 

Dury ro Antmats.—God created every living creature. He feedeth 
the beast, and the ravens, and the birds of the heaven ; and careth 
for the fall of a sparrow. Every sentient being is, in very truth, 
man’s fellow-creature, to whom he is bound by the common bond of 
suffering and sympathy. It is man’s duty, then, not to cause pain 
heedlessly, wantonly, or in mere sport to anything that lives, but to 
look upon all living creatures with kindness and compassion.’ “en. 
i, 21; Psalms exlvii. 9 ; Matt. vi. 26; x. 29; Luke xii. 6, 24. 


9. Tur Protestant CurisTiAN CHURCH. 
The Protestant Christian Church is a body of men holding the 
Christian faith as set forth in this Confession. Each member is en- 


*Compare Tennyson’s— 
“O yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill, 
To pangs of nature, sins of will, 
Defects of doubt, and taints of blood ; 


‘‘That nothing walks with aimless feet ; 
That not one life shall be destroy’d, 
Or cast as rubbish to the void, 

When God hath made the pile complete.” 


+ Compare Coleridge’s—- 
‘*He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small, 
For the dear Lord who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 


And Wordsworth’s— 
‘*Never to blend our pleasure or our pride 
With sorrow of the meanest thing that feels.” 
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titled to absolute freedom of conscience. No man, whether he be 
called pope or priest, or by any other name, has any authority to 
step between another man’s conscience and God, or to arrogate to 
himself superhuman or supernatural powers, whether in the interpre- 
tation of the Bible, in absolving from sin or from the punishment or 
natural consequences thereof, in matters of civil government, or in 
any other thing. 
10. Worsuir anp Prayer. 

God is a Spirit ; and they that worship him must worship in spirit 
and truth. Christ commanded men, when they pray, not to be as 
the hypocrites, who love to stand and pray in the synagogues and in 
the corners of the streets, that they may be seen of men; but to 
enter their inner chamber, and having shut the door, to pray to their 
Father which is in secret. Inasmuch, also, as our Father knoweth 
what things we have need of, before we ask him, Christ also com- 
manded us, when we pray, not to use vain repetitions, as the Gentiles 
did, who thought they should be heard for their much speaking. It 
is our duty to obey these commands, both in spirit and in letter.— 
John iv. 24 ; Matt. vi. 5-8. 


11. Baprism anp THE Lorp’s Supper. 

Christ ordained two rites, Baptism and the Lord’s Supper. 

Baptism is a symbol whereby Christian men are discerned from 
others that be not christened. The mode of baptizing, the age at 
which it is performed, and its effects, whether regenerative or other, 
are points whereon Christians may freely differ. 

The Lord’s Supper is a memorial of Christ and of his death, and a 
sign of the love that Christians should bear one to another. 


12. Cuurch Government Rrrvat. 

Mere matters of Church Government and of Ritual are non-essentials 
as to which each member or congregation may act as seemeth right. 
Congregations may unite under a common form of Church govern- 
ment, whether Episcopal, Presbyterian, Congregational, or any 
other. 


13. Orner Marrers. 

Free-will of God and man, predestination, foreordination, election, 
preterition, original sin, the origin of evil, imputed guilt or right- 
eousness, regeneration, and conversion, are questions into which any 
man may inquire if so pleased, but which may also be safely looked 
upon as mere matters of curious speculation, or as mysteries beyond 
man’s comprehension. 
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14. Reviston. 
This Confession does not claim to set forth infallible truth, but 
may and ought to be revised as occasion may require, in order to 
keep it in harmony with the advancing knowledge of Christian truth. 


The preparation of the Westminster Confession occupied a hun- 
dred and fifty clerical and lay theologians for five months. But the 
Westminster Confession is a formidable document, and there seems 
to be no valid reason why a comparatively simple Christian creed, 
such as that contemplated by Chalmers, briefly enunciating the essen- 
tial truths of Christianity, could not be fashioned by an earnest set 
of men in as many weeks. To frame such a document would be a 
work eminently befitting the leading theologians, both clerical and 
lay, of all denominations, of that nation which claims to be the most 
progressive on earth, and the most thoroughly emancipated from the 
shackles of medizvalism. Can a nobler work suggest itself to them 
than the reunion of Christendom? In this age of enlightenment, 
surely it ought not to be difficult for them to make such an aspira- 
tion something more substantial than a utopian dream. 

Freverick T. Jones. 


THE POET’S SONG. 


In the torture-chamber of long ago, 
In its dungeons deep and dim, 
. The trembling captive was bound and dragged, 
To the feet of his judges grim. 


While writhing on the rack he lies, 
And the piercing thumb-screw feels, 

His secrets of love and life and death, 
In his anguish he reveals. 


In the torture-chamber of life to-day, 
The poet, forced by his woe, 

Repays by a song every grief he bears, 
And for every song, a throe. 


Bend close your listening ear, O World! 
For after the lapse of years, 

Blent with the strain of the poet’s song, 
Is the sound of the poet's tears, 


MARGARET CROSBY. 
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THE POLITICAL BOSS OF TO-DAY. 


Rervstics have their tyrants as well as monarchies. Not only so, 
but republican despots may be even more oppressive in their sway 
than potentates born to the purple. If anyone is disposed to ques- 
tion this statement, let him recall a recent passage in the legislative 
transactions of the great State of New York. It is but a few weeks 
ago that a majority of the members of one branch of the New York 
Legislature commanded unusual attention. The reason was that they 
had taken a position on the subject of the proposed World's Fair, and 
for a considerable time maintained it, which threatened, and finally 
brought, great disaster both to the prestige and the wealth of the 
commonwealth they represented. One respectable authority esti- 


. mates the pecuniary loss to New York’s principal city alone, as the 


direct result of the action referred to, at not less than three hundred 
and fifty millions of money. And why was such a course pursued by 
popular representatives? The people for whom they acted did not 
demand it of them. On the contrary, they loudly protested. The 
press condemned them. The other branch of the Legislature took 
opposite ground. They were appealed to, argued with, and in almost 
every possible way sought to be influenced. And yet the Senators— 
for such was the mighty dignity of their titles—maintained their 
stand until the mischief was done. No one was very greatly sur- 
prised. The reason was well understood, and by many regarded as 
quite sufficient. They were obeying the orders of their political 
“boss.” He had spoken, and like the heroic six hundred at Bala- 
klava, who rode 


“Into the jaws of death, 
Into the mouth of hell,” 


at their leader’s command, it was “theirs not to reason why.” It is a 
curious fact that the injured and disgruntled public did not partic- 
ularly blame the Senators who had betrayed and misrepresented it, 
but concentrated its wrath upon the offending “boss” as the really 
responsible party. 

And yet, when we come to inquire into the authority of this 
tremendous potentate, we find that he held no commanding official 
position. He was a private citizen, and not only an unofficial gen- 
tleman, but an individual of, apparently, no very striking personal- 
ity. He was not of imposing stature ; he was not eloquent ; he was 
not a great conversationalist or a brilliant entertainer ; he was rather 
repulsive than magnetic. He was not even remarkably rich. And 
yet he was the absolute, single-handed, and overwhelming “ boss,” 
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Such a phenomenon is certainly worth inquiring into, and par- 
ticularly in view of the fact that we are supposed to be living un- 
der republican institutions. Why is it, and how is it? The one 
succinct and potential answer is that it is due to “ polities.” That 
explains everything, and there is really little more to be said. We 
Americans “ belong” to parties—all except a few wretched Mug- 
wumps, who dwell among us very much like Hindoos “ out of caste.” 
Some of us, in fact the majority, inherit our parties as we do our 
fathers and mothers, being born into them; some adopt them ; a 
few join them accidentally ; but all the same we get into them, and 
then we are theirs. The result is that our officials are chosen by 
parties, and, when in public position, are expected to serve the party 
first, and the country afterward. Parties, consequently, are masters 
of us, and masters of the situation. But parties are not automatic by 
any means. They require management; they need workers, and they 
need leaders. The successful party must have a sharp, trained, and 
autocratic head ; hence the ‘ boss.” 

It does not follow that the boss should be the greatest man in the 
party. He may be neither a great nora good man. What is required 
of him is that he should measure up to the work to be performed. 
That is not always of a high order. It is sometimes decidedly sub- 
terranean. His duties frequently lead through devious ways. It is 
his business, first to look after the nominations, which include the 
primaries and caucuses, and afterward the elections. He supervises 
all “deals” with the opposing parties or factions. He has charge of 
the collection and distribution of the “fat.” To the increased use 
of money in politics does he owe his existence. In the earlier, and 
cheaper, and cleaner days of political campaigning he was not needed. 
It is money—what Mr. Wanamaker describes as “ money in polities ” 
—that made him. And when the election is over it is his province to 
look after the spoils, see that “the workers” are duly rewarded, the 
lukewarm and the unfaithful properly disciplined, and the party ma- 
chine repaired and kept in order for the next canvass. His is no 
sinecure position. He must be a worker—a “hustler.” More than 
that, he must be a judge of human nature, especially in its lower 
octaves. Nor have we yet reached the end of his qualifications and 
prerogatives. He must, in addition to all the rest, be what the Eng- 
lish call ‘a whip,” but what we would more appropriately describe 
asaknife. He has a great deal of punishing to do. The integrity 
of the party is in his charge. ‘‘ Kickers’? must be summarily dealt 
with. He must do all he can to make treason ‘ odious ”°—treason to 
the party. He must be a man without bowels, He is to have none 
of “the quality of mercy,” either strained or unstrained. He must 
make himself feared. He is strong just in proportion to the terror 
he can inspire. How men who are decidedly greater and better than 
he is, will cower before him, was marvellously shown in the Albany 
affair alluded to. Men who had been years in public life, and were 
of superior natural capacity, surrendered their convictions and their 
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manhood, stultified their records, and defied the public and their 
constituents, all at his behest. It was a wonderful triumph of boss- 
ship. Nor was their dread of his Majesty altogether inexplicable. 
He is an expert in “knifing” his enemies. He tolerates no opposi- 
tion within his own party. 

From all which it will, perhaps, be inferred that the typical party 
boss is not altogether a delectable character. He is certainly not 
likely to be an angel, or even a saint. He would be of little account 
as a boss if he were either. His moral equipment need not be very 
heavy. He is not to burden himself with scruples about little things. 
In his eyes lying is often a virtue, and bribery at elections is looked 
upon as a capital joke. His ideals regarding several of the Com- 
mandments are rather loose. Indeed, his efficiency as a leader, like 
that of certain viands which high-toned epicures affect, is improved 
by a tendency toward vitiation. It is upon his satanic qualities that 
his usefulness depends. Not that his hoof and his talons are always 
on exhibition. His is “the fine Italian hand,” and it is generally 
covered by a neatly fitting glove. The old-time Tweed and Kelly, 


of Tammany fame, bore little more resemblance to him than the 
flint-lock and smooth-bore blunderbuss of our grandfathers did to 
the ‘elegant breech-loading and farther-sighted arm of the present 
time. The present-day political boss is superficially a gentleman. 
He affects fine society, and does not object to a seat in the United 
States Senate. If not as proper as he might be, he is, at least, an 
artist in depravity. 

The question now is whether the boss who is generally and cor- 
rectly held accountable, although undoubtedly acting in obedience 
to instructions from a higher quarter, for the heavy blow recently 
inflicted upon New York, will, in consequence, lose his grip upon the 
party in that State. But why should he? The Republican party of 
New York, as well as elsewhere, is in need of a master. It is largely 
composed of the very elements from which “the boss” has been 
evolved. It requires the services which he can render. And where 
ean it look for a more competent leader than to its present Warwick 
—for one better suited not only to its necessities, but to its tastes? 
He will still continue to control the federal patronage, for his re- 
cent transgressions were due to orders from Washington ; and that of 
itself would settle the matter. He will have a few accounts to settle 
with “kicking” and recalcitrant brethren, and then his despotism 
will undoubtedly be stronger than ever. , 


SENATOR EDMUNDS. 


Tue remarkable performance of the above named Senator in com- 
ing to the defence of Dudley and Dudleyism, in the upper branch of 
Congress, naturally directs attention to the status of that gentleman 
among the public men of the country. In our opinion, we have rarely 
had a statesman, so-called, who has been more generally and egre- 
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giously overestimated. Not that the Vermont Senator lacks all the 
elements of greatness. Although in no proper sense an orator, he is 
a ready talker, with a tongue charged with sufficient venom to make 
him dreaded in debate ; and the ability to talk even creditably is an 
accomplishment among our present United States Senators. As 
money more and more takes the place of genius as the governing 
qualification, the members of that body are rapidly losing their bril- 
liancy. Hence a man who can talk fluently and to the point must 
shine there from very contrast with his commonplace surroundings. 
While Mr. Edmunds, in the earlier and better days of the Senate, 
would have been counted among its second or third rate members, it 
is no wonder that he now stands in its first rank. He undoubtedly 
merits the place. 

That he is a good lawyer will not be denied ; but unfortunately it 
does not follow that a good lawyer, or even a great lawyer, must be a 
statesman. The contrary is likely to be the case. His professional 
practice tends to narrow his views by making him one-sided ; unless, 
indeed, his temper happens to be so liberal as to make him conserva- 
tive and comprehensive. He can then rise above party or section, 
notwithstanding his training and his interests, and take in the whole 
country when he comes to make up his conclusions. Nothing of 
that sort, however, can be claimed tor George M. Edmunds. He is 
and always has been a partisan of the strictest and bitterest school. 
All through his congressional career he has acted as if he held a re- 
tainer for the Republican party. Whether it was right or whether 
it was wrong has made no real difference with him. He has cham- 
pioned it under all circumstances, and sometimes, it must be admitted, 
with an appeal to the arts of the pettifogger rather than to those of 
the first-class advocate. That has been his great drawback as a pub- 
lic man and a legislator. It has kept him from attaining eminence. 
As a Senator, doubtless largely owing to constitutional limitation, he 
has always been merely a lawyer. He has never been able to escape 
from the professional chrysalis. 

But while Senator Edmunds has been universally recognized as a 
bigoted partisan and a narrow sectionalist, and consequently—as a New 
England Republican—just the man to prosecute and badger, at the 
same time, the Democrats of the South, and the Mormons of the Far 
West, he has always been looked upon as an honest, if not a conscien- 
tiousman. He was not elected to office by his money or for his money, 
and his acknowledged cold-bloodedness has, with rather curious incon- 
sistency, been accepted as evidence of personal integrity. While his 
vision was often supposed to be oblique, it has not been inferred that 
he would knowingly countenance what he believed to be wrong. But 
this Dudley business must shake the confidence of a good many of 
his admirers. When he was willing to stand up in the Senate and 
protect such a man as Dudley, and on the plea that, in the face of all 
the known facts of the case, it had not been proved that he had ever 
written the famous “ blocks-of-five” letter, it will be hard to treat 
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him as within the pale of charity. It is idle to pretend that Senator 
Edmunds does not know who Dudley is, and what Dudleyism means. 


Bribery in elections is an offence which no honest man can counte. 


nance. No stress of partisanship will justify it. If Edmunds will 


not draw the line at Dudley, the public should draw the line at 
Edmunds. 


DUDLEYISM. 


. . . 
Great is W. W. Dudley. Without exaggeration it can be said that 
he is to-day the most potential personage among us. Every member 
of his own political party seems to be at his beck and call. He can 
even command the services of the great Saint George of Vermont, the 
austere and picturesque Edmunds. Every department of the Gov- 


ernment defers to him. For him the J udiciary reverses itself, For 


him the Executive issues its secret orders to its subordinates, To his 
defence rallies the Senate of the United States, head of the nation’s 
Legislature. He is even superior to the law of the land. He is the 

. only man among us who can break it with impunity ; who can visit 
the scenes of its violation in the open day, laugh in the faces of grand 
juries, bid committing magistrates keep their writs to themselves, 
and walk arm-in-arm with sheriffs and marshals who, with warrants 
in their pockets, dare not lay hands upon him. 

He has recently given us a most striking exhibition of his audacity 
and his power. When certain of his partisan associates, so far as the 
public was corcerned, were inclined to turn their backs upon him, 
the President failed to invite him to dinner, and there was a disposi- 
tion in certain pharisaical quarters to make him a scapegoat for the 
party’s sins—all because he had broken a statute out in the State of 
Indiana, and the myrmidons of the law there were understood to be 
longing for his apprehension—he teaches them all a lesson they will 
not soon forget, or seek to have repeated. He boldly proceeds to 
Indiana, walks up and down the main streets of its capital, and chal- 
lenges his late coadjutors in election manipulations, and their chief 
beneficiaries, to permit his arrest, to be followed by a searching in- 
vestigation, if they dared. What followed we all know. The Chief 
Executive of the United States, through his Attorney-General, hurried 
to the rescue ; his local representative gives Mr. Dudley “a char- 
acter,” declaring that, like Brutus, he is “a most honorable man ;” 
the home magistracy is muzzled ; the uplifted arm of the law is stayed, 
and Mr. Dudley, triumphantly vindicated at home, peaceably takes 
the train for Washington, where, when attacked upon the floor of the 
United States Senate, the leading and oldest members of that body 
promptly rise in his defence, and he is once more sustained. Dudley 
not only shows that he is a master of strategic craft, but that, know- 
ing his importance and his power, he is not inclined to be trifled 

with. He gives his partisan co-workers, including the President of 
the United States, distinctly to understand that, even if they do not 
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invite him to their dinners, he is not to be their scapegoat, and, as 
long as they are enjoying the fruits of his ambiguous operations, he 


Will tolerate no “holier-than-thow” nonsense at their hands, And 
right,you are, Mr. Dudley ! 

And yet W. W. Dudley is only a private citizen. He holds no 
public position whatever. What is the meaning of his power ? 


‘** Upon what meat doth this our Ciesar feed 
That he is grown so great ?” 


The question is easily answered. 

Dudley is the chief living exponent and executive—he might al- 
most be said to be the incarnation—of a policy of partisan action, 
that has not only produced important results in the past, but is likely 


to exercise no inconsiderable political influence in the future. Dud- 


leyism, or “ blocks-of-five ” polities, has undoubtedly come to stay as 
long as the Republican party does. The leaders of that organization 
clearly recognize the fact that, through its successful operation, they 
not only acquired their present supremacy, but can alone hope for a 
continuance of power. They know perfectly well that, numerically, 
their followers are in a decided minority, but, at the same time, that 
they command one most important element of political power, which 
is money. Among their backers are the rich manufacturers and the 
big corporations that are not only willing, but expect, to pay for 
favors received. Through them they can get abundant funds for 
political purposes, and they know very well that they can best be 
utilized through the Dudleyite plan, and by the employment of such 
men as Dudley. In fact, such men are a necessity to them. Hence 
they are not going to turn round and strike down their most efficient 
agents, even though, between elections, they may express dislike of 
their methods. That would be upsetting the ladder by which they 
ascended. Nor, if they can help it, will they allow them to be dis- 
turbed by others. Mr. Dudley is still a member of the Republican 
National Committee, and in perfectly good standing with his party 
fellows. Nor, so far as we can see, is he any worse than his associ- 
ates. In so far as he is less a hypocrite he is better. Why should 
he be set down as a criminal and sent to jail for purchasing votes, 
when Mr. Wanamaker, who furnished the money, is held up as a 
saint and made Postmaster-General? Justice is justice at all times 
and the world over. 


A LESSON FOR IMPORTERS. 


Tue leading importers of the country are just now “in a state of 
mind.” The cause of their perturbation is what is known as the “ Me- 
Kinley Administrative Customs bill” now pending in Congress, and, 
as the name indicates, owing its origin largely to the distinguished 
protectionist Congressman from Ohio. What they have to complain 
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of in the measure was pretty vigorously stated in a meeting of lead- 
ing merchants held the other day in the protectionist city of Phila- 
delphia. The proposed act, said one of the speakers, “is, in fact, 
one that seeks to impose a very large increase of duties ;” while 
another gentleman declared that ‘the great evil of the tariff is not 
so much the high or the low duties, as the uncertainty, owing to the 
number of persons on whose opinions it depends, always attending 
it.” All present were decided in the belief that the McKinley bill, if 
made a law, would aggravate the present system and do their busi- 
ness great injury. 

During the last presidential campaign, many of the leading im- 
porters of the country, and especially those of Philadelphia, were en- 
thusiastic supporters of the protectionist party and its candidates. 
Some of them—notably Wanamaker—contributed liberally to the 
“fat” by means of which the success of that party and its ticket was 
secured. Why did it not happen to suggest itself to those gentle- 
men then that a tariff, when controlled by protectionists, was some- 
thing very likely to prove troublesome to their business? The lead- 
ing motive of protection is discrimination in favor of the home manu- 
facturer, and against the importer of foreign-made wares. That is, 
in fact, what protection, according to the interpretation put upon it 
by its foremost advocates, means. On this point there was no more 
uncertainty prior to the election than there isnow. What, then, had 
importers a right to expect at the hands of such statesmen as McKin- 
ley, in case they succeeded in controlling things, in any respect dif- 
ferent from just such legislation as is now proposed by them? Mc- 
Kinley’s views on the subject of importing foreign goods have been 
no secret. He and all the members of his political school look upon 
the professional importer as a veritable son of Belial, whose occupa- 
tion is to be mercilessly clipped and crippled whenever it happens to 
interfere with the interests which they regard as under their special 
protection. They are in no wise inconsistent in the measure they 
now present, and such importers as helped to install them in power 
have no right to make wry faces over the prescription. If they don’t 
—— medicine, let them assist hereafter in changing our national 

octors. 


PASSING NOTES. 


Impostors are often hard on each other, but we think the most sar- 
castic thing that one impostor ever said of a brother was the remark 
of Boss Mahomet, of Arabia, on Senator Ingalls, of Kansas, when he 
wrote in the Koran (the “official organ” of Arabia), “ Verily, the 
most detectable of sounds is the braying of an ass.” It is the most 
compact criticism that has thus far been made, unless we except 
Donn Piatt’s on the ‘“ corn-fed Cato” of Kansas’s last speech. We 
are in daily expectation of hearing that the Western impostor. will 
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rise to a question of privilege in the Senate, and denounce his Ori- 
ental brother as a second-hand chromo of Joe Smith. ‘ Let the 
heathen rage.” 


Congress, for more than two months, was without rules. Yet it 
was not without a ruler. A more despotic occupant of the presiding 
officer’s chair has never been known to any deliberative assembly than 
Speaker Reed has proved to be. He not only ruled, but overruled. 
The precedents established by his official predecessors, even of his 
own party, and among them Blaine, were recklessly brushed aside. 
All this, of course, was done in the supposed interest of the Repub- 
licans, and it was for his capacity for such work that he was selected 
by them for the position. They wanted not only a Speaker, but a 
bulldozer. Of course, they are delighted with his performance ; 
they always are delighted whenever an official of their party resorts 
to extreme measures in punishing the opposition. Had the same 
thing been done by a Democrat, they would be unstinted in their 
denunciations. But Speaker Reed is now praised to the skies. One 
leading Republican journal significantly compliments him with the 
title of ‘‘ Bismarck.” But where there is a Bismarck there must be 
a Kaiser. Well, there are those among us who would doubtless be 
glad to give us a King, provided—contradictory as the proposition 
appears—he were at the same time a good Republican. 


But the despotic spirit in our national legislature seems by no 
means to be confined to the Speaker’s chair. In the Senate two 
bills have been introduced, one by Sherman, of Ohio, the other 
by Chandler, of New Hampshire, intended to regulate the methods of 
voting for congressmen in the States ; and now Senator Hoar, of 
Massachusetts, comes forward with a measure, under the pretence 
of trying to prevent gerrymandering, but really for the purpose of 
perpetuating a most outrageous gerrymander that was resorted to 
by the Republicans in Ohio, by which it is proposed to determine 
the districts from which congressmen shall be chosen. No clearer 
illustration of the drift toward centralization in the Republican party 
could be furnished than is supplied by the propositions referred to. 
They are utterly at variance with the spirit of the Constitution, and 
with all our national traditions and usages. But why have elections 
of congressmen by the people at all, so long as Congress, as in the 
case of the present House of Representatives, when it assembles, 
exercises the right of review, and decides who shall hold the seats, 
without the slightest reference to the popular verdict ? 


In the same branch of Congress we have been treated to a notable 
and characteristic performance in the ratification of the Samoan 
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treaty with Germany, notwithstanding the earnest protest of Senator 
Edmunds, who insisted that the convention surrendered all we have 
had at stake in the controversy, in our right to a coaling station at 
Pago Pago. Had the same treaty come before the Senate when Cleve- 
land was President, as the result of a negotiation conducted by his 
appointees, we very well know what its fate would have been. It 
would have been unceremoniously rejected, as other and far more 
satisfactory international agreements were. The Senate seems to 
have reached that stage in partisanship when we may expect treaties 
with foreign governments to be weighed by it, not according to their 
contents, but according to the politics of their makers. It is not a 
cheering conclusion. 


And that leads to a glance at the foreign policy of the Harrisonian 
administration ‘‘ up to date.” It has not been brilliant, by any means. 
First came the Behring Sea incident. It was a laughable faux pas. 
Then the Brazilian question arose. The President astonished every- 
body by taking the position in his message that the new republican 

.government should not be recognized until it had been indorsed by a 
popular election. To this the Senate obediently said Amen ! and the 
Republican newspapers of the country began at once to abuse the new 
Brazilian authorities as ‘military usurpers,” “enemies of popular 
government,” etc. But right in the midst of their denunciations came 
the startling announcement that the President had recognized Brazil. 
There had been no election, but the Senate at once turned about and 
passed a congratulatory resolution. Since then the Republican press 
has been impressively silent on the subject. And now we have the 
conclusion of the Samoan business, which, according to the best 
lawyer in the Senate, and a Republican at that, is a complete sur- 
render to Bismarckian diplomacy. What a pity it is that we don't 
have somebody like ‘ Blaine, Blaine, James G. Blaine ”—according 
to the 1884 estimate—in the foreign office of Washington ! 


What the great city of New York does not by this time know about 
political bosses is not worth finding out. Tweed was by no means a 
novice in this line, but he did not begin to compare with her latest 
lord and master. Tweed stole a few millions from her treasury, but 
Thomas C. Platt, in his capacity of legislative and party dictator, in 
depriving her of the profits of the World’s Fair, and excluding her 
workingmen from the employment it would have given them, has 
been instrumental in robbing her of a vastly greater sum. Nor does 
the motive appear to be a particle higher. What could be more dis- 
reputably selfish than an attempt to seize upon a great public enter- 
prise, the success of which called for the display of lofty disinterest- 
edness, as well as the united and earnest efforts of all parties and fac- 
tions, and turn it to private and partisan account, unless it was the 
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spirit of revenge which aimed a stealthy and cruel blow at her inter- 
ests when she refused to submit to dishonorable mastery and spolia- 
tion ? 


And yet it is giving Thomas C. Platt entirely too much importance, 
skilful manipulator and powerful boss that he is, to credit him with 
the entire, or even the principal, work of wrecking New York’s hopes 
of the great fair. He was in this matter the efficient instrument 
rather than the originator of the plot. There is plenty of evidence 
that the scheme in which he appeared as the leader was a concoction 
in which all the principal managers of the Republican party, includ- 
ing Quay, Dudley, and even the President, had a hand. They were 
perfectly willing that New York should have the fair, provided they 
were permitted to control and use it for political purposes. Hence 
the attempt to get possession of it through Platt and his obedient 
State Senate. When that movement failed, their policy was to take 
the fair away from New York, and locate it in a city which was con- 
trolled by their political friends ; and through their partisan following 
in Congress they were able to carry out this programme. It was no- 
toriously Republican votes that sent the fair to Chicago. Of course, 
some Republicans did not co-operate. New York will never forget 
the powerful assistance she got, in the great crisis, from that cher- 
ished son of hers, upon whom she has lavished so much wealth and 
honor, the Republican Vice-President of the United States. His ef- 
forts in her behalf were doubtless herculean, though, strange to say, 
not a word was heard from him. 


It will remain to the everlasting credit of New York City that, in a 
most important and trying crisis of her affairs, she resolutely refused 
to be blackmailed by an unscrupulous gang of politicians conspiring 
against her and her interests. She might easily have had the World's 
Fair, with all its unquestionable advantages. All she had to do was 
to permit its management to pass into the hands of a set of men who 
wanted to work it for partisan purposes during a presidential year. 
Such a concession would have been thoroughly dishonorable, and she 
refused it. For that she has been punished. She, however, is by no 
means the only sufferer. The country at large has been materially 
injured. A fair, such as would have been created by the wealth and 
public spirit of New York City, would have been of incalculable 
benefit to the business of the whole nation, as well as a lasting honor. 
She is its commercial and financial heart, and nothing which can be 
accomplished in the line of an exhibition, at any other point, how- 
ever creditable, will answer the same purpose. 


But while New York City rises in public estimation—even Tammany 
Hall, which we by no means admire as an institution, having acted 
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with becoming modesty and unusual disinterestedness for her, inas- 
much as she made no effort to get control of an enterprise involving 
great financial and political possibilities—what must be thought of 
the course pursued by many, if not a majority, of the public men of 
the State of New York outside of the city! To them must be very 
largely credited not only the defeat of the city’s aspirations, but what 
must prove to be a severe blow to the interests and prestige of the 
whole State. Had a majority of the New York State senators been 
working in the pay of Chicago they could not have served her in- 
terests more efficiently. In fact, the Republican party of the State 
of New York, more immediately than anybody else, must bear the 
responsibility for the outcome of this World’s Fair business. Its 
leaders, with few exceptions, have been simply the obedient tools of 
Platt. From first to last they have acted as if they had no souls 
above their master’s will. The antagonism which New York City has 
encountered from the citizens of her own State, carried to the point 
of opposing their own interests as well as hers, is one of the most re- 
markable phenomena of the time. | 


The question to which the events just referred to give especial 
prominence and emphasis is : how long is the great city of New York, 
with all her wealth and intelligence, to be governed by irresponsible 
outsiders? In nearly all her local interests calling for legislation 
she is now at the mercy of representatives from communities with 
the most of which she is in no way identified, except in name, and 
which are politically and financially antagonistic to her. Her rela- 
tion to the rest of the State of New York is very similar to that of 
Ireland to England. She may, in truth, be said to be the Ireland of 
America. That she can govern herself better than outsiders can is 
simply saying that she is American. A clearer and stronger case for 
the application of the Home Rule principle could not be presented. 
It may be obtained in two ways. First, by a modification of the 
State Constitution ; but, although ordered by an overwhelming popu- 
lar vote, the political masters of the State unscrupulously forbid con- 
stitutional revision. Second, by setting up a separate State govern- 
ment. Is it not about time that initiatory steps were being taken in 
the latter direction ? 


A mild sensation has been produced by the statement, which is 
really a confession, by the New York Tribune, that we owe our pres- 
ent National administration to the sale of the presidency for a gov- 
ernorship. As to the fact there can be no question. Its announce- 
ment is really a chestnut. Anyone who is curious to know the 
details of the transaction, with an explanation of its controlling mo- 
tives, provided he has not already read the article, has only to turn 
back to the editorial in last August Brxrorp’s under the heading of 
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“New York and the Presidency.” There he will get full enlight- 
enment. 


For sale: A seat in the United States Senate belonging to the State 
of New York, and now occupied and soon to be vacated by the Hon. 
William M. Evarts. Bids will shortly be in order, payment to be 
made in political ‘‘fat.” Nothing less than $100,000 will be consid- 
ered. A great chance is here offered to millionaires. Application 
can at any time be made to the firm of “Tom” Platt & Co., general 
dealers in political goods and boss jobbers, 

N. B.—Warner Miller, Elihu Root, and Hamilton Fish, Jr., need 
not apply. 


REVIEWS. 


The Lily among Thorns ; A Study of the Biblical Drama entitled 
The Song of Songs: By William Elliot Griftis, D.D. (Houghton, Mif- 
flin & Co.).—Among the many curious results of modern biblical 
investigation none has more thoroughly demonstrated the untrust- 
worthiness of the seventeenth century compilers than the successful ex- 
trication of The Song of Songs from the allegorical mazes in which for 
ages its true meaning had been hidden. The discovery that this little 
book was absolutely without religious purpose or tendency, and 
could be interpreted only as an ardent love-tale of early Jewish life, 
was by no means welcome to the orthodox mind, and the attempts 
of secular Hebrew scholars to establish the authenticity of their ra- 
tional version were long frowned upon as sinful devices of the un- 
godly. But by the publication of the Revised Scriptures, in 1885, 
this question was set at rest in a manner which only the blindest fana- 
ticism could refuse to accept as convincing. The Song of Songs, no 
longer miscalled The Song of Solomon, was presented in its proper 
character, as a pleasant relic of ancient poetic art and an interesting 
reflection of social usages one thousand years before Christ. Re- 
garded as a fragmentary illustration of the past, making no pretence to 
inspiration or divine origin, it has an undoubted historical value. Its 
imperfections and incompleteness are, however, obvious, and we are 
no more warranted in assigning to it a definite form than sculptors 
are warranted in determining the precise proportions of the mutilated 
Venus of Milo. No conscientious expert would presume to speak 
positively as to its exact classification. The original production may 
have been a poem intended for perusal by readers of taste and cul- 
ture. It may have been designed for recitation by professional nar- 
rators, after the fashion which has always prevailed in the East. Or, 
stretching conjecture considerably farther, it may have been con- 
structed for stage representation, in accordance with the crude and 
undeveloped dramatic ideas of its period. Of these hypotheses the 
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first is reasonable and the second probable, while the third severely 
strains credulity. All are fairly open to discussion, and no harm can 
come from assuming either position, provided the assumption is 
honestly avowed, and no endeavor is made to strengthen sheer sup- 
position by distortion of evidence or misstatement of facts. The 
writer who essays, for any purpose whatever, to establish a specula- 
tive proposition by deceptive citations, or by perversions of acknowl- 
edged authorities, proves himself unmindful of the plainest obliga- 
tions of literary integrity. 

Such a writer is Dr. W. E. Griffis, a Boston clergyman, whose foot- 
prints have been visible upon the outward surface of many fields of 
inquiry, and who now devotes a volume of near three hundred pages 
to what he calls an exposition of this old-time love-story. From the 
beginning he makes it apparent that he is possessed by a theory, of 
which he is as tenaciously enamoured as the Shulamite of his dreams 
is enamoured of her “dod.” Overleaping every logical barrier, he 
reaches the conclusion that The Song of Songs was primarily con- 
ceived and planned for a theatrical show, and he is resolved that no 
one shall get through the commentary without having this postulate 

well beaten into his brain. In the pursuit of his purpose he not only 

misuses the materials provided by his favorite translators, but delib- 
erately falsifies the result of their labor by disguising it in a frame- 
work of his own invention, which he puts forward as an integral 
part of the accepted record. The text upon which he relies is that 
of the revised edition of the Old Testament, which would have af- 
forded him a sufficiently sound basis if he had truthfully transcribed 
it and left it undisfigured by his impertinent additions and interpo- 
lations. But, while pretending to reproduce it with rigid fidelity, he 
exhibits it in a shape for which there is absolutely no justification, 
and of which every page, and almost every line, is calculated grossly 
to deceive. 

To detect the nature and extent of his misrepresentations it is 
necessary only to compare his version of the Canticle with that of the 
English revisers. He declares that the two are identical. Apart 
from a single unimportant transposition, he conveys the distinct im- 
pression that he has not altered a word. Yet at the very outset he 
makes an alteration of no slight significance. He misplaces the first 
verse of the original, and turns it into a title, with the additional 
variation of inclosing several words in parentheses. Having thus 
felicitously started in violation of his assurance, he proceeds to inter- 
sperse the text with stage directions, indications of spectacular effects, 
and the names of divers dramatis persone, all distributed with reck- 
less prodigality, and in obedience to nothing but the dictates of his 
erratic fancy. Under his manipulation the story is arbitrarily divided 
into acts and scenes, after this manner: “ Act I. Scene 1.—In the 

women’s quarters of the royal tents. Court ladies and the Shula- 
mite,” etc. Yet in the revised Bible there is not the remotest sugges- 
tion of acts or scenes, no allusion to localities or situations, and noth- 
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ing to signify that the language ever takes the form of dialogue. 
These superfluities are scattered in by Dr. Griffis because it suits 
him to clothe the Song of Songs with theatrical attributes. Through- 
out his book he omits no opportunity of fortifying this questionable 
view. On his title-page he announces that he is dealing with ‘a 
biblical drama.” In his preface he incorrectly asserts that the revised 
version demonstrates the “dramatic structure” of the composition. 
In his fifth chapter he declares that the revisers have arranged it “as 
dialogue, soliloquy, choruses, or conversation,” for which statement 
there is not an atom of foundation. It is Dr. Griffis who has done 
this, not the revisers. In one place he goes so far as to block out 
the entire alleged play, indicating where each act and scene begins 
andends. With precisely as much show of reason he might take a book 
of the Iliad, split it into sections, call certain fragments acts, and lesser 
fragments scenes, sprinkle the names of the personages over the pages 
at more or less haphazard intervals, and insist that Homer never 
was anything but a playwright, and that his epics were in reality 
historical and martial dramas, prepared for representation upon the 
primitive Hellenic stage. It would cause slight astonishment to those 
acquainted with Dr. Griffis’s pie-fingering ambition to find him engaged 
in this very work at no distant date. If it should be objected that 
he probably knows nothing of Greek, we have also to remember that 
his present adventure makes it tolerably evident that he knows noth- 
ing of Hebrew; while he is certainly ignorant of the Chinese, Japan- 
ese, and Korean languages, which he nevertheless chatters about as 
familiarly as if they were all at his tongue’s end and crowding for 
utterance. So trivial a disqualification would never be regarded by 
him as a restraint in the pursuit of Homeric or other enterprises. 

Upon the various fragile arguments employed to support the theat- 
rical theory we have not space to enlarge. Most of them are too in- 
fantile for serious refutation, but their general futility may be under- 
stood when it is stated that the author makes what he considers an 
immense point by proclaiming at one stage of affairs that no person 
but his heroine, the Shulamite, can use a certain epithet (‘dod ”), 
because it refers to her beloved ; while at another he insists that no 
person but her beloved can be referred to, because the Shulamite 
uses it. No time need be wasted in demolishing logic of this de- 
scription. Of his efforts in the department of exegesis, it may, how- 
ever, be profitable to cull a brilliant example, the flash and sparkle of 
which are worthy of the famous “ Hard-shell Baptist’s” choicest in- 
spirations. In the revised edition a certain brief and possibly dislo- 
cated couplet is thus rendered : 


“Take us the foxes, the little foxes, that spoil the vineyards; 
For our vineyards are in blossom,” 


On arriving at these lines Dr. Griffis stops arguing and commences 
to expound. He calls attention to the fact that it is not the foxes 
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pure and simple that are alluded to, but the little foxes. There are 
big foxes and little foxes, we must bear in mind. ‘The little foxes,” 
he informs us, “are even more dangerous than the old ones.” Vine- 
dressers, we are furthermore instructed, would not ask to have the 
full-grown animals taken, only the little ones, that nibble the roots 
and the sprouts. ‘ Big foxes allow the grapes to grow, but little foxes 
spoil the growth.” If there is anything in humorous creation fun- 
nier than this—even in Mark Twain’s most imposing attempts at ve- 
racity—we do not know where to look for it. What is there to pre- 
vent Dr. Griffis from tackling Shakespeare, in his next essay, and 
striving to demonstrate that it was Lady Macbeth’s left hand which 
she was particularly anxious to purify, on the ground that the left 
hand is apt to be smaller than the right, and Lady Macbeth takes 
pains to specify her little hand? His reasoning is on a parallel with 
that of the crusty New-England deacon, whose intolerance of the © 
romping youth of his neighborhood made it necessary to remind 
him of the Saviour’s graciousness to children. ‘Yes, my brethren,” 
he declaimed in reply ; ‘‘ the Lord did certainly say, ‘Suffer little chil- 
dren.” No doubt he saidso. That is just what he said. But your souls 
are not awakened to the true interpretation of the text. ‘Suffer little 
children,’ was his remark. He could stand little children. But you 
see he was careful to confine his observations exclusively to them. 
Did he say anything about big children? Not a word. None of 
your overgrown brats for him!” 

To Dr. Griffis’s estimate of the literary and artistic merits of The 
Song of Songs no reader will give a particle of heed. His affirmation 
that it is ‘probably the most perfect poem in any language” counts 
for nothing. The delivery of such a verdict by a master like Tenny- 
son would be impressive. Pronounced by Lowell, it would be lis- 
tened to with deference, he being not only one of the foremost of poets, 
but also endowed with rare command over many tongues. What 
understanding has Dr. Griffis of the numerous languages in which 
verses have been composed since the dawn of letters? We have in- 


cidentally noted his propensity for making it appear that he is skilled 
in the remotest and most difficult of Asiatic dialects,‘ but his own 


writings supply abundant proof that his lingual erudition is purely 
visionary. When he rhapsodizes about “the most perfect poem” 
he is merely giving way to that extravagance which is one of his 
distinguishing characteristics. The same inordinate fondness for 
superlatives impels him to describe Abishag, the bosom companion of 
King David's latest recreations, as “the most lovely girl of her day,” 
for which extreme eulogium the scriptural records afford no author- 
ity. And this reminds us that Dr. Griffis’s endeavor to identify the 
youthful comforter of aged royalty with his Shulamite marvel of 
modesty and purity is by no means so complimentary to his heroine 
as it might be if the peculiar service rendered by Abishag to the 
moribund monarch were not so plainly described in the Book of the 


Kings. Dr, Griflis is nothing if not immoderate and excessive, As 


| 


his maidens must be peerless, so must his poem be not perfect alone, 
but—with careless indifference to the fact that the adjective he 
chooses can be used only in the positive degree—the “ most perfect” 
of human productions. Putting aside this ungrammatical panegyric, 
the Canticle undoubtedly does possess admirable qualities; and the 
candor, not to say the courage, of the English revisers in presenting 
it without incumbrance, and rejecting the unnatural apologues en- 
grafted upon it by Origen of Alexandria and his followers cannot be 
questioned. Their work appears to have been done with remarkable 
thoroughness and fidelity, although the accuracy of their translation 
is here and there disputed by the American committee, and particu- 
larly, as it happens, in passages which Dr. Griffis would have been 
wise to study by the light of a maturer judgment than his own. 
Without venturing upon verbal criticisms of a performance in which 
the evidences of intelligence and thoughtfulness are so abundant, we 
are, nevertheless, tempted to inquire if even the slightest euphuistic 
deviation from the simple directness and force of the Hebrew orig- 
inal is in any case likely to be advantageous. Of such deviations an 
example is seen in a striking phrase which in the edition of 1885 has 
been reproduced unchanged from the version of the seventeenth cen- 
tury : 
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‘* Love is strong as death ; jealousy is cruel as the grave.” 


This is resonant and effective as it stands, yet many, we are con- 
fident, would find superior emphasis and vigor in the more literal 
rendering : 


‘Love is strong as death; jealousy is hard as hell.” 


But to examine details of this nature, however interesting, would 4 { 
lead us far from our province. It is with the incompetent com- a] 
mentator and expounder that we have thought it expedient to occupy || 


ourselves, not with the object of his bungling maltreatment. The 1 


Song of Songs will permanently hold the place which students of all i 
classes have united in allotting to it. Dr. Griffis, for his part, will it 
learn that without scholarship, literary taste or judgment, honesty of i) 
method, or even the certainty of writing his own language correctly, 
it is prudent for no man, at this period of the world’s intellectual 
development, to thrust himself forward in the trying position of a 
candidate for first-class hagiological honors. 
E. H. Hovssr. 


A Doll's House and Other Plays: By Henrik Ibsen, translated by 
William Archer and Other Hands (John W. Lovell Company).—One 


of those curious mental impulsions which seem to leap from brain to 


brain with the rapidity of the electric spark, bringing a name, hither- 
{o unknown, into sudden prominence, has made us familiar with the 
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peculiar genius of Henrik Ibsen. We do not believe that the impres- 
sion will be either deep or lasting, notwithstanding Mr. Edmund 
Gosse’s opinion that “to an American audience it would seem as 
though Ibsen should speak with greater certainty of a sympathetic 
hearing than to any other. In no European poet except himself do 
we find the problems of advanced democracy faced with so much 
courage.” The distinguished editor is evidently not fully acquainted 
with the habits and temper of the American people, or he would un- 
derstand that Ibsen’s theories are not likely to be received with favor 
among us. The general reader will measure the poet’s work solely 
by the literary standard ; or if he take cognizance of the author’s 
social and moral ideas at all, he will, in all probability, regard them 
with distrust, if not with downright resentment. The ordinary 
American is a sincere respecter of the law, moral and political. This 
is not an acquired trait, but an hereditary one ; therefore, with him, 
changes in established codes must occur progressively and by 
insensible gradations. Radical methods, even when obviously in the 
direction of improvement, in his eyes wear the grim aspect of anarchy, 
and seem to threaten hissecurity. ‘‘ All who are not ‘ proper,’” says 
Mr. Gosse, . . . “all who, without wish for rebellion, feel their 
life bathed in a revolutionary atmosphere, and all whose ideals are 
broken and their illusions evaporated, come to the plays of Ibsen as 
to a cave of Adullam.” “To Ibsen all existing forms of government 
lie under suspicion, . . . the whole conventional relation of the 
sexes is sinister.” “ ‘Undermine the idea of the State ; set up in its 
place spontaneous action.’” Add to these statements, the obvious inti- 
mations with which ‘ Ghosts” and “ Rosmersholm ” bristle, and you 
have a preface which will not tempt that important personage, the 
average reader, or secure the foundations of popularity for Ibsen in 
this country. 

In the closet of the scholar and of the student of moral and 
political economy, Ibsen’s dramas will obtain the consideration which 
they unquestionably deserve. Among the wage-earners, and that 
class of sub-agitators and semi-disaffected, who, in default of a 
more accurate nomenclature, have been designated Socialists or 
Radicals, indifferently, Ibsen’s name will probably never even be 
heard of. These people have neither the inclination nor the capabil- 
ity of sifting out from the mass of indigestible literature the few 
grains which they can assimilate. They require and can appreciate 
only the simple, solid, ungarnished pabulum suited to their needs. 

Though cast in the dramatic form these plays are not suited to the 
stage. An adaptation of “A Doll’s House,” recently presented in 
New York, proved a swift and decisive failure. The disaster, we 
think, was due not so much to its faultiness of construction as to a 
pervading tone and sentiment which no adaptation or revision could 
modify. With the exception, perhaps, of “The Pillars of Society,” 
these dramas leave an impression of deep gloom upon the mind. It 
is not the pathetic sadness of the poetic tragedy, but rather a sense 
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of the utter worthlessness and hopelessness of all things, the useless- 
ness of effort, the certainty of failure, the meanness and weakness of 
all human beings. This, say the Ibsenites, is due to the master’s 
profound knowledge of the verities of existence. Life is a perpetual 
funeral, at which all hopes, ideals, efforts, aims, and ambitions, all 
good, lofty, and true things are being buried, with infinite weeping 
and woe; while hereditary disease, horror, sin, fraud, falsehood, 
hypocrisy, and shame sit about, demon-like, and mock the mourners. 

Mr. Gosse, speaking with much contempt of all previous “ Jack- 
and-Jill ideals of dramatic construction,” says : ‘‘ Ibsen has created a 
new form of drama; . . . the downward path has been taken be- 
fore the play opens. . . . He conducts his readers breathlessly 
down toward the inevitable catastrophe.” In “Ghosts,” Oswald Al- i) 
ving comes upon the stage already half insane with the fearful disease i 
which he has inherited from his dissipated father. 

“Mrs. Alving. Your father was a broken-down man before you 
were born. 1 

“ Oswald. The disease I have as my birthright (points to his fore- i 
head) is seated here. When I got to know what had been the matter A 
with me; then the dread came upon me raging and tearing.” 

The finale of “Ghosts” is infinitely terrible and affecting. Os- 
wald’s miserable dying supplication is: 

“ Oswald. Mother, give me the sun. 

“ Mrs, Alving (springs up in despair, intwines her hands in her hair, 
and shrieks). I can’t bear it. 

“ Oswald (sits motionless as before and says): The sun. The sun.” 

In “ Rosmersholm,” after Rosmer, the retired minister, has lost all 
his ideals, discovered that he is a complete failure, that his family 
weakness has neutralized his ambitions, his wife having committed 
suicide through jealousy, the woman he loves having confessed that 
she has been unchaste and that her sympathy with his struggle for 
intellectual freedom has been merely a part of a scheme to entrap 
him—after all this, he declares that there is no escape but in suicide 
—suicide for himself and Miss West. They agree to perform this pleas- 
ing, and, indeed, the reader will be apt to feel, most satisfactory func- 
tion possible under the lamentable circumstances, at the same spot 
where Rosmer’s unfortunate wife ended her life. The concluding 
paragraph of this cheerful drama is as follows : 

“ Mrs. Helseth. Miss West, the carriage is—(looking round.) Not 
in the room? Out together at this time of night? Well, I must 
say—! Hm. (Looks round in the ante-room, then comes back.) Not 
on the seat either. (Goes to the window and looks out.) O Christ! 
As I live, they are both standing on the bridge! God have mercy on 
the poor sinners! they throw their arms round one another. (With 
a shriek.) Ah!—over—both together! into the dam, Help! help! 
No. There is no help here. The dead woman has fetched them 
away.” 

In “A Doll’s House,” after the wife, Nora, discovers that her 
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husband is not the ideal personage she believed him to be—and she 
does not make the discovery until she has lived with him seven or 
eight years and borne him several children—she shuts off her love, as 
with a sort of mental stop-cock, instantly and completely, and coolly 
leaves him and her children. 

“Nora... . . I can't help it. I do not love you any longer. 
That is why I won't stay here. . . . (Putting on cloak.) I can’t 
spend the night in a strange man’s house. 

“ Helmer (sinks into a chair with his face in his hands). Nora! 
Nora! (He looks around and stands up.) Empty. She’s gone. 
(From below is heard the reverberation of a heavy door closing.)” 

So closes the drama. If this is good art it is‘of an order which 
many readers in America will find considerable difficulty in under- 
standing. We are expected to accept, as perfectly natural and realis- 
tic, the almost instantaneous change in Nora’s whole character—her 
utter loss of love for a husband who has always been kind to her, 
though perhaps mistakenly so, and her cold-blooded abandonment of 
her young children, because she has learned that Helmer is not the 
man she thought him. She is going to educate herself, she says, 
and do her duty to herself. In America, fortunately, women are not 
of so lofty mould, except perhaps in rare instances, and with such we 
have a dull trick of suspecting mental disease. 

Within much narrower limits than his admirers have assigned to 
Ibsen’s genius, we shall find many remarkable evidences of power. 
There has never been keener or bitterer satire than is levelled at so- 
cial and commercial turpitude and hypocrisy, in ‘The Pillars of So- 
ciety.” And for deep pathos, shaded with sorrowful irony, nothing 
could be more profoundly affecting than Brendel’s question— 

“ Brendel. . . . Can you let me have a loan? 

“ Rosmer. Yes, yes, and how gladly ! 

“ Brendel. Can you spare an ideal or two ? 

“ Rosmer. Can I spare what ? 

“ Brendel. A brace of cast-off ideals. You will be doing a kind ac- 
tion, for I have nothing left. Iam clean cleared out.” 

It is such brief passages, scattered throughout these plays, swift, 
sharp strokes of satire, touches of acrid humor, and revelations of 
hard, hopeless misery, that give Ibsen’s work its value. His cast of 
thought is epigrammatic rather than dramatic, and his “creation of 
a new form of drama” is simply an inability to put together a perfect 


play. 
Cuartes Lorry Hivpreru. 


The Bondman: A Novel, by Hall Caine (Frank F. Lovell & Co.).— 
There is something in this book which reminds us very pleasantly of 
“Lorna Doone,” though the reminiscence is certainly not that of im- 
itation. “The Bondman” is quite as original in its way as Black- 
more’s admirable romance. In both books there is the same exquis- 
ite simplicity of style, the same unaffected dignity, and the same easy 
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and natural transition from point to point in the unfolding of the 
plot. If anything, “The Bondman ” is the stronger in the emotional 
and dramatic elements. It would be difficult to find in the whole 
range of English fiction anything more touching and thrilling than the 
scenes between the two brothers. There are moments, indeed, when 
one’s feelings are almost too deeply stirred, when the interestis wrought 
up to such intensity as to be painful. But nowhere do we find any- 
thing revolting or morbid. There are no theatrical posings for effect, 
or situations contrived to draw tears from a source which lies midway 
between pity and disgust. The sins and sufferings of the characters 
seem necessary and perfectly natural sequences to traits or events ly- 
ing far back in the past. There are no violent changes in the steady 
progress of the story, no climaxes lit with lurid fire. The book has 
all the composure of perfect art. ; 

“The Bondman ” is a work of the best and purest realism. Com- 
pared with the ultra-realistic fiction of the day, it isas Apollo to the lepers 
and cripples of the modern French school of sculpture. The author 
comprehends the poetry which underlies all things. In describing a 
sunset he does not tell you of chromes, ultramarines and mauves, or 
steal the vocabulary of the painter’s color-box ; but in a few simple 
words he gives you what is a hundred times more valuable, an impres- 
sion of sunset. He will not count the buttons on a man’s coat, describe 
a trick of the eyes, or make a cast of his features, in order to set his 
personality before you; nor occupy laborious pages with minute anal- 
yses of his mental states, in order to convey an idea of his general 
character as a human being. But as you read on, the man takes form 
before you, and soon you know him as one whose hand you have taken, 
whose voice you have heard. This is indeed realism, the truth which 
is beauty, and the beauty which endures. 

Not even Dickens has described children more lovingly. The first 
meeting between Sunlocks and Greeba is one of the sweetest passages 
inthe book. ‘‘ They regarded each other for amoment with the solemn 
aloofness that only children know, twisting and curling aside, eying 
one another furtively. . . But before the tear-drop of vexation was 
yet dry on Greeba’s face, she was holding out her doll in a sidelong 
way in his direction, as much as to say he might look at it if he liked. 
. . .« Then followed some short inarticulate chirps, and the doll was 
passed to Sunlocks, who turned the stranger over and over, while the lit- 
tle woman brought out from dark corners of the room, and from curi- 
ous recesses, unknown save to her own hands and knees, aslate with a 
pencil and sponge tied to it, a picture-book, some bits of ribbon—red 
and blue—and finally three tiny cups and saucers, with all the accom- 
panying wonder of cream-jug and teapot. In three minutes more 
two little bodies were sitting on their haunches, two little tongues 
were cackling and gabbling, the room was rippling over with a merry 
twitter, and the little man and the little maid were already far away 
in the little world of childhood.” 

Adam Fairbrother is a noble creation, a grand, simple, patriarchal 
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figure, which will remain in fiction beside Colonel Newcome, Leather- 
stocking, and the very few others of that family. Adam, old, poor, 
and broken, turned away from his own house by his wife and sons, is 
a picture as pathetic if not as gloomy as the aged Lear. But quota- 
tion, or even special mention of the beauties of this book is impossi- 
ble, since every page contains a picture we wish to linger over, or a 
personage in whom we are profoundly interested. 
Cuartes Loris 


Into Morocco, From the French of Pierre Loti (Welch, Fracker 
Company).—This is a very handsome volume in every relation. It 
is admirably illustrated, and bears the undoubted impress of genuine 
authority, as the author appears to have been attached to the French 
embassy in Morocco, and up to a recent date. This latter is of vital 
importance to the reader, as the facilities enjoyed by M. Loti for 
obtaining the fullest knowledge of the manners, customs, and gov- 
ernment of the Moroccoans were marked in an unusual degree. 
Through his official position he had access to all classes of society, 
and was enabled to obtain the rarest information respecting the in- 
stitutions and all the strange things for which this land of the Moors 
is famous. Although in his preface he propounds the very question- 
able doctrine of “eat, drink, and be merry, for to-morrow we die,” he 
appears not to have carried this sentiment into the body of his book, 
where he at once obtains our confidence and leads us step by step 
through the picturesque land and homes of an ancient people who 
have not yet learned the way of railroads, of government, or of the 
press, although they once did so much toward the true civilization of 
Christendom. Here Islamism still reigns supreme, and apparently 
without anticipating any very serious trouble from the encroachments 
of other creeds. In the sultan is centred the supreme power, and 
notwithstanding that a head sometimes falls at his nod he seems to 
be well beloved by his subjects. . As we follow M. Loti through the 
scenes and circumstances which he depicts so graphically, we pause 
to contrast the benefits of our own civilization with those enjoyed by 
the inhabitants of a portion of the earth looked upon as little better 
than barbarous, and we are astonished at the impartial distribution 
of human happiness all the world over. But those who would know 
more of this highly interesting country and people must take up this 
admirable volume, a perusal of which will repay them richly. 

J. McC. 


On the Wing Through Europe. By Francis C. Sessions (Welch, 
Fracker Company).—Europe has been done so often by able pens 
and experienced tourists that one would think there was but very 
little new to be said in relation to it at this hour of the day. Still, 
Mr. Sessions has given us a readable book, although he commences 
it with a very rustic observation, informing us, before we have pro- 
ceeded more than a dozen lines, that something or other “is nearly 
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as long as the distance: from Broad to State Street, in front of our 
Ohio State House at Columbus.” This will be about as intelligible 
to some readers as if he had said a certain thing was nearly the size 
of a piece of chalk. Although the author has been faithful in his 
descriptions of locality all along the line of his journey, some of his 
illustrations might, we think, have been more aptly chosen. For in- 
stance, he might have found a better subject for an engraving rela- 
tive to Ireland than a cramped bit of a country fair in the County 
Cork, which, from the very nature of things, neither argued nor pre- 
sented anything. Surely he could have given us a round tower, or 
a glimpse of some of the ancient ruins or noted structures that are 
thickly scattered over that famous island, rather than this one, soli- 
tary, nondescript illustration. He has, nevertheless, for the most 
part, given a fair account of the people and the country ; although 
perhaps a certain palpable religious bias did not aid him in dealing 
pleasantly with a people who are so largely Roman Catholic. But 
there is, after all, enough in the book to recommend it warmly to 
the reading public. And seeing that the whole tour was performed 
within a short period, and as a flying trip only, the wonder is that 
the work contains so much genuine information of so many places of 
note. The idea of doing great centres thoroughly, however, is some- 
what contracted on the part of the author, inasmuch as he gives it 
as his deliberate conviction that it would take “a month” to do any- 
thing like justice to London. It would take a year to do the British 
Museum alone, and seven to become even moderately well acquainted 
with all the grooves, sights, famous localities, and edifices of that 
modern Babylon. But then, coming from a country so new and 
sparsely populated as America, of which Mr. Sessions is a native, it 
is not to be supposed that a very correct judgment could be formed 
of the almost insurmountable difficulties in the way of obtaining an 
adequate idea of the grand historical and other treasures of the older 
cities of Europe. J. McC. 
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Joshua, A Biblical Picture: From the German of Georg Ebers 
(John W. Lovell Company).—This is the first of a series of transla- 
tions, projected by the publishers, to be known as “The Library of 
Foreign Literature,” and to be edited by Mr. Edmund Gosse. In 
the words of the editor, “It will be the endeavor to search on all 
hands and in all languages for such books as combine the greatest 
literary value with the most curious and amusing qualities of manner 
and matter.” While the romances of Georg Ebers lack the poetic 
feeling of such works as Kingsley’s ‘“‘Hypatia,” they have an anti- 
quarian exactitude which will always give them a very high value. 
It is the avowed object of the author to impart the knowledge which 
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he has acquired in his especial field of labor in a form which will be 
acceptable to the large body of readers who lack time or inclination 
to study purely scientific works. This object he has attained. 
“Joshua” is an admirable commentary on the scriptural history, 
written in a painstaking, truthful spirit. As an Orientalist Ebers 
has no superior, and we may feel sure that his descriptions of man- 
ners and customs are as accurate as long and patient research can 
make them. His strict adherence to detail, and his anxious desire to 
be historically exact, no doubt deprive his characters and scenery of 
living reality and warm color. They are, in fact, drawings according 
to scale. Each figure wears its proper costume, from the fillet in its 
hair to the sandals on its feet; but its movements are automatic, 
and there is no speculation in its eyes. This is more or less true of 
all historical fiction, especially where the poetic element is lacking. 
There is, however, so much that is of genuine value in “ Joshua,” it 
deals with a subject of such wide interest and is written in so pure 
and noble a style, that it cannot fail to take its place as a standard in 
its own class. 


. Roanoke of Roanoke Hall: A Novel, by Malcolm Bell (Belford Com- 
pany).—This is a charming little romance, all the more charming 
because the author has frankly told his story for the story’s sake, and 
not deemed it a prerequisite of high art to end his tale in the middle, 
with everybody comfortably dead, or nicely parted forever in utter 
despair, after the manner of the new dispensation. The old house on 
the marsh, with its secret passages, masked doors, and mysterious 
inhabitants ; the ominous “clatter o’ the causey,” foretelling unknown 
peril; the miser, Stephen Ashland, and his strange daughter ; the 
oracular servant, and the desperado, John O'Compton—these are 
materials which themselves suggest startling situations and keen inter- 
est. The author has well understood how to weave his highly colored 
threads into a gorgeous fabric, many-hued and brilliant, but without 
a suspicion of gaudiness. The style is easy and graceful, and the 
whole story is pervaded by a poetic feeling as gracious as it is uncom- 
mon. It is a jaded imagination indeed that will not stir with a grew- 
some thrill at the description of the sound of the ghostly causeway. 
“*Theer again! Hark till’t! Its aye coomin’ nearer—nearer—near- 
er.’ She uttered these last words with such a prolonged, blood-chil- 
ling emphasis that I cried aloud, ‘What? whatisit?? . . . After 
a time I heard a faint, far-away sound—‘Clop, clop, clop. Clop, 
clop, clop.’ . . . ‘Yon’snae horseman, mon. “Tis the clatter o’ 
the causey, and it means doom, death, and ruin—drawin’ nearer— 
nearer—’ But my shattered nerves could no longer stand the repe- 
tition of that awful, evil-omened, moaning wail, and, with a cry of 
horror, I fell senseless.” 


Fur, Feathers, and Fuzz: By James W. Steele (Belford Company).— 
It is not easy to decide whether Mr. Steele is a naturalist or a hu- 
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morist. Perhaps humorous-naturalist would best describe him. He 
is a keen and experienced observer, and has made himself familiar 
with not a few traits of animal and insect life which have escaped 
more pretentious professors of ‘ the science of out-of-doors.” Every- 
one who has closely studied animals knows that each individual has 
a character of its own, quite as distinct as that of human beings. 
Dogs are often comedians ; cats are eccentric ; birds are whimsical. 
In the essay ‘“ Some Dogs I have Known,” the author proves that he 
knows and loves the fine fellow who is, after all, only a little, four- 
legged man. Someone warns us to beware of the man who does not 
like dogs. Judged by this standard Mr. Steele should be very trust- 
worthy indeed. The humor of “The American Eagle under Difticul- 
ties” is exquisite ; yet we almost feel as if, somehow, we shared the 
humiliation of the bird. One by one our poetic beliefs are being 
stripped from us; and if, after all, we are to learn that “the proud 
bird of freedom ” is only a cowardly feathered beast, awkward, stupid, 
and ridiculous, it is but a step to regarding this great and glorious 
republic as a gigantic humbug and fraud. Mr. Steele, however, de- 
scribes the bird chiefly as a prisoner, a real jail-bird, in fact ; and we 
all know how human dignity melts away behind the bars of a cell- 
door. Taken together these essays make excellent reading, as solidly 
instructive as they are piquant and amusing. 


A College Widow: A Novel, by Frank Howard Howe (Belford 
Company).—This book must not be judged by the sterner rules of 
criticism. We do not look for profound problems in counterpoint 
in Audran’s ensembles, or for scholarly chiaroscuro in De Neuville’s 
first hasty sketches. Neither shall we find in “A College Widow” 
any profound analysis or elaborate study. The author aimed to 
write a pleasing, readable novel, one that we would not willingly put 
by unfinished, and would surely recommend to a friend. It is per- 
vaded by a joyous air; there is a feeling of summer in it. The de- 
scriptions of the ball game and the tennis tournament are admirable 
—full of color, movement, and light. Mr. Howe possesses a vein of 
humor which has done him good service in writing this book. It 
crops out here and there in unexpected places, like the sportive 
gnome in the knight’s path, and gives a brightness to the whole 
work. The reader will find his chief interest in the devoted sister. 
Her brother is the comedian of the drama, but she is a true heroine. 
We laugh at him, even in his woful dilemma with the ‘‘ Widow,” but 
Marion has our entire sympathy. We wish the author had reconsid- 
ered-a few of his epithets, here and there, and in one or two places 
been a little more careful as to the construction of his sentences. 
But on account of a few flaws like these we shall not quarrel with a 
very pleasing novel. 


A Family Without a Name: A Novel, by Jules Verne (Frank F. 


Lovell & Co.).—This story, which deals with the abortive Canadian - 
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revolution of 1837-38, is a departure from the author’s characteristic 
style, and we think a far from successful one. In his own field Verne 
is inimitable. But in attempting a realistic tale with a tragic finale, 
he is handling tools with whose use he is unfamiliar. Were it not 
that the materials he makes use of possess a degree of interest of 
their own, the book would be intolerably dreary. As it is, it is a dis- 
appointment. Verne has taught us always to expect something orig- 
inal and unique from his pen, and we open this book prepared before- 
hand for a journey to the moon or a voyage under the sea. To be 
met with a summary of history, such as we were unwillingly made 
familiar with in our school text-books, is decidedly irritating. 


A Portrait in Crimsons: A Novel, by Charles Edward Barns 
(Welch, Fracker Company).—One is reminded, on reading this very 
tastefully bound volume, of Falstaff’s ‘intolerable deal of sack” and 
the half-pennyworth of bread which accompanied it. The story isa 
very slender one, and could have been told much more effectively in 
a third of the space which it now occupies. Mr. Barns’s failing seems 
to be a desire to be piquant and brilliant in manner, at the expense 
‘of the quality and quantity of his matter, forgetting that true origin- 
ality consists not in words but in ideas. This is all the more regret- 
able, because, from occasionable paragraphs in the book, it is evident 
that he can write in a simple, lucid style if he will. 


The Morgue of the Wage-Earners: By Hon. W. H. Stanton (Pub- 
lished by the author).—The writer of this curious volume is evidently 
in bitter earnest, though his knowledge of literary methods is of the 
smallest. His book is a defence of extreme measures in labor agita- 
tion, and his chief personages are evidently the Anarchists executed 
in Chicago for the killing of a number of constables at the Haymar- 
ket meeting. He defends their memories warmly, and would have 
us believe them innocent victims of capitalistic despotism. 


Moody Moments: Poems, by Edward Doyle (Ketcham & Doyle).— 
From the author’s preface we learn that he is blind, but that, notwith- 
standing, he is the manager of a newspaper whose present success is 
due wholly to his own labor and patience. Some of the poems in this 
volume are really excellent, notably “ O Firebird!” and “ Brother to 
the Bird as Well.” Considering his physical misfortune, the accuracy 
of his descriptions of natural phenomena is very remarkable. 


A March in the Ranks: A Novel, by Jessie Fothergill (Frank F. 
Lovell & Co.).—In “ Kith and Kin” Jessie Fothergill proved herself 
possessed of the ability to write a pleasing story. ‘A March in the 
Ranks” is of the same order, demanding no particular mental effort 
in the reading, moderately realistic, cleverly written, and entertaining. 
Cc. L. H. 
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HIS BOSOM FRIEND. 
By Homer GREENE. 


L 


Doctor Carreret’s afternoon office hours were from two until four 
o'clock. It was now four. That fact had just been very musically 
proclaimed by a handsome clock that adorned the shelf in the doc- 
tor’s office. The last patient, a sallow, stoop-shouldered man, had 
passed out into the street, and the doctor was alone. As there were 
no urgent calls to be made, he settled back in his chair, lighted a 
cigar, and took up the last number of a weekly medical journal. He 
had read scarcely a column when there came another ring at the 
street-door bell. 

“ A lady,” said the doctor to himself, laying down the journal and 
putting aside his cigar. He could always, or nearly always, tell, by 
the quality of the ring, whether the coming caller was a lady ora 
gentleman, and what were the leading characteristics of his or her 
mind. The bell was a very sympathetic interpreter of men and 
moods. “ Well,” added the doctor, glancing at the clock, “I can 
give her twenty minutes easily enough.” 

The bell was truthful and the doctor was right. The caller was a 
lady. A young lady too, and not bad-looking either, the doctor ob- 
served, as he handed her a chair. 

He was wondering, though, why she kept her eyes fixed on his 
face with a look so peculiarly intent. He returned the gaze steadily 
enough, however. He knew of nothing that he had done that should 
cause him to quail under it; at least there was nothing that this 
young woman could, by any possibility, know that he had done. 
But why did she keep looking at him in that earnest, half-curious, 
half-amused way ? 

“You are Mr. Carteret, are you not?” she asked, finally. 

The doctor had time, before he answered her question, to note 
that her voice was very pleasant and musical. 

“Yes,” he replied, “ that is my name.” 

“Fred Carteret ?” 

“ Yes, Fred.” 

“And you don’t know me?” 

“Why, your face is quite familiar to me, but somehow your name 
has slipped my memory.” 

Now the truth was that Dr. Carteret had never seen the lady be- 
fore and he knew it. But he could not allow rude truth to block the 
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path of politeness. It certainly would have been discourteous, under 
the circumstances, for him to have declared his total ignorance con- 
cerning her. 

The searching look in her eyes changed to a roguish one. Her 
face lighted up with a smile. Something in the situation seemed to 
amuse her greatly, for the next moment she burst into a merry little 
laugh. 

oy to recollect,” she said, at last. 

“Yes, I will. Let me see—m The doctor’s brow became 
wrinkled with intense thought. It must be, after all, that he had 
met the lady somewhere before, else she would not be so confident 
of his acquaintance. But, for the life of him, he could not tell 
where, or under what circumstances ; he could not recognize a single 
feature of her face. He came to the conclusion, finally, that she was 
one of his sister Nan’s school friends. Nan had had at least a score 
of them to whom he had been introduced, and whom, without the 
least compunction, he had forgotten immediately afterward. 


“Tet me see——” he repeated, slowly ; but she interrupted him 


” 


_ with another merry little peal of laughter. 


“TIT beg your pardon,” she said, ‘‘ but it struck me as being so 
funny that you shouldn’t know your There! I was on the point 
of telling you, and I wanted you to find out for yourself. Oh! I 


don’t wonder you don’t recognize me, Aunt Mahala didn’t, and she 


has seen me since you have too. Now try again, please !” 
Accordingly the doctor tried again, but his effort met with no 
greater success than at the first trial. It was evident that his visitor 
was growing impatient at his dulness. 
«Then if you’re not able to recognize me,” she said, “ can’t you 


guess who I am?” 


Carteret laughed. “I fear that I should play a worse hand at 
guessing than at recognizing,” he replied. 

“ Well, try it, won’t you, please ?” 

*< Certainly, if you wish. You are Miss Lilian McKnight,” evolving 
the name out of the depths of his imagination. 

“Wrong! Guess again.” 

“Well, you are Miss——” 

“No! I'll help you a little way ; I’m not Miss, I’m Mrs.” 

“Indeed! Then Im all at sea. I guess you'll have to help me 
the rest of the way out.” 

Carteret was beginning to enjoy this little farce greatly. It was 
worth all the time it took, just to watch the lights and shadows of 
changing expression play across this lady’s handsome, frank, inno- 
cent face. 

“Do you really want me to tell you?” she asked. 

“Yes, really.” 

“Well, then, I will. I’m Milly. Millicent—Johnson—Carteret.” 

She spoke the words slowly and with emphasis, rising from her 
chair and advancing toward him as she did so. In her face was a 
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look of supreme confidence in his ability to recognize her, now that 
he had heard her name. She took his hand in both of hers, and 
looked up eagerly into his eyes. 

To say that Dr. Carteret was somewhat taken aback by the simple 
heartiness of this self-introduction would be to state the case mildly. 
But he gathered his wits rapidly and thought hard. ‘“ Carteret,” he 
said to himself ; ‘‘ she must be a relative then. I’ve got to recognize 
her. Ill recognize her first, and find out who she is afterward. I 
won’t be stupid and boorish about it. Besides, she’s too handsome 
and agreeable for me to run the risk of slighting her.” 

“Oh, yes!” he said aloud, smiling and returning the pressure of 
her hand. ‘Yes; Millicent, of course! How strange that I shouldn't 
recognize you!” 

“Well, now, aren’t you glad to see me?” 

“Why, certainly, I’m delighted. Be seated, pray, and tell me 
about yourself and—and—and the family. Let me see ; how long is 


it since I saw you?” 
“Three years, Fred ; just think of it! Three whole years. And I 


believe you’ve changed more than I have, too. You look ever so 
much older, and you’ve grown a beard and—why, Fred! I do believe 
you're getting bald.” 

Dr. Carteret put his hand up sympathetically to the bare spot back 


of his forehead, “ Yes,” he said, “ where it's been mowed off by the 


scythe of Time it doesn’t grow in again.” 

The lady rattled on eagerly. 

“‘No, I don’t believe I should have known you if I'd met you on 
the street. Oh! I know I shouldn’t. Do you know, there’s another 
Frederick Carteret in the city. He’s alawyer. I went to his office 


first, And when I saw him I was frightened ; he’s so big and gruff 


and bearish. I knew in a minute it wasn’t you. I didn’t have to 
look at him twice to see that. But you never told me you were a 
doctor. Why didn’t you Oh! thatreminds me. I quite forgot 
that I intended to be very severe with you until after you had ex- 
plained everything. Mr.—Dr. Carteret, why have you not written to 
me during the last year?” 

She straightened up in her chair and looked at him as sternly as 
her gentle eyes could ever look at any one. 

Carteret was not aware that he had ever written to her, either dur- 
ing the last or any preceding year, but evidently it would not do to 
tell her so now. 

“Why,” he said, “to tell the truth, I've been very busy of late. 
Besides my private practice I’ve had the City Hospital to see to, and 
it has taken quite all my time. It has really.” 

“ But you might have sent me just one word to let me know that 
you were alive and well. I’ve worried so about you, and cried— 
oh! you don’t know.” 

There were tears in her eyes now, and a quivering in her chin. 


Carteret felt almost as though he had really been cruel to her in the 
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matter of correspondence, though why he should write to a lady of 
whose existence he had not been aware until that hour he did not 
stop to inquire. 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘it was too bad. I’m very sorry. I'll see that 
it doesn’t occur again.” 

“T couldn’t stand it any longer ”—she was almost sobbing now— 
“and when I sent letter after letter and never received an answer, I 
thought—I was afraid you must be dead, or—or very sick or some- 
thing. Your health wasn’t very good, you know.” 

Now if there was anything Dr. Carteret prided himself on it was 
his robust health. Yet it was apparent that now was not the time to 
boast of it, so he simply repeated : 

“ Yes, yes, it was too bad.” 

“And so I came down to the city to visit Aunt Mahala and to—to 
find out about you.” 

Dr. Carteret thought he had an inspiration. ‘“ A—where is Aunt 
Mahala living now?” he inquired. 

the same place.” 

“Yes, let me see! I’ve really forgotten the number.” 

“No. 21.” 

“Oh, yes! No. 21—a—a—No. 21 Park Street.” 

Clark Street.” 

“To be sure, Clark Street. How easy it is to forget addresses!” 
“And I’m going to be there for quite a while.” 

“Yes? I’m glad to know it. Tll—I'll call and see you.” 

“Of course you will; but you must be careful about what you say 
and do. Aunt Mahala doesn’t suspect, you know.” 

Doesn’t suspect—a—what ?” 

“The marriage.” 

“Oh! the marriage.” 

“Yes. She doesn’t dream that I am anybody’s wife.” 

“ Doesn’t she?” 

“Oh, no! If she should find it out then all the rest would be sure 
to know about it, and that would never do, you know.” 

“No; certainly, that wouldn't do. I presume it wouldn’t be safe 
to tell her. By the way, how many are there now who do know 
about it?” 

For a moment there was a hurt look in the young lady’s eyes, as 
though he had spoken to her unkindly. 

“ Why,” she replied, “I haven’t told anybody ; and if you haven't 
there can be only us two who know of it, because the old preacher 
is dead. You knowI wrote to you more than a year ago that he 
died.” 

The mental process by which, according to her last statement, Dr. 
Carteret was calculating the closeness of the relationship between 
himself and this young lady led to a very startling result, especially 
as matrimony had never been anything more to him than a remote 
possibility. But here was this earnest, sweet-faced woman looking 
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up at him tenderly, confidently, and in all sincerity claiming him as 
her husband. 

Before he could gather his wits together for a reply she contin- 
ued : 

“You know you thought, when we were married, that there 
wouldn’t be more than a year to wait, and now it has been three. 
But I'm not complaining, Fred. Only it was so sad and lonesome to 
wait day after day and never hear from you. And it was so dreadful 
to come here to the city and start out all alone to find you. And now 
that I have found you, I’m afraid you—you wish I hadn’t. I’m afraid 
you don’t care very much to see me, after all.” 

Her lip went to quivering again, and her sorrowful brown eyes 
filled with tears. The pathos in her voice went straight to Dr. Car- 
teret’s heart, and so filled it with sympathy that he could not possibly 
run the risk of wounding her afresh. He hardly knew what to do, 
except to try to gain time and find some loophcle for escape. 

“Oh, yes!” he said, earnestly. ‘‘ Yes, I am very glad to see you, 
very glad indeed, but—but you came upon me so suddenly, you 
know.” 

“Did I? Tobe sure I did. How thoughtless that was, wasn’t it? 
I ought to have written to you first, or sent a messenger—or some- 
thing.” 

“Oh! I wasn’t finding fault,” the doctor hastened toexplain. ‘I’m 
glad to have you come this way, or any way, indeed I am, but—— ” 

“ Well, you know I had to make sure it was you. But, now that I 
am sure of it, I need not trouble you this way again. You'll come to 
Aunt Mahala’s to see me, won’t you?” 

“Yes, oh yes! Ill come there. How long shall you be in the 
city?” 

“Why, I don’t know ; I hoped—” turning her face away and color- 
ing prettily—“I hoped that your circumstances might be such now 
that our marriage need not be kept secret any longer.” 

Yes—I see.” 

“And then, if you lived here, why, I shouldn’t—I shouldn’t go 
away any more at all, you know.” 

She looked up at him suddenly, with a sweet boldness that charmed 
him even more than her words had startled him. He could no more 
have looked into that woman’s eyes at that moment and denied that 
he was her husband than he could have cut off his right hand. The 
situation, the suddenness and strangeness of the thought evolved by 
it, came, like a swift, sweet wind, to take away both his breath and 
his reason. 

“Certainly,” he gasped. ‘Certainly. Well, if I were in your 
place I wouldn’t go away yet, not for a long while. No, don’t go 
away.” 

“And you'll come often to Aunt Mahala’s to see me?” 

“Very often.” 
“Once a week?” 
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“ Once a day if you like.” 

Dr. Carteret was getting absolutely reckless under the spell of this 
mysterious and pretty sorceress. She gave a little joyful scream and 
laughed outright again. 

“Oh, Fred!” she exclaimed, “that sounds so like you. It’s de- 
lightful to hear you talk in that way again. But you mustn’t come 
every day. Indeed you mustn’t. Aunt Mahala would be horrified.” 

“Yes, of course. I had forgotten about Aunt Mahala.” 

The lady rose to go. “I mustn’t stay another minute,” she de- 
clared, adding eagerly: ‘But I’m so glad I found you ; and won't it 
be delightful when we don’t have to go away from each other any 
more?” 

“Yes, indeed it will!” 

Dr. Carteret was so earnest in his affirmation that it brought the 
blush to his caller’s cheeks again. Suddenly she dropped her hands 
and turned to him in dismay, a startling thought sending the pallor 
to her face. 

“Oh, Fred!” she exclaimed, “suppose you shouldn’t be my Fred 
Carteret after all, and I’ve been saying these things to you. Wouldn’t 
‘it be simply dreadful? But there can’t be any mistake, can there ? 
You are my Fred, aren’t you? Tell me!” 

Again she gazed searchingly into his face, but with that look of 
yearning confidence that few men would have been willing to change 
into one of doubt or dismay. Dr. Carteret certainly had neither the 
heart nor the boldness at this stage of the case to undeceive her. 

“Why, of course!” he replied; “Iam your Fred as much—as 
much as you are my Millicent.” 

The bleak whiteness of this lie almost took Carteret’s breath away 
again. 

“ Oh, I’m so glad!” she responded warmly, holding out her hands 
tohim. ‘Now, I’m going. You'll come soon to see me, won't you?” 

“Yes, very soon.” 

“Thank you! Good-bye!” 

Good 

A bold thought of a bold thing came suddenly into the doctor’s 
mind. He did not wait to consider it lest he should be afraid to 
act. He spoke at once. 

“You're going to kiss me, are you not?” he said. 

“ Yes, dear,” she replied. 

She lifted her face to his. He passed his arm about her shoulders 
and pressed a kiss upon her lips. 

Good-bye !” he said. 

“Good-bye !” she repeated. 

He opened the street door for her and she went out. He watched 
her from his office window until she turned the corner and passed 
out of sight. Then he went back into the room, dropped into his 
office chair, stretched his feet out in front of him, thrust his hands 
into his pockets and exclaimed : ‘‘ Well, I'll be whipped!” A mo- 
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ment later, as the recollection of the kiss stole back upon him, he 
added : 

“ Dr. Frederick Carteret, you are a lucky dog!” 

But as he turned the matter over in his mind, as he thought of 
the lies he had told, direct and indirect, of the admission he had 
made, of the recklessness he had displayed, of the risks he had run, 
of the general lack of wisdom and shrewdness that had marked his 
conduct, of the dangers into which he had doubtless plunged head- 
long, he addressed himself still further as follows : 

“‘ Dr. Frederick Carteret, you are an infernal fool!” 


IL. 


Tue more Dr. Carteret thought about his recently departed visitor 
the more puzzled he became. It was something entirely new in his 
experience, and his experience had certainly not been less than that 
of the average man of five-and-thirty years. It occurred to him that 
the incident might be the beginning of some swindling scheme or 
blackmailing operation. Such things were not uncommon in large 
cities. Then he mentally castigated himself for imputing even the 
thought of an improper motive to one who was so palpably innocent 
and sincere. 

Possibly she was laboring under some insane delusion. But no, 
come to think of it, there was not the slightest indication of mental 
disorder in her look or manner. Dr. Carteret was sufficiently famil- 
iar with the symptoms of insanity to know that. 

Could it be, then, that she had mistaken him for some other fellow ? 
Could it be that there was another Fred Carteret in the world who 
resembled him so closely that the other fellow’s wife didn’t know 
them apart? This, truly absurd as it was, was the only reasonable 
solution to the mystery after all. But, if this were true, had he not 
obtained a kiss from her under false pretences? And had he not, 
therefore, been guilty of mean and ungentlemanly conduct? 

There seemed to be no escape, in his mind, from that conclusion, 
yet Dr. Carteret did not appear to suffer greatly from the pangs of 
remorse. He took a dainty note-book from his pocket and wrote in 
it the address of Millicent’s Aunt Mahala, resolving to inform himself 
of the family at the earliest opportunity. 

While he was still writing the street door was opened, without the 
usual preliminary ring, and a young man entered the room. He was 
a handsome fellow, or would have been handsome if his face had not 
borne such marked traces of recent dissipation. His appearance in- 
dicated that he was even now in the midst of a prolonged debauch, 
yet his look and manner were undoubtedly those of a gentleman, 

Dr. Carteret turned in his chair to look up at him, 

“ Hello, Fritz!” he said. 
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The young man stood in the middle of the floor, hat in hand, in an 
attitude of respectful attention. 

**Good-evening, doctor,” he responded. “I was passing your 
door and it occurred to me to drop in on you.” 

A slight tremor shook his frame for a moment, and he wavered as 
he stood. 

“Take a chair, Fritz,” said the doctor, kindly ; “I haven’t seen you 
before in a fortnight.” 

“No; and the last time you did see me I was drunk.” 

He went, unsteadily, to the chair pointed out by the doctor and 
seated himself carefully. Then he continued: “Iam still drunk. I 
have been more or less intoxicated ever since I saw you.” 

“Well, you're frank about it, at least.” 

“Yes; I may as well be. What's the use of trying to hide a thing 
that’s patent to everybody. I used to try to deceive people about my 
habits, but I've got beyond that now. I’ve got beyond pretty nearly 
every respectable trait that I ever did possess.” 

“Oh, no! you'd be all right, and just as good a fellow as ever you 
were if you'd only straighten up and let liquor alone. You've got to 
do it, Fritz. There’s no other way out.” 

Fritz spoke up vehemently: “There itis again! Let liquor alone ! 
Don’t you suppose I know that it’s liquor that’s killing me? It isn’t 
2 question of whether it’s expedient to let it alone. The question is, 
how to let it alone. It’s easy enough for you to say ‘Don’t drink,’ 
but you have no conception of what it is to me to stop drinking. I 
can't stop. Liquor has me by the throat, and won’t let go. Why, 
man, you don’t know anything about it ; it’s terrible! terrible!” 

He rose and walked heavily across tlie room, then he came back to 
the chair again and sat down. He shivered at intervals, as though 
he were very cold, and under his heavy moustache his swollen lips 
showed fairly purple. Yet it was a warm day in August. 

“Fritz,” said the doctor, impulsively, “Ill tell you what to do. 
Just turn in here with me. Ive a spare room anda bed. I'll give 
you something to make you sleep; we'll keep you close and quiet 
here for a week and get you sobered up, and then we'll start you in 
on strict measures of reform. What do you say?” 

“Why, Fred, I haven’t got 2 cent to do it with ; not a single penny. 
I’ve sold and pawned every blessed thing I had except these rags.” 

“ Well, did I ever do anything for you for the money there was in 
it?” 

“No. You’ve been a brother tome. You've stood by me when 
my own brother turned his back on me. You've been too good to 
me, Fred, too good.” 

In his weak, half-maudlin condition the young fellow could not 
refrain from weeping. 

“There, never mind that,” said the doctor, kindly. ‘ Will you do 
what I propose ?” 

Yes, Fred, I will if 
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“No ifs nor buts. The thing must be done without conditions, or 
it’s of no use to do it at all.” 

“Fred, see here! If you'll lend me ten cents to get just one more 
drink with, I'll come back here in ten minutes and put myself under 
your orders. I'll obey you to the letter.” 

Carteret shook his head. 

“T must have one more,” continued Fritz, earnestly. “I simply 
must have it. I’m in torment. I haven’t had a drop since noon. 
It'll be the last, I swear it'll be the last.” 

“No, I can’t do it. You'll keep right on wanting a last drink. 
You may as well stop now as five minutes from now. Come, take a 
dose of bromide and go to bed. You'll feel better to-morrow morn- 
ing.” 

“TJ will if you'll only do me this favor first. Don't refuse me. I'll 
never ask you again. Indeed I won't. If I don’t get something to 
drink soon I shall die.” 

The doctor rose impatiently from his chair and crossed the room. 
Fritz followed him beseechingly, abjectly. 

“Fred !” 

The pathos of the appealing voice was intense and pitiful, in spite 
of the object of desire. 

Carteret turned on him almost savagely. 


“T tell you, no! I’ve given you the last cent I shall ever give you . 


to spend for liquor. If you want to try to be a man I'll help you. 
If you want to keep on living like a beast you must look out for 
yourself. Now take your choice. I’ve no more time to waste.” 

The drunkard had stopped in his walk, and, by a great effort, held 
himself steady and erect until the doctor had finished. Then he 
bowed gravely and said : 

“Good-night, Dr. Carteret! I am sorry to have troubled you. 
Ten cents would have saved me. I shall try to get the money else- 
where. I repeat that Iam sorry to have troubled you. I won't do 
it again. Good-bye!” 

He turned, and started unsteadily toward the door. But some- 
thing that he saw, or imagined he saw, made him pause. He looked 
back at Carteret, and the forced smile on his face faded slowly into a 
pallor of fear. Once again he glanced toward the door, then, with 
wild eyes and panting breath, he darted across the room and seized 
the doctor's arm. 

“Fred!” he cried, ‘‘am I—is it ” then his voice failed him 
and he stood clinging to Carteret, staring and trembling in abject 
terror. 

“No, it’s nothing, Fritz,” the doctor said, soothingly ; ‘‘ you imag- 
ine it. You're not quite yourself. Come with me. Ill take care of 
you.” 

Coronet, still quaking with delirious fear, suffered himself to be 
Jed to a sleeping apartment. An opiate. administered hypodermic- 
ally, took immediate effect on his nerves, and in less than half an 
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hour, though he tossed uneasily on the bed and murmured wild fan- 
cies, he was unconscious of his surroundings and submissive to treat- 
ment. 

For four days Coronet lay in Dr. Carteret’s chamber, raving in the 
delirium of that awful drunkard’s disease that had fallen on him. 
The doctor remained with him almost constantly, vigilant, sleepless, 
quick at expedients for calming or dissipating the wild fancies that 
ran riot through the sick man’s brain. He felt that it was a matter 
of duty, for in the old days they had been friends. Frederick Cor- 
onet the man’s name was, but the doctor had always called him 
Fritz. They had been classmates at school and in the university. 
They were members of the same Greek letter society ; and certain 
tastes, ambitions, and experiences that they held in common served 
to unite them in an unusually close bond of friendship. They be- 
gan the practice of their respective professions in the same city, the 
one as a physician, the other as a journalist. Carteret, with his cool, 
studious, calculating mind, and even temper, was making a success of 
it. Coronet, bright, ambitious, talented, had leaped at once into a 
brilliant reputation as a writer. He was generous, impulsive, free- 
hearted. He loved light, music, exhilaration. He found that the 
gayest.company was that which gathered about the punch-bowl. 
His was just the sort of nature over-which the “invisible spirit of 
wine” most easily gains mastery. That which might have been ex- 
pected therefore occurred. His appetite for alcoholic drinks became 
abnormal. He ran the scale of dissipation with unusual rapidity. 
There had been several serious and prolonged efforts at reform, in- 
stigated and upheld by Carteret and other of the young journalist’s 
friends. But they were all foredoomed to failure. The changes of 
habit and taste required were too radical to be successfully and per- 
manently accomplished. Coronet had fallen to the grade of the 
common drunkard. He had been discarded by his relatives, and de- 
serted by most of his friends. Dr. Carteret was, indeed, the only 
one left on whom he could at all rely, and Carteret had not had the 
heart to cut loose from him entirely. 

And now that the man was in distress, in the depths, nay, almost 
at death’s door, he would have been less than human who would at 
such a time have severed the bond of friendship. But Carteret did 
even more than a friend’s duty. A mother could not have watched 
her suffering son with more tender care. 

On the morning of the fifth day the disease yielded to treatment, 
and the patient fell into a deep sleep. Late in the afternoon, when 
he awoke, he saw Carteret sitting at his bedside. 

“Fred,” he said, ‘“ what does this mean? What angelic thing 
have you been doing for me now ?” 

“Oh! never mind; you're all right, and in good hands and safe 
quarters. We'll talk about it later.” 

‘Have I been sick, Fred?” 
‘Pretty sick, yes.” 
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“What was it? delirium 

“You were delirious for several days ; but I wouldn't talk any more 
now, if I were you; you're too weak.” 

Fritz turned his head on the pillow, and a look of humiliation and 
disgust came into his face. 

After that he did not improve as rapidly as his physician had 
hoped and expected that he would. There was a recurrence of the 
fever and danger of renewed delirium. Something seemed to be 
weighing on the sick man’s mind. He, himself, feared that he was 
going to die, and asked several times that the doctor would hear a 
confession he wished to make before it should be too late. Carteret, 
fearing the effect that such a proceeding might have upon his already 
overstrained nerves and exhausted body, put him off again and again. 
Finally, the sick man became so persistent that it seemed better to 
allow him to relieve his mind even at the expense of his body. 

So Carteret drew a chair up to the bed, took the patient’s hand 
in his, and told him to go on with his story. “ But make it brief,” 
he added. 

“As short as possible,” replied Fritz. “Fred, ’'m married; I 
have a wife.” 

For the first time in his career Dr. Carteret was startled out of his 
professional equanimity. 

‘““You!” he exclaimed, “awife! For heaven’s sake, Fritz, when 
did that happen ?” 

“TI knew you would be surprised. I have been married three 

ears.” 
we Is it possible? Who and where is she ?—your wife, I mean ; and 
why haven’t you said something about her ?” 

“That is what I want to tell you now. She lives at Johnson’s Cor- 
ners, a little village in western Pennsylvania, where I spent the sum- 
mer three years ago, you remember. Her name is Millicent—John- 
son—Coronet.” 

He spoke the name slowly, distinctly, impressively. 

For one moment Dr. Carteret’s mind was besieged with an effort 
to remember when and where he had heard that name before. Sud- 
denly he dropped the sick man’s hand and looked down into his face 
with questioning amazement. 

“Oh! I'm in my right mind now,” said Fritz. “It’s no delusion. 
Tl tell you about it.” 

“ But Fritz!” 

“No; I must tell you.” 

© Well, then, wait a few minutes. Not too much at a time.” 

To enforce obedience the doctor rose and walked away from the 
bed. It gave him a little time for thought, too. “Can it be possi- 
ble,” he said to himself, ‘‘ that it was Fred Coronet’s wife whom I 
kissed last week? It looks mightily like it!” 

He returned to the bedside. 

“ Well, Fritz,” he inquired, calmly, ‘‘is there anything more ?” 
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“Yes, and something more serious—something of immediate con- 
cern to you.” 

«The deuce!” was Dr. Carteret’s mental comment. ‘‘How did 
he find out about the kissing?” But he said aloud, trying to be jo- 
cose : “ Well, Fritz, where do I come in ?” 

“You come in where the deception. began,” replied Fritz; “ the 
unjust and unwarranted deception of an innocent girl.” 

* He knows all about it,” said Carteret to himself, “and he’s going 
to announce his opinion of me.” His face colored, and he looked 
embarrassed, but he said, coolly enough: “A fellow can’t always be 
in perfect moral tune, you know. There are circumstances under 
which the best of us give way.” 

“Yes,” was the reply, “ but there can be no excuse for such con- 
duct. Not being a fool, the man who is guilty of it must be a knave.” 

“Upon my word,” was the doctor’s mental comment, “ he’s giving 
it to me straight from the shoulder. I’m not sure that I quite like 
that. _I don’t deserve it.” 

“Of whom are you speaking?” he asked, severely. 

“Of myself, of course,” replied Fritz. “It was purely my fault. It 
Rappened this way. You remember about my going out to Johnson’s 
Corners for the summer, in search of health and sobriety. I took 
board with a farmer on the outskirts of the village. He was an ami- 
able old blunderer. He met me at the railway station, and the first 
thing he did was to call me ‘Mr. Coroner.’ That wasn’t pleasant, and 
I corrected him. The next time he had occasion to speak my name 
he got it ‘Mr. Corner-it. I set him right again. During the ride 
home he indulged in a large and choice variety of modes of pronoun- 
cing my name, and finally settled down to ‘ Carteret’ as a steady thing. 
I was tired of correcting him, and I let it go. So he introduced me 
to his family as ‘Mr. Carteret,’ and that was the name by which I 
became known in the village. The thing struck me as being rather 
humorous. I quite liked it. I felt as though I were masquerading 
under your personality, and I think I behaved myself better on that 
account. You know that in college we were said to resemble each 
other very closely. You remember the little sermon of admonition 
that ‘ Professor Tommy’ preached to you once, after one of my esca- 
pades, under the impression that he was addressing me? I believe 
you erew that beard in order to destroy the resemblance between us, 
so that, as my character and habits grew worse, you wouldn’t run the 
risk of being accused of my misdeeds. Well, for these reasons the 
thing pleased me, and I let it go.” 

Dr. Carteret was too much relieved at not being obliged to face 
any charges of misconduct on his own part to feel any annoyance 
toward Fritz, though the poor fellow was lying there, looking up into 
his face, waiting for any expression of anger or disapproval that Car- 
teret might see fit to make. But he made none. He only said : 

“Why, that isn’t the worst thing you ever did. You have my full 
pardon for that, if that’s all.” 
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“ But it isn’t all.” 

“Then wait a little before you tell me the rest; you'll exhaust 
yourself to the point of danger.” 

After an interval of « few minutes, the doctor signified to Fritz that 
he might continue. ‘ But make the story short,” he said; “every 
word you speak tells on you.” 

“Yes, I will make it short. There was a young girl in that vil- 
lage—Millicent Johnson—of good birth and education, guileless, 
innocent, and happy. I fell in love with her; desperately in love. 
You don’t know anything about it. It wrapped me like a garment. 
I could no more have lived without her love than I could have lived 
without breathing ; so I gained her affection. After that, so far as 
we were concerned, the village held but us two. The summer went 
by like a dream of beauty. The time came for me to return to the 
city. Icould not take her with me, for I was practically penniless. 
I dared not leave her lest I should lose her. I knew that her father 
(he is now dead ; her mother had died long before) favored another 
suitor. Into my head came the wild scheme of a secret marriage. I 
believed it would not only bind her irrevocably to me, but would also 
hold me fast to-the accomplishment of all my good resolutions. At 
first Millicent demurred to this; then, for my sake, she consented. 
But she knew me as Frederick Carteret. Day after day I had put off 
telling her my true name ; now I was afraid to tell her. I was afraid 
I should sow in her mind seeds of distrust that would spring up and 
ripen quickly into a harvest of unbelief in me. I decided, like a fool, 
to await a more auspicious time for such a revelation. So I was mar- 
ried to her, secretly, under your name. That is my crime against 
you; that was my first sin against her. That is what I wanted to tell 
you before I should die.” 

His voice was scarcely audible. He ceased speaking and lay back 
among the pillows in a state bordering on exhaustion. After some 
minutes of silence he made as though he would continue. 

“Tell me the rest some other time, Fritz,” said the doctor, kindly. 

“No,” answered the sick man, ‘‘ there is but little more to tell, and 
I had better have done with it while I am able. We were married 
in the morning. At noon I took the train for this city. Since that 
hour I have not seen my wife. For a year I worked hard and steadily, 
and with a will. You knowthat. I discarded liquor, regained health 
and journalistic prestige, and laid by a little money. At the end of 
the year I was ready to go to her and bring her home with me. The 
day I was to start, Brown, of our class, came in from the West. 1 
hadn’t seen him before since commencement day. He insisted on 
my drinking with him. Finally I yielded, for just one drink. But 
that one was enough to let loose the Satan I had chained up, and be- 
fore night I was well started on a debauch that lasted a month. I 
made up some miserable story of sickness and misfortune to send to 
Millicent, but I hadn’t the heart or the hardness to go to her. I 
lost my money, my situation, and my hard-earned character. Then 
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I tried to reform. You know how hard I tried, but without success. 
After a time I gave up trying. I neglected Millicent’s letters. Fi- 
nally, I stopped writing to her. It is a year since I have written to 
her. I thought it better that she should think I was dead, or had 
wilfully deserted her, than that she should know the truth. So she 
lives in her village home, a neglected and abandoned wife. And I am 
dying the death of a drunkard—under the roof of a friend—whose 
only reward will be—to know that he helped the helpless.” 

The sick man’s voice failed, and he lay back with closed eyes, tears 
running down his cheeks, and his lips trembling with emotion. 

Carteret fanned him gently and spoke some soothing words to him. 
After a long rest he turned his face again to his friend. 

“Tf I die,” he said, “I want you to tell her that Iam dead. But 
recount to her as few as possible of my faults. Do this for her sake, 
Fred. And do not ask her to forgive me; my sin against her has 
been too great for that. Now, that is all. You are more than good 
to listen to me. You have transcended the common limits of human- 
ity in all your treatment of me ; I cannot 4 

A paroxysm, partly of pain, partly of exhaustion, fell on him, and 
when, after strenuous and long-continued effort, the doctor brought 
him out from under its spell, he lay, quiet and unconscious, with no 
word upon his lips, and apparently with no thought upon his mind. 


Il. 


Freperick Coronet did not die. He suffered a serious relapse and 
lay for many days at the point of death ; but the energy and skill of 
his friend and physician were employed so effectually in his behalf 
that the tide turned, and he came back slowly into the full possession 
of his mental and physical powers. 

During the weeks of his convalescence Fritz spent most of the 
time he had with the doctor, talking about Millicent. Having once 
opened his heart to his friend concerning her, he seemed now to find 
it impossible to close it. 

The strange part of it was that Carteret appeared to be as deeply 
interested in hearing as Fritz was in telling about the latter's wife. 
So the poor fellow related everything he could think of concerning 
her. He gave the doctor an accurate description of her personal ap- 
pearance, her manner, her mode of life, her village environment. He 
praised her innocence, her purity of thought and life, her simple, 
fascinating ways, her child-like confidence, her freedom from restraint. 
He repeated over and again the story of their courtship and mar- 
riage, and spoke often and bitterly of his own supreme folly and 
wickedness. 

“She wears her hair combed back from her forehead this way, you 
know,” Fritz said, as he was one day talking of her, “and upon this 
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temple—no, it’s on the right temple, there’s a lock that insists on 
coming down before it will go up, and so bends itself into the most 
fascinating little curl you ever saw.” 

“Yes,” said the doctor, with much interest, “it’s very pretty. I 
noticed it myself.” 

“ What ?” 

. say I've noticed it myself in some women, and admired it very 
much.” 

“Yes ; one feels almost like kissing that spot in preference to the 


- lips.” 


“Oh, no! I shouldn’t feel that way.” 

“'That’s because you’re a confirmed bachelor, and know so little 
about women. I must say, though, that Millicent’s lips are very 
sweet indeed for kissing.” 

“ Aren’t they, though? By Jove!” 

Fritz looked up in astonishment. 

“What do you know about it, Fred?” he asked. 

“ Everything, my boy,” replied the doctor, hunting for a way out, 
“everything. I speak on general principles, and of all women with 
fine lips. I’ve had some personal experience in matters of this kind, 
too. Why, Fritz, you’d be surprised if I should tell you the names 
of some women I have kissed.” 

And, undoubtedly, Fritz would have been. 

Dr. Carteret took into very serious consideration the question of 
the advisability of informing Fritz of his wife’s presence in the city. 
He could not bring himself to believe, however, that under the pre- 
vailing conditions it would be wise to do so. He wanted, honestly, 
to do what was best for both of them, and it seemed to him that the 
plan which would best accord with that desire would be to put Fritz 
on his feet again, keep him out of temptation, watch him night and 
day, if necessary ; and when he had regained health, position, means, 
and strength of character, then bring him and his wife to each other's 
arms, as does the good fairy in the story-book. Although the proper 
fulfilment of this plan would not necessarily require that Millicent 
should remain under the belief that she had found her husband, still 
Dr. Carteret, after mature consideration, thought it best that, for the 
present at any rate, she should not be undeceived. To inform her of 
her error would only be to bring new sorrow on her, to send her off 
on another wild-goose chase, possibly to cause her to fall into graver 
mistakes than she had already made. Besides, it would be a very 
awkward revelation to make to her, unless it should be accompanied 
by the presentation of her actual husband. No man is fond of con- 
victing himself of being an impostor, though he may be one to the 
backbone. So Dr. Carteret concluded simply to wait, and shape the 
course of events as best he could. 

In the meantime the situation was not wholly an unpleasant one 
for him. There was a certain sense of enjoyment in the very thought 
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although she was undoubtedly mistaken in that belief. He felt some- 
thing of that delightful sense of possession, the novelty and charm of 
which are the most attractive features of early married life. And 
all this though he absolutely knew that the lady was the wife of his 
friend. 

He had improved an opportunity to make inquiries concerning 
Millicent’s aunt. He learned that Miss Mahala Johnson was a 
wealthy lady, of middle age, of great respectability, and of independent 
character ; and that she was an active promoter of and believer in the 
work of the Society for the Prevention of Cruelty to Animals. ; 

Dr. Carteret had not yet fulfilled his promise to Millicent of eall- 
ing on her. For a fortnight he had been too busy. Now he had 
abundant time in which to eall, but he could not quite make up his 
mind to go. Not that he was not desirous of seeing Millicent again, 
for he was; but it troubled him to know what he should do or say 
when he got there. It could not well help being an embarrassing 
situation for a man with an ordinarily sensitive conscience. 

His indecision was brought to an end one day, however, by the re- 
ceipt of a note from the lady herself. It read as follows : 


‘* No, 21 CLARK STREET, Wednesday, A.M. 

«© Dear Dr. Carrerrer: Will you be good enough to call on me in your 
professional capacity at your earliest convenience? I am in need of 
medical advice. Yours as always, 

MIniicent.” 


That settled it. Dr. Carteret went to No. 21 Clark Street within 
the next two hours. Millicent, herself, met him in the hall. Her 
eyes were inflamed, her cheeks were flushed, she looked as though 
she might have been weeping. She placed her finger on her lips as 
a sign of caution, greeted him pleasantly, and ushered him into the 
farthest corner of the parlor. It was a dark corner. Dr. Carteret 
was not sorry that it was a dark corner. When they were seated, 
Millicent said to him, speaking rapidly and in a low voice : 

* Aunt Mahala will be with us in just one minute. Remember, she 
knows I became acquainted with you at Johnson's Corners that sum- 
mer, and that is all.” 

Already the rustling of Aunt Mahala’s stiff skirts was heard in the 
hall, and the next moment she stood in the doorway. She was tall 
and well-formed, neatly dressed, round of face, and dark of complex- 
ion, altogether a pleasing person to look upon. But the backward 
inclination of her head and shoulders, the curve of her lips, the calm 
scrutiny which she bestowed upon the doctor through a pair of black- 
rimmed eye-glasses, all proclaimed her to be a woman of great inde- 
pendence of thought and action. 

“Aunt Mahala,” said Millicent, “this is Dr. Carteret. I told you 
about meeting him in the country, you know.” 

It seemed to Dr. Carteret a full hour that Aunt Mahala stood in 
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the doorway, with her head thrown back, quietly surveying him. It 
was not an hour, however, nor a minute. Then, with the slightest 
inclination of her head toward the visitor, she entered the room and 
seated herself. 

“ Well, Dr. Carteret,” she asked, “ what do you think of her?” 

“T beg pardon, ma’am!” replied the doctor; ‘I do not quite 
understand. Of—of whom do you speak ?” 

The doctor had already forgotten that he was present in his pro- 
fessional capacity. 

“Of whom should I speak?” she said. ‘Of Millicent, of course. 
What do you think of her, I say?” 

“ Why,” he responded, looking at the young lady by his side with 
approving eyes, yet somewhat embarrassed by the directness of the 
question ; “I think she 

“Aunt Mahala wants to know what you think about my disease, 
— interrupted Millicent. ‘Iam suffering from hay-fever, you 

now.” 

“Oh, yes! hay-fever. Now I understand. I thought you looked 
like it when I came in. It’s a difficult disease to treat, hay-fever is ; 
very difficult. Does it annoy you much ?” 

“Yes, it is quite distressing. I can’t even 

A dainty little sneeze, quite romantic, if a sneeze can ever be ro- 
mantic, asserted itself at this point, and the remainder of Millicent’s 
sentence was never spoken. 

“Will you be good enough to come with me to the window for a 
moment?” asked the doctor. ‘“Iwould like to look at your eyes. 
We can generally tell by the appearance of the eyes what progress 
the disease is making and what stage it has reached.” 

So they walked to the window together, she turned her face to his, 
and he looked down into her beautiful brown eyes. If, in their clear, 
eloquent depths he saw something more than the symptoms of the 
disease he was studying, and if that something caused his pulses to 
beat more quickly, certainly it was not his fault. He was but per- 
forming a professional duty. As they returned from the window he 
said : 

“T know of but one remedy for hay-fever when it has reached this 
stage, and that is mountain air.” (What a blessed thing it would be, 
he thought, if I could get her away from the city for atime!) ‘ An 
escape to the mountains is really the only means of getting adequate 
relief. The atmosphere of the higher levels does not seem to sup- 
port readily the microbe that produces the disease.” 

Microbe fiddlesticks !” 

This exclamation proceeded from Aunt Mahala, Her head was 
high in the air, and her eye-glasses were eloquent with the spirit of 
opposition. 

“‘ Microbe fiddlesticks, I say!” she repeated. ‘‘ The girl has a cold 
in her head. It ought not to take much of a doctor to discover that. 
You can call it hay-fever or anything you like. If you can’t give her 
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something to help her, Tll doctor her myself. But she’s not going to 
the mountains ; I can tell you that on the start. If she don’t choose 
to remain here with me, she’s at liberty to return to Johnson’s 
Corners.” 

And Aunt Mahala levelled her glasses at the doctor defiantly, as if 
daring him to contradict her. 

“Oh, well,” he replied, meekly, “I can give her a prescription that 
will relieve the congestion somewhat, and soothe the inflamed mem- 
branes ; and I presume that, by remaining indoors and exercising or- 
dinary care, she can wear the attack out in the course of a few weeks.” 

“That sounds more like it. You young doctors might treat an 
ordinary disease successfully, almost any time, if you would only ex- 
ercise the faculty of common-sense in doing so.” 

** Doctor,” asked Millicent, ‘ you remember that summer you were 
in the country, do you not ?” 

“Ye—yes ; certainly.” 

‘ Well, that was the first summer I ever remember to have suffered 
from hay-fever. Don’t you remember how it came on, just before you 
went away?” 
~ “Yes, I believe I do recall something of that kind.” 

* And you thought I had been crying about a certain matter?” 

“Oh, yes! I remember it all now distinctly ;” and Dr. Carteret 
smiled knowingly. 

Aunt Mahala lifted her glasses again. 

*So—ho!” she exclaimed. ‘“ You two young people indulged in 
a little romance that summer, did you?” 

“Well, he used to call and see me sometimes, auntie,” explained 
Millicent. 

* Yes,” added Car ter et, plainly embarrassed ; ‘‘I used to call quite 
frequently. I—I 

Miss Mahala turned suddenly to the doctor. 

“ What’s your first name ?” she inquired. 

* Frederick,” he replied. 

“ Frederick C. Carteret ?” 

“That is it, yes.” 

“And did you write the anti-vivisection article that appeared in 
yesterday's Press?” 

“T did, yes. The President of the Society for the Prevention of 
Cruelty to Animals wanted an opinion on the subject from a medical 
standpoint, and I prepared one for him. He is responsible, however, 
for the publication of it.” 

“Dr. Carteret, you are a man after my own heart. Give me your 
hand.” She arose and advanced toward the doctor with both hands 
extended. ‘It was a most able exposition of the subject,” she added ; 
“a noble plea for the exercise of humanity toward dumb animals. 
It does great credit, sir, both to your heart and brain.” 

Dr. Carteret returned the pressure of her hands, his face glowing 
with satisfaction. 
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“Tam delighted that the position I have taken meets with your ap- 
proval,” he said. 

“It does indeed, sir,” she replied; “and not only with my ap- 
proval, but with that of the great body of humanitarians. The cause 
of true science was never advanced by wanton cruelty. The dumb 
beast—— ” 

“ Missus Johnsing ?” 

The interrupting voice came from the doorway, in which was 
framed the figure of a young negro girl with very woolly hair, very 
black face, and very big, wondering eyes. 

** Well, Lodusky, what is it?” 

** Now—now—now, you know your big Maltee cat?” 

“Yes, What about him? Speak quick! Don’t stand there 
mumbling all day.” 

““W'y—-w’y—w’y, Jimmie Huckleberry an’ two more boys, they— 
they’ve got ‘im, an’—an’—an’ tied a great big powder-cracker to ’is 
tail, an’ they got a hull box o’ matches, an’—an’ vi 

But Aunt Mahala waited to hear no more. She swept from the 
room like a whirlwind, carrying the little black piece of humanity re- 
sistlessly before her. 

When she was well out of hearing, Dr. Carteret could not refrain 
from indulging in a low but hearty laugh. 

“Isn't she queer?” asked Millicent ; adding immediately, “But 
she’s very good. I think the world of her. Oh! you're nicely fixed 
in her favor now. That anti-what-do-you-call-it article did that 
for you.. Don’t you remember the funny stories I used to tell you 
about her ?—the one about her offer of marriage, you know?” And 
at the mirth-provoking memory, Millicent indulged in a merry little 
laugh. 

The laugh was so musical and infectious that Dr. Carteret laughed 
too. 

“Yes,” he said, “that was a funny story. I—I’ve often thought 
of it.” 

Suddenly Millicent’s face became serious, and she turned it appeal- 
ingly to the doctor. 

“Fred,” she asked, ‘‘ why didn’t you come to see me as you prom- 
ised, and save me the humiliation of sending for you? You know 
the hay-fever plea was only an artifice ; I did want to see you so.” 

Dr. Carteret replied without hesitation. ‘I'll tell you why I didn’t 
come. In the evening of the day you called to see me a young man, 
a friend of mine, was taken suddenly ill at my office. He was, in fact, 
too ill to be removed. I gave him a room and a bed, and stayed with 
him. His malady was such that he required my almost constant per- 
sonal attendance. I scarcely left his bedside for ten days. The ac- 
cumulation of work thus caused has kept me excessively busy ever 
since. That is why I have not been here.” 

“Oh! poor man! Did he recover?” 

“ He is well on the road to recovery now.” - 
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* How good you were to do that, Fred! He must be very grateful 
to you.” 

“JT think he is.” 

he a wife ?” 

‘* N— yes; I believe he has.” 

** And wasn’t she with him ?” 

“No, they don’t live together. Some trouble between them of 
some kind. I don’t know exactly what.” 

“Oh! isn’t that sad? Poor fellow! Or ought I to say ‘ poor 
wife,’ instead ? Do you think so?” 

“ Well, really, I can’t say. I don't know much about her. Per- 
haps she doesn’t miss him greatly. I think she’s better off without 
him, for the present, at any rate.” 

“Yes, but it’s so sad to live away from one’s husband, you know. 
If it was on account of a quarrel, I think it would be dreadful. It’s 
bad enough when he’s not angry with you, and only finds it necessary 
to do so for policy sake—and is just a little bit neglectful about writ- 
ing to you, maybe, and about coming to see you. There, Fred! I 
didn’t mean to scold, but I get so tired of living in this way. You 
don’t know!” 

There were tears in her eyes as she turned them up appealingly to 
his, and she took his hand affectionately in both of hers. Dr. Carte- 
ret felt, somehow, as though he had really been cruel to her ; and 
the desire was strong within him to make some sort of reparation. 
He put his other hand over on the three already clasped : “ Yes,” he 
said, “it is too bad. It’s a shame. I—I will see what can be done 
about it.” 

“And then you've changed so, too,” she continued. ‘I hardly 
knew you when I went to your office that day. You seem so much 
older and stronger, and your voice is colder, and—and—I ean’t get 
used to you. You're not tender and impulsive either, as you used to 
be. I’m afraid you're tired of me. Tm afraid you realize now what 
a great mistake you made in marrying me. Oh, Fred! if this is so, 
please tell me, won't you? I don’t want to force myself on you. If 
you don’t love me any more, if you'll tell me you don’t love me any 
more, I'll go away and never, never trouble you again.” 

She was weeping now in earnest. It was really pitiful to look 
upon her grief. It touched Dr. Carteret deeply. He never had been 
able to resist the argument of a woman’s tears. He bent down to her 
and laid his hand across her shoulders. 

“ Never mind, dear,” he said, gently ; “never mind. It'll all come 
out right in the end. Your husband has not forgotten you, nor has 
he ceased to love you. You are as dear to him to-day as ever you 
were. Have patience a little longer. I promise you that happiness 
will come to you soon.” 

She nestled closer to his side, and smiled up at him through her 
tears. 

“You are so good,” she said ; “and you know best. I ought not 
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to complain, I know, but sometimes I can’t help it. You will forgive 
me this time, won’t you, Fred?” 

Dr. Carteret would have forgiven her all the crimes in the calendar 
if she had looked at him that way after committing them. As it was, 
there was nothing to forgive, and he told her so very plainly. 

* And you will come to see me oftener, won’t you ?” she pleaded— 
“ without my sending for you, I mean. Oh! I had such a time to 
get you here to-day. I was positively wicked about it. I told 
auntie that I must see a doctor about my hay-fever, and she insisted 
that it was all nonsense, but if I must have a doctor she would send 
for old Dr. Moberly. I told her that I wanted you because I was ac- 
quainted with you, and I was afraid of Dr. Moberly. She wouldn't 
listen to any such excuse as that, of course, so then I had to tell her 
a story. It was very wrong, I know it was, but I simply had to do 
it.” 

“Ah! what did you tell her ?” 

“Why, I told her that you treated me very successfully that sum- 
mer in the country, and that was the reason I wanted you to come 
now. And then she asked me what you treated me for, and I told 
her—oh, Fred! I told her for an affection of the heart. Wasn’t that 
dreadful? My conscience has troubled me ever since.” 

* Just admonish your conscience to be quiet and attend to matters 
that more nearly concern it. If you never do anything worse than 
that, there will be nothing for the recording angel to blot out against 
your name.” 

With one of those sudden transitions of thought and changes of 
expression that gave charm to her character, she said, turning slightly 
in his arms to look up at him: 

« Fred, you do love me yet, don’t you? Tell me!” 

“Why, yes—that is—certainly I love you.” 

“ Now, that sounds as though you didn’t half mean it. Oh, dear! 
I'm afraid 

But Dr. Carteret was not in a mood to listen to the expression of 
any more fears. He turned quickly, took both her hands in his, and 
looked down into her eyes. ‘‘ Yes, Millicent,” he said, earnestly, “I 
do love you, deeply and truly ; indeed I do.” 

His face flushed guiltily, and his conscience made some effort at 
reproval, but he told it to keep quiet, that he was saying nothing but 
the truth. 

Then Millicent’s thought darted off into another channel more 
charmingly than ever. 

“Tell me, Fred,” she said, “ how much longer shall we live apart ? 
Not that I’m impatient now, or even curious, only I-—I—well, Td like 
to know, that’s all.” 

* And I don't blame you,” responded Carteret. “I hope it need 
not be much longer now. I think—in fact I can assure you—that it 
will be only a short time.” 

“Oh, Fred! how soon ? within a year?” 
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“Yes, within a year.” 

“ Next winter ?” 

“T hope so.” 

Her eyes were bright now, her face was beaming, her hands were 
clasped in expectancy. She was as radiant with hope asa child—and 
as innocent. 

“ Fred,” she asked, after a moment’s thought, ‘‘ wouldn’t it be nice 
to fix a day, just the same as a wedding-day, you know, a day when 
we shall begin life with each other ?” 

“Why, yes; I don’t know but that would be a good idea. About 
—about when would you like to have it?” 

“ Next winter, you mean ?” 

“ Yes, or this fall. Any time you wish. Make your own choice.” 

Under the influence of that charming presence Dr. Carteret was 
again losing his grip on caution. What wonder ? 

“Do you really mean it?” she exclaimed. ‘Can you be ready?” 

“Certainly! Ill make it a point to be ready. I'll be ready any 
day you choose to set.” 

“How delightful! Then let’s make it—let me see; let's make 
” 

She paused abruptly and looked serious. The feeling had come 
suddenly upon her that comes upon the maiden who is asked to fix 
her wedding-day ; a feeling of reluctance, of timidity, a desire to pro- 
crastinate. 

“Oh, Fred!” she exclaimed, a delicate flush mantling her fore- 
head ; “I can’t name the day ; you must do that.” 

As for Carteret, his ordinary good sense had by this time entirely 
disappeared. He took no thought whatever of the morrow. He was 
ready to promise anything or do anything for the sake of watching 
the radiance in this girl’s countenance. 

“ Well,” he said, “make it the fifteenth of next month.” 

Millicent gave a little scream. 

“Oh!” she exclaimed, “I couldn’t. That’s too sudden. It takes 
my breath away.” 

“Then make it a month later ; say the fifteenth of November.” 

“T couldn't get ready by that time. No, I couldn’t begin to get 
ready.” 

“Why, what have you to get ready ?” 

“Oh!” blushing again, “lots of things.” 

“ Well, how would the last of December do, then? Or, hold—— 
say we put it the first of January. Let’s begin with the year, shall 
we?” 

“ Well, I suppose I could get ready by that time if you insist on it. 
But it seems to me you are in a great hurry, aren’t you, Fred ?” 

She looked up at him archly, her face happy and smiling. Her 
words, the movement of her lips as she spoke them, the charming in- 
consistency that characterized them, so moved the soul of Dr. Car- 
teret that he bent down, almost involuntarily, to kiss her. But, at 
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that moment, Aunt Miahala’s stiff skirts were heard rustling asser- 
tively in the hall, and he drew back. 

Then it was that Millicent, with a movement as quick and graceful 
as a bird’s, threw her arms about his neck, and planted a kiss on his 
lips, and before he could take breath, had withdrawn demurely to 
the farther corner of the sofa. 

Aunt Mahala’s glasses were dangling at her belt. Her face was 
flushed, but triumphant. 

“The little sinners!” she exclaimed. 

“Do you mean us, auntie ?” asked Millicent, roguishly. 

“Well, I didn’t, but I don’t know that the term might not very 
properly apply to you.” 

Aunt Mahala turned abruptly to the doctor. 

“Well, Dr. Carteret,” she asked, “how long a time have you given 
her to suffer in?” 

“Until the first of January,” replied the doctor, gravely. 

« The first of January!” echoed Aunt Mahala, in amazement, while 
Millicent burst into a hearty laugh. ‘“ Well, if you can’t cure her 
before the first of January, you'd better dump your drugs and your 
doses into the river. Ill doctor her myself.” 

Carteret, discovering his blunder, blushed to the roots of his hair. 
“Oh! as to her malady,” he hastened to explain, “I think a week or 
ten days will bring her well through with it.” 

“JT should say so. That sounds more like it.” 

Carteret rose to go. Both ladies accompanied him to the hall, the 
conversation turning for the moment on the natural propensity of the 
small boy to torture dumb animals. After a few minutes Aunt Ma- 
hala turned on the doctor again with one of her abrupt questions. 

“What have you given her?” she asked. 

And again the doctor, forgetting that he was there in his profes- 
sional capacity, stammered out: “ Why, I haven’t given her anything 
to-day. I—TI hope to hereafter.” 

“ Hereafter fiddlesticks !” exclaimed the good woman, indignantly, 
while Millicent again laughed merrily. ‘ Where's your medicine ? 
the prescription that was going to relieve by suggestion, and soothe 
the enraged microbes, and all that rubbish? Where is it? Let me 
see it.” 

“Oh, yes! the prescription, certainly,” began the doctor, very 
much embarrassed. Then turning awkwardly to Millicent, he added : 
“Why, I believe I forgot to give it to you. I really believe I for- 
got it.” 

“T guess you did,” replied Millicent, smiling. ‘I haven’t seen any. 
But then it will only take you a minute to make one, you know, they’re 
so easily made.” 

“Yes,” replied the doctor, earnestly. “Tl write it for you in just 
one minute.” 

“And she'll toss it into the waste-basket in just one hour,” added 
Aunt Mahala. 
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“Oh, auntie! No, indeed, I won’t. I'll get the medicine, and take 
it faithfully. I will, honestly, Dr. Carteret.” 

The doctor had taken a dainty tablet from an inner pocket and 
was writing on it rapidly with a pencil. When he had finished it 
and given it to Millicent, he turned to go. 


“Come again, doctor,” said Aunt Mahala, shaking his hand cor- 
dially. ‘‘My lateh-string is out day and night to every friend of 
dumb animals.” 

«And of course,” added Millicent, ‘you will come to see how I am 
doing under your treatment.” 

“Yes, certainly, I shall call again soon. Iam very grateful to you 

’ 
Miss Johnson. 

Dr. Carteret went down the steps of Miss Johnson’s house with his 
face on fire, and his head, his heart, and his conscience all in a whirl. 


Dr. Carteret did call again at No. 21 Clark Street, both profession- 
ally and unprofessionally. He became a regular visitor at Miss 
Johnson’s house. And that which might have been expected very 
soon occurred ; he fell deeply and intensely in love with Millicent. 
In order to carry out the plan that he had decided upon, it was 
necessary to go and see her; and no man could have enjoyed Milli- 
cent’s society under the circumstances in which Dr. Carteret had 
placed himself without falling in love with her. That would have 
been an utter impossibility. He did not see, therefore, how the 
passion that had taken possession of him could well be avoided. 


Not that he made any very serious or persistent effort to avoid it, Tt 
was too sweet a thing to be denied all entrance to his heart ; and it 


was not yet shadowed by any overpowering sense of guilt on his 
part. It is true that, now and then, the stubborn fact rose up before 
him like a wall that Millicent was another man’s wife ; but so long as 
his conduct toward her was shaped and governed for the purpose of 


promoting that other man’s welfare, he did not see why the matter 


should cause him any profound anxiety. In truth, the question that 
troubled him most was what he should do when the end should come. 
For there must be an end to it all. A day of explanation, sooner or 
later, was inevitable. However, that need not be until the first of 
January, at the earliest, and it really did not seem necessary to borrow 
trouble against a day so far in the future. 


In the meantime Dr. Carteret was more than faithful to Fritz. 
He made every effort to improve the man’s physical condition, 
and succeeded fairly well; though the illness left Coronet with a 
persistent hacking cough, which denoted a deterioration of lung- 
tissue. and which could only be remedied by time and_ continu- 
ous treatment. Fritz went to work as soon as he was able, and in 
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the course of a week or two he had regained his old position on 4 ; 
the Press. He was now writing a series of editorials and special 
articles for that paper, that were being copied and commented on 
throughout the country. His work was not exhausting, he loved it, Wa 
he was doing well with it, and was laying aside money. He had not 
touched a drop of strong drink since his illness. To this end 
Carteret had watched over him literally night and day. He had 
strengthened his resolution, set hope before him, inspired him with 
confidence in his own ability to resist temptation. And often, when 
he noticed that Fritz was weak or depressed, he went with him, on 
the street, to public gatherings, anywhere, everywhere, lest, owing to 
the absence of a stronger will at some critical moment, he should 
yield to a sudden, overwhelming desire, and plunge headlong into the 
pit from which he had been so lately and with such difficulty rescued. 
And though the man was now becoming again his own master, and 
could well forego the watchful care that had been bestowed on him, 
still scarcely a day passed that he did not see Carteret for a time, q 
and, whenever it was possible, the two men spent their evenings to- 
ether. 
" Fritz talked much about his wife. He spoke of her always very 14 
tenderly and with deep affection, repeating over and over again his 
intention of going to her as soon as his health and position were 
assured, of confessing to her his almost unpardonable sins against : 
her, and of begging her to come with him to the city and be his wife } 
in deed as well as in name. He had discussed with Carteret the | 


legal effect of the marriage under a false name, and the doctor had © 7 
consulted his friend Syllabus, a lawyer, about it, and had received the an 


assurance that the marriage was perfectly valid, that the wife had a 
simply to adopt her husband's true name, 


It was not long after this that Fritz came into Dr. Carteret’s office 
one morning, his face radiant with pleasure and anticipation, his step an 
and carriage as vigorous and elastic as of old. It was unusual for 
him to come so early in the day, and Carteret looked up in sur- 2H 


prise. 


“Hello, Fred!” said the young man, cheerily, “are you shocked 1 
to see me here at this untimely hour?” | 

“Quite, yes. I shall recover soon, though. Take a chair.” a 

Fritz sat down astride the chair the doctor pushed toward him, his 
hands resting on the back of it. In the old college days it had been 
his favorite position. 

“ Fred,” he said, impulsively, “I'm going for her. Millicent, you 
know. I’m going out to Johnson's Corners to get her.” 4] 

Carteret looked up aghast. 

“Going to get her?” he repeated. 

“Yes, going to get her.” 

“ Why—when are you going ?” 

“To-day.” 

“Look here, Fritz, are you trying to fool me?” 
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“No, honestly ; 'm going to-day. I shall leave at six o'clock on 
the through train for the West. That will bring me to Johnson’s 
Corners before noon to-morrow.” 

“Well, what starts you off like this? Why haven’t you said some- 
thing about it?” 

Carteret looked and spoke as though he were hurt or offended. 

‘Now keep cool, Fred,” said Fritz, reversing his chair and drawing 
it up to the table, “and I'll tell you all about it. You know Brook- 
field, of the Journal ?”’ 

“Yes, I know of him.” 

“Well, he’s gone on to the News staff, and Mr. Adamson sent for 
me last night and offered me Brookfield’s old place at a third more 
salary than I'm getting now. I accepted the offer at once. I’m to 
go on next Monday. In the meantime I’m going out to bring Milli- 
cent here. It’s all plain sailing now. My salary and position are 
assured, my health is excellent ; I don’t see the use of waiting any 
longer. I can’t wait any longer.” 

Coronet rose from his chair and began walking impetuously up 
and down the room. 

Dr. Carteret sat, with his hands clasped tightly on the arms of his 
chair, trying to think. The end was coming sooner than he had ex- 
pected. He was not prepared for it. He had made no plans for it. 
He felt that he could not have it come now. He must do or say 
something to induce Coronet to postpone his visit. 

* But, Fritz,” he tried to speak calmly, “you can’t bring her here. 
You've made no arrangements for her reception. You have noth- 
ing in readiness for her.” 

“Oh! yes, [have. Ilooked after that this morning. I’ve engaged 
rooms at Gray’s ; very pretty rooms too, with a beautiful river out- 
look.” 

** But your work will be heavier on the Journal, your health may 
give way under it.” 

“T think I can stand it, but if I do break down I shall have a wife 
to nurse me, you know, and that will be a good deal better than 
depending on my friends as I have— Forgive me, Fred! I didn’t 
mean to say that if it hurt you. I couldn't have had a better, more 
unselfish nurse than you. No wife could have been more tender 
with me. Ishall never forget it.” He had turned suddenly and clasped 
Carteret’s hand in both of his. ‘ But I must have Millicent,” he con- 
tinued. ‘It was the first wish that came to me with my new for- 
tune. I dreamed of her and planned for her all night.” 

“ Has it occurred to you that she may prefer not to come ?” 

Fritz dropped the doctor’s hand and settled back in his chair, while 
a look of dismay crept into his face. 

“Well, no,” he said, slowly. ‘To tell the truth, I hadn’t thought 
much of that possibility.” 

“Isn't it a probability ?” 
“Thope not, Fred. I pray not. I can’t think of her now as re- 
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fusing to live with me, little as I deserve any consideration at her 


hands.” 
He had risen to his feet and was pacing up and down the room 
again. 


“ Fritz,” said the doctor, earnestly, “I think you had better post- 
pone this visit. The outcome of it is too uncertain. Wait till you're 
well established in your new position. Wait till you’re assured that 
she still regards you with favor. Write to her first. See how she 
takes it. What’s the use of going off three hundred miles on a wild- 
goose chase ? Have patience! Wait!” | 

“Wait!” The young fellow stopped in his rapid walk and stood t 
gazing at the doctor, his face tense with mingled hope and despair. H 
“Wait!” he repeated; “Fred, you don’t know what you're saying ; [ ; 
can't wait. I musthave her. And if I ean’t have her, I must know | 
it. Wait? Why, man, you might as well try to stop that sun in his 
course. I must go. I’ve thought of it till I'm on fire to go!” 

He was working himself into such an excitement of passion that 
Carteret saw it was no longer of any use to try to reason with him. 

“Well, Fritz,” he said, calmly, ‘if you must go, I shall not hold 
you back by force, but I think you are making a great mistake.” 

“Tt may be that I am, Fred; it may be. But I think I'd rather 
face the worst that can possibly happen to me than live another day 
in such doubt and desire. I tell you I’m in love.” 

“Oh, I don’t question that. Shall I have the pleasure of seeing 
you again before you go?” 

“Tm afraid not. I've a multitude of things to do, and I certainly 
shavn’t have time to do more than half of them.” 

“Well, then, I wish you success and happiness, and all the rest of 
it, you know.” 

“Thank you! But that doesn’t sound like you, Fred. I don’t want 
to hurt your feelings ; but if you only knew how I felt about—about 
her, you would forgive me for acting impulsively, I know you would.” 

Carteret rose, and turned to Fritz with the old look of friendship 
in his face again. 

“T do know how you feel about her, my boy,” he said, “and I don’t 
blame you; I can’t blame you. She’s an angel, and you ought to 
worship her.” 

The two men stood for a moment with clasped hands, looking into 
each other’s eyes. 

“Thank you!” Fritz said, in a choking voice, “‘ thank you, Fred! 
God bless you—and good-bye !” 

Coronet hurried to the door and passed out into the street. 

Dr. Carteret went back to his chair and sat, for fifteen minutes, 
‘staring in silence at the wall. He was counting the cost of his friend's 
proposed visit to Johnson’s Corners. The result was easily arrived 
at. Fritz would find, when he reached the place, that Millicent was 
in the city with her Aunt Mahala. He would post back here, and go 
directly to her. She would recognize him as her husband. She 
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would tell him the whole story of the imposition, and then—why, 
then there would be the devil to pay. If the thing must come out, 
and he presumed that, sooner or later, it must, some other form of 
development would certainly be preferable, some form which would 
be partly, at least, under his own control. 

*Confound the impatience of the fellow!” he muttered, rising and 
pacing the floor. ‘‘ Why does he insist on being in such a hurry? 
Why can’t he give a man time to get out of a scrape with some sort 
of decency? Why can’t he take a trip to the Sandwich Islands in- 
stead of to Johnson’s Corners? ” 

But all this bluster was of no avail in forming a plan of action. 
Something must be done. Some expedient must be resorted to to 
hold Fritz back from his contemplated journey. 

Dr. Carteret spent the leisure moments of the morning trying 
vainly to invent such an expedient. The afternoon wore away with 
remarkable rapidity, but he had, as yet, discovered no way out of the 
difficulty. The thing was on his mind constantly as he made his 
round of calls, and when he returned he paced his office floor in 
gloomy desperation. He thought of a dozen schemes to keep Coro- 
net at home, but not one of them was practical enough to be put into 
execution. After four o’clock he went out again in response to two 
urgent calls, and when he reached the office on his return it was fully 
half-past five. At six o’clock the train would start that would bear 
Coronet westward. If anything was to be done it must be done at 
once. He took himself in hand, and plunged into vigorous thought. 
At twenty minutes to six he reached a sudden decision. He turned 
quickly to the wall, and pressed the button of an electric bell. Ina 
minute a boy stood in the doorway. The doctor turned on him al- 
most savagely: ‘Tell Joseph to bring the team and buggy at once. 
Do you hear? this minute !” 

The boy nodded and darted away. There was hardly time for 
preparation before the team was at the door. Dr. Carteret leaped 
into the wagon with a single bound, seized the reins, and dealt each 
horse a stinging blow with the whip. The spirited animals plunged 
away down the street like a whirlwind. Joseph, sitting beside his 
master, held his breath in astonishment. This was certainly a most 
extraordinary thing to do. Down in the business portion of the city 
the doctor guided his team skilfully between drays and stages, but 
never slackened their pace. People who saw him and knew him said 
to each other that doubtless it was a case of life or death. At last 
the horses were turned into the narrow street that leads to the rail- 
way station. An electric illuminator, swinging above the depot en- 
trance, turned twilight into day. 

At the door of the waiting-room, Carteret flung the reins to Joseph 
and leaped from the wagon. 

** Drive home!” he said. 

Then he entered the station and looked around him. Fritz was 
not there. Scarcely anyone was there. He looked at the clock on 
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the wall. It lacked but three minutes of six. Someone came run- 
ning into the waiting-room and out again at the opposite side, as if 
fearful of losing the train. Carteret hurried to the railroad official 
standing at the door, punch in hand. 

‘Let me pass,” he said, ‘I must see a man on this train.” 

He hastened on down the platform. The through train for the 
West was standing there, filled and ready to start. The last articles 
of baggage were being handed into the forward car. A few people 
stood on the platform, under the windows of the coaches, saying 
words of farewell to those inside. Carteret went ahead to the last 
sleeping-car and entered it at the rear. The first person his eyes 
fellon was Fritz. He went up to him and touched his shoulder. 
The look of surprise in Coronet’s eyes was replaced in a second by ~ 
one of gladness. 

“ Why, Fred!” he exclaimed, “are you going out with me? That’s 
delightful!” 

“No, I came to ask you not to go.” 

“Why? is there any new reason?” 

“ Yes.” 

* What is it?” 

* Come back with me and I'll tell you.” 

A hurt look came into Coronet’s face. 

“It's got to be a strong one, Fred, to keep me from going ; I'd 
rather almost lose my life than miss this train.” 

“Tt is a strong one.” 

Fritz half rose in his seat, as if in indecision. 

“Tell me, Fred,” he said, appealingly, “tell me what it is and let 
me judge. You don’t know what this means to me!” 

“Very well; Millicent is not where you are going.” 

“Where is she?” 

“ Here in the city.” 

For a moment Fritz looked into his friend’s eyes as if to read his 
inmost thought. The bell of the engine was already ringing. The 
trainmen were shouting the last orders. 

“Fred,” he said, his voice tremulous with the agony of doubt, 
“don’t deceive me.” 

“Tt is true.” 

“When did you see her?” 

“Yesterday. Will you come? The train is starting.” 

Coronet caught up his satchel and umbrella and followed the doc- 
tor down the aisle, while those who had watched the miniature drama 
looked on wonderingly. The two men stepped from the car as it 
rolled out from the station. 

“ Fred,” said Fritz, huskily, ‘tell me what this means.” He had 
read, in the doctor’s face, something beyond the mere fact of Milli- 
cent’s presence in the city. 

“Wait till we get to the office,” was the reply, ‘and I will tell you 
everything.” 
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* At least assure me that she is alive and well.” 

«She is alive and well.” 

They passed through the waiting-room and up the narrow street 
without another word. At the corner they waited a minute for a 
ear, and when it came they entered it and seated themselves for the 
long ride uptown. There were three or four other passengers in the 
ear, at first, but they all left it long before the two men reached their 
destination. Yet not a word was spoken. It was seven o'clock when 
they stepped out at the corner of the street that led to Dr. Carteret’s 
office. They went in, the doctor laid his hat aside, turned up the gas, 
and motioned Fritz to a chair. Then he seated himself and said : 

_ “I shall tell you, in as few words as possible, why I called you 
back. I have known your wife for two months. She came to my 
office in search of you. Deceived by the name under which you 
married her, and by the resemblance I bore to you, she recognized me 
as her husband. For reasons that I cannot stop now to explain to 
you, I did not undeceive her, and she went away in her mistaken be- 
lief, asking me to call on her. That same evening you were taken ill 
at my office, and during your illness you told me the story of your 
marriage. Then, for the first time, I knew that the lady who had 
called on me was your wife. Perhaps it was my duty then to have 
informed you of the facts, and to have undeceived her. But I did not 
so look upon it. Your condition appeared to render it unwise to do 
so. Afterward I fully decided not to tell you, nor to correct her error, 
until you should be in a position, both as regards health and means, 
to properly take and care for her as your wife. To that end I have 
rendered you every aid and service in my power. In my best judg- 
ment her permanent happiness would be placed at too great a risk if 
you were to take her now. Imay add that during your convalescence 
she sent for me to treat her for some slight malady. Iwent. Since 
then I have been to see her many times. She is living with her aunt, 
Miss Mahala Johnson, of No. 21 Clark Street. That is my story. 
That is why I have called you back to-night.” 

Coronet sat staring blankly at the doctor. It seemed difficult for 
him to comprehend the meaning of the narrative. 

After a minute of silence he said, with hesitating voice : 

“ And does she still believe that you are her husband ?” 

“She does.” 

Another minute of silence. 

* And, believing that, does she love you?” 

“ She does, without doubt. Aside from a natural feeling of injury, 
barely expressed i in the first interview, her manner toward me through- 
out has been that of complete forgiveness and loving devotion.” 

Coronet’s eyes still had that staring expression in : them as though 
he did not yet fully comprehend the ‘purport of what the doctor was 
saying. 

“Of loving devotion ?” he repeated, “toward you?” 

“ Yes, toward me.” 
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“ Oh! believing you to be her husband ?” 

“ Certainly.” 

After a pause. “And you allowed it ?” 

allowed it.” 

Coronet’s pale face grew a shade paler. 

“ Look here, Fred,” he said, hoarsely ; “don’t play the fool with 
me. This is too serious a business for joking.” 

“Tm not joking; I’m telling you the truth ; bluntly, perhaps ; I 
haven’t the faculty of smoothing a thing over; but you may as well 
know it all, and know it now.” 

Again there was an interval of strained silence, then Fritz, with a 
ghastly smile on his face, said : 

‘“‘Perhaps you'll be telling me next that you, yourself, are in love 
with her.” 

“Tf I did, I should still be telling you the truth. I am in love 
with her. I love her most devotedly.” 

This was the last straw. Coronet sprang to his feet, his eyes blaz- 
ing with passion. 

“Why, Fred!” he exclaimed, ‘Fred Carteret, you’re an unprinci- 
pled villain! By your own declaration, you’re an unprincipled vil- 
lain!” 

Dr. Carteret remained perfectly cool. 

“Calm yourself, Fritz,” he said ; “calm yourself. Let’s discuss the 
matter without heat. It’s awkward and difficult enough at the best. 
It won't help it any to get into a passion about it.” 

“ But,” continued Coronet, still hot with anger, “she is my wife. 
You have made love to her, and allowed her to make love to you, 
knowing that she was my wife. You have deceived her. You have 
deceived me. You have played the traitor to both of us ; and you 
shall answer for it ; I swear you shall answer for it ! ” 

“Fritz,” the doctor was still calm, “does it occur to you that you 
have been so faithful and devoted to your wife that you are justified 
in getting into a passion like this in attempting to champion her 
cause ?” 

“What is that to you? She is my wife, and I’ve a right to protect 
her from villany.” ° 

“Was it to protect her from villany that you married her under 
an assumed name, and then deserted her?” 

“That was wrong and reckless, but it gives you no right to im- 
pose on her now.” 

“Was it an imposition on her, or was it not, to lead her to believe 
you were preparing a home for her in the city, while at the same 
time you were reeling, penniless and besotted, through the streets, 
with no roof to shelter your own head save that of an indulgent 
friend? Was that an imposition?” 

" “Oh! I know, I know; but I tell you that through it all I loved 
er.” 

“Was it a manifestation of your love for her to leave her for a year 
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without sight of you, without knowledge of you, without a word 
from you, worse than widowed ; to force her to the humiliation of 
searching the streets of this city for you, praying, hoping, dreading, 
while you lay in the grip of that drunkard’s delirium? I say, which 
did you love better, Queen Millicent or King Alcohol?” 

“Fred! stop! you torture me! Why do you state me that way ? 
Don’t you suppose I know what a beast and coward I have been ?” 

“Oh, yes! Isimply want to show you that when it comes to the 
matter of deception and injustice toward this innocent girl, whom you 
have married, honors are about easy between us, to say the least. 
At any rate, you don’t stand on so high a pedestal that you can afford 
to cut and slash at me at the base.” 

Fritz dropped into his chair again and covered his face with his 
hands. 

Carteret continued: ‘“ Now that we’re through with that, I'll tell 
you what I propose. I don’t want to take your wife away from you, 
but when she has a husband in fact, I want her to have one who will 
be worthy of her, one who will cherish her and protect her day and 
night till death comes to make the parting. It’s not safe for you to 
undertake that task yet. You’ve not been long enough on probation. 
When you are ready for her I want you to have her, and I'll be the 
first to wish you God-speed on the voyage of matrimony. But she 
shall not run any risks ; I'll not allow her life to be utterly blasted by 
the failure of a chance. She’s enough to me to give me authority to 
say this. I grant youT’ve no right to touch the tip of her finger. - 
Ive no right to look upon the hem of her garment against your pleas- 
ure ; but, by heaven! I have a right to protect her from the risk of a 
living death with you, and I will!” 

Notwithstanding Dr. Carteret’s admonitions to Fritz to keep 
cool, here he was, himself, letting passion run away with his temper. 
But poor Fritz needed no further subduing. He sat like a con- 
demned criminal waiting for execution. The recounting of his sins 
against Millicent had been sufficient to thoroughly humiliate and 
master him. 

After a minute Dr. Carteret continued, more calmly: ‘Now, if 
you'll give yourself more time to get ready, if you'll do as well as you 
have been doing till the first of January, I'll not keep you longer 
apart, Pll not put a straw in your path after that ; Il help you in 
every way possible ; I'll be the servant of both of you.” 

After a period of thought, Fritz said: “I believe Ill doas you 
suggest. I’ve no doubt it’s the wisest plan. But Fred . 

He paused, evidently at a loss what to say. 

“ Well, what is it?” 

‘*T don’t want to be critical, but it seems rather hard to know that, 
in the meantime, my wife will keep on loving another man, and that 
other man will keep on loving her. Do you appreciate the situa- 
tion ?” 

*“Tdo. LIalso appreciate my own danger. I shall do my best, for 
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your sake and hers as well as for my own, to so govern my conduct 
toward her that the shock of transfer, when the time comes for it, 
will not be too great for her to bear.” 

“Fred, you’re the best friend I ever had, after all. I'll follow your 
plan and trust to your honor. If Millicent were to be the wife of 
anyone else on earth, I should want her to be yours. I don’t wonder 
you fell in love with her. It would have been a miracle if you hadn't. 
Fred—I'm sorry for what I said to you a while ago. Forgive me, 
won't you ?” 

“Oh, certainly! That’s all right. I expected you to say that 
much, and more. Come, let’s go out and get some dinner. I’ve had 
a hard day, and ’'m hungry.” 

The two men rose, passed out at the office door, and went, arm- 
in-arm, down the street. 


V. 


Durina ‘the meal that followed Dr. Carteret’s revelation to his 
friend, and for three hours afterward, the matter in question was dis- 
cussed by the two men without prejudice or passion. 

The doctor frankly gave Fritz a complete history of his relations 
with Millicent, entering often into detailed accounts of conduct and 
conversation. 

Painful as this recital was to Fritz, he did not allow himself to be 
mastered by any spirit of jealousy. He buried, or tried to bury, that 
ungenerous passion under a feeling of thankfulness that Millicent 
had forgiven and had restored to her favor one whom she believed to 
be her recreant husband. 

For the rest of the night Fritz got but little sleep, and on the fol- 
lowing morning the tenor of his thoughts had somewhat changed. 
He was inclined to question so great an assumption of power on his 
friend’s part, and the right of that friend to dictate to him in matters 
concerning himself and his wife. Under the stress of his growing 
desire to see and talk with Millicent, the obligation of last night’s 
agreement with Carteret was beginning to grow weak in his mind. 
He concluded, finally, to go up to the doctor’s office and see if that 
agreement could not be modified in some way, especially as to the 
limit of time. On the street it occurred to him that Millicent, hay- 
ing now fixed her affections on his friend, would not care to transfer 
her allegiance to him, or that, if she tried to do so asa matter of 
duty, possibly her heart would still be Carteret’s. Or, what was still 
more likely, perhaps the shock of the revelation would fall so heavily 
on her as to drive from her bosom all tenderness for either him or 
his friend, and leave only a feeling of abhorrence toward both. The 
outlook, from whatever point of view, was dismal and dispiriting 
enough. It plunged him into a state of extreme dejection, and in 
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that state he would, in less than an hour, have sought relief in strong 
drink, had not something occurred to turn his energies into another 
channel. 

As he turned the corner of Hubert Street he saw, less than a block 
away, 2 crowd gathered about a street car. One of the horses at- 
tached to it had fallen, and evidently they were trying to get him 
up. Someone raised a whip in the air and brought it down with re- 
sounding blows on the poor beast’s flesh. 

Now, if there was one thing that roused resentment in Fritz’s nat- 
ure more quickly than another, it was to see an animal abused. 

He forgot for the moment his disappointment and depression, and, 
hurrying down the street, he was soon in the midst of the crowd. 

“What’s the matter here?” he asked, of a bystander. 

“Oh! the horse slipped and fell, and he won’t get up.” 

Coronet pushed his way through the mass of onlookers till he 
reached the beast’s side. 

The traces had already been unfastened and the straps unbuckled, 
so that the animal was free from the car, still he would not stir from 
his. position. He tossed his head at intervals, and uttered hoarse, 
dreadful cries of distress; that was all. The conductor was at the 
bridle, trying to pull him up, and the driver was beating him merci- 
lessly with the whip, but he positively refused to move. 

“Hold on!” cried Coronet, forcing his way in between the two 
horses ; “let's see what the trouble is.” 

The driver paid no attention to him, but began kicking the pros- 
trate animal with his heavy boot. Fritz was making an examination. 
“Stop!” he said, suddenly, “the horse can’t get up, he has broken 

his leg. Stop kicking him.” 

The man stared at Coronet for a second in supreme contempt. 

“You mind your own business,” he said, “and come out 
from between them horses.” 

And he resumed his occupation of kicking the animal savagely in 


the ribs. 
“Why, you infernal brute!” cried Fritz, now thoroughly angered, 


“T tell you the horse can’t rise. I tell you to stop kicking him!” 
“And I tell you,” shouted the enraged driver, “to mind your own 
business, and come out o’ that, or I'll lay this gad onto you!” 
He lifted the whip threateningly in the air, but whether to strike man 
or beast no one ever knew ; for, with a sudden spring, Fritz leaped 
across the body of the prostrate horse, seized the handle of the whip, 
wrenched it from the driver’s hands, and flung it to the outskirts of 


the crowd. 

The anger of the man, thus deprived of his only weapon, was ter- 
rible. With his lips discharging curses like bullets, he fell on Coro- 
net as a thunderbolt might have fallen. The next moment the two 
men were engaged in a desperate hand to hand encounter, and the 
fallen horse was forgotten by the crowd. 

The advantage was with the driver from the start. He was big and 
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burly, and Fritz was slight and weak. Before the onlookers had 
time to make any effectual attempt to part the combatants, the man 
of hardened muscles had fixed his grip on Fritz, had raised him to 
the height of his head, and dashed him violently to the pavement, 
and then, before he could be restrained, had kicked his fallen enemy 
brutally in the face. Two tardy policemen dragged the enraged ruf- 
fian, cursing and struggling, away, while a dozen willing hands were 
lowered to assist Fritz. But the poor fellow was limp and uncon- 
scious, and the blood was flowing from an ugly wound in his face. 

While people were asking each other who he was, and what they 
should do with him, a woman pushed her way peremptorily through 
the crowd to his side. 

It was Miss Mahala Johnson. She was well known, and people 
stepped back to let her pass. 

“Do with him!” she exclaimed, ‘why, loosen his collar so he can 
breathe, and wipe the blood out of his eyes, and send out an ambu- 
lance call.” 


It was all done in a minute. 

“Now,” she continued, turning to the conductor, who was still 
struggling with the horse, which, in its agony, had turned on its side, 
exhibiting a limp and broken foreleg, “shoot that beast and end his 
suffering.” 

This too was done, while the women and children in the crowd 
turned their faces away or scurried back out of hearing. 

An ambulance came rattling up. The young doctor who accom- 
panied it examined the wounded man hurriedly, and then, with an 
air of considerable importance, directed that he be placed in the am- 
bulance for removal, 

“Where do you propose to take him?” inquired Aunt Mahala. 

* To the City Hospital,” replied the doctor. 

“City fiddlesticks!” retorted Aunt Mahala. ‘‘He goes to my 


house.” 
“Ts he a friend of yours, madam ?” 


“He is. The friend of the suffering beast is my friend. He is 
not only my friend, he is my brother. Take the young man to my 
house, I say.” 

“What is your address, madam ? ” 

“No. 21 Clark Street. Three blocks up and turn to the right. 
Tll be there to meet you when you come, if you drive as you ought 
to.” 

The ambulance started away with poor unconscious Fritz lying in 
it; and Aunt Mahala, hurrying to her own carriage, where she found 
Millicent pale and anxious, ordered her coachman to drive imme- 
diately home. 

When Coronet came to himself he was lying on a bed in Miss 
Johnson’s best spare room. He could not move his body, and his 
face was swollen so that he could barely part his eyelids. He looked 
about him as well as he was able, in much astonishment. Finally 
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his eyes lighted on Miss Mahala, who was sitting near a window, 
reading. At the same moment she chanced to look up, and dis- 
covered that his gaze was fixed on her. She rose, laid aside her 


book deliberately, and approached the bed, 


“What is your name, young man ?” she asked. 

«Frederick Coronet,” he replied, feebly. 

** Well, Frederick Coronet, you are in safe and willing hands. This 
is my house, and my name is Miss Mahala Johnson.” 

‘*Miss Mahala Johnson!” echoed Fritz, in amazement. 


“Yes, Peculiar name, isn't it?” 


“ Why—not—not so very,” replied Fritz, trying to comprehend 
the situation. “But I don't quite understand * 

“‘How you came to be shut up in an old maid’s castle, eh? Well, 
Til tell you. It was something like this. You observed a cruel car- 
driver beating a fallen and helpless horse, and you went to the res- 
cue of the beast. Do you remember that?” 

“Yes, I recollect something of the kind.” 

“Very good. So far you acted as any brave and humane man 
should. The next minute you made a fool of yourself.” 

Made a—a fool of myself?” 

“Decidedly. You rttacked a person who, you knew, was able to 
crush you to a jelly ; and he very nearly did so. But there are oc- 
casions on which a man may make a fool of himself with great credit 
and propriety. This was one of them. Ihonor you for having taken 
advantage of it.” 

“Thank you! Did you have me brought here?” 

“Certainly! Do you suppose anyone else has a right to quarter 
on me a man with two ribs broken, an arm out of joint, and his face 
bruised to the point of unrecognizability ?” 

“Is that my condition, madam ?” 

“Exactly! You may as well know it at the beginning and decide 
to make the best of it.” 

“Tam obliged to you for telling me. Have my wounds been at- 
tended to?” 

“You'll ask questions with some sense in them when you get 
stronger. Of course they have. Did you suppose we were going to 
let them take care of themselves? Why, it’s been two hours since 
you exchanged courtesies with the car-driver. One of the young 
men from the hospital, and my own physician, Dr. Moberly, dressed 
your wounds. But if you prefer to have any other doctor look you 
over, I'll send for him at once.’ 

“Oh, no, thank you! I haven’t the least Senha but that I have 
been excellently well cared for. I have a bosom friend who is a 
physician and surgeon. If I may send word to him of my where- 
abouts, he will make me a friendly call.” 

“Who is he?” 
“ Dr. Carteret.” 
“Frederick Carteret ?” 
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Yes.” 
«* Do you want to see him now ?” 


“Oh, no! There is no hurry. To-morrow will do just as well ; 
any time will do.” 


“Then there’s no need of sending for him ; he'll be here this even- 
ing of his own accord.” 

** Here, in this house, do you mean ?”’ 

“Certainly! If he don’t come it'll be the first Thursday evening 
he’s missed in a month.” 


“Oh! He has a patient here, then?” 


“Yes, he has a patient here.” 

“Some chronic disease, I presume ? ” 

“Quite chronic. <A case of sentimental paresis—very serious.” 

“Ah! Isee; a love affair.” 

« Exactly.” 

“Allow me to congratulate you.” 

“Why?” 

“ Because Dr. Carteret is a splendid fellow and will make you an 
excellent husband.” 

Miss Mahala Johnson rose from her chair with a look of horror 
and amazement on her face. Her glasses fell from her nose and 
dangled at the end of their chain, unheeded. She put out her hand 
as if to ward off some approaching danger. 

“Young man,” she said, impressively, “your brain must have 
been severely injured in that scuffle. You are suffering from delu- 
sions of the wildest kind. No man has made love to me for five-and- 
twenty years. It is my niece who is the object of Dr. Carteret’s so- 
licitous and tender care.” 

“Oh! Ibeg your pardon! I believe my head is not quite clear 
yet. If, then, your niece will spare Dr. Carteret for a few moments 
when he comes, I shall be very glad to see him.” 

“Spare him! humph! I shall order him up here the moment he 
arrives. I'd like to find him disobeying me! Now you've talked 
enough. Hush! not another word ; I won't hear it. Here, drink 
this. Dr. Moberly left it for you.” She placed her hand gently un- 
der Coronet’s head, raised it sufficiently to allow him to drink, and 
then held a small glass of liquid to his lips.) When he had drained 
it she said to him: 

“Now go to sleep. My man Samuel will sit in the adjoining 
room. If you want anything, call him, or touch this bell.” She gave a 
final adjustment to the pillow on which Coronet’s head lay, looked to 
see if Samuel was really in attendance, and then left the room. 

But Fritz did not go immediately to sleep. His excitement at 
finding himself in the same house with Millicent was too great. 
This, with the confusion of mind resulting from his physical injuries, 
prevented him from forming any definite plans, tiiough he lay in deep 
thought for a full half-hour. Once he heard Millicent’s voice in the 
hall. He had not heard it before for more than three years. Its 
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clear, sweet tones came to him like a strain of long-remembered, 
well-loved music. He began to think that this was some strange good 
fortune that had fallen on him this day, and, with this thought in his 
mind, he fell asleep. 

When Dr. Carteret came to the house that evening, Millicent met 
him at the door. After the usual greetings had been exchanged, she 
said : 

“Aunt Mahala has a patient for you upstairs, and she wanted you 
to go right up to see him as soon as you came.” 

“A patient ?” repeated Dr. Carteret, in some surprise. 

“Yes, a young man who was hurt in a street fight.” 

“Hurt in a street fight? That’s strange. Why wasn’t he sent 
to the hospital? Oh! perhaps he is a relative of hers ?” 

“No; she didn’t even know his name. But he got into the fight 
because he was trying to protect a horse from its cruel driver, and 
auntie sympathizes with everything of that kind, you know.” 

“Tsee. Well, Pll goup now. Will you be good enough to direct 
me?” 

“You turn to the right at the head of the stairs. It’s the first 
door.” 

“Thank you!” 

In the upper hall Dr. Carteret found Aunt Mahala awaiting him. 

“He don’t want any bones set, nor any drugs administered,” she 
said, as she ushered him into the room where Coronet lay ; “ that busi- 
ness is all done. What he wants now is commendation and encour- 
agement ; he deserves both richly, and I hope you'll give them to 
him.” 

When the doctor first saw the wounded man’s face he did not recog- 
nize it; it was so patched and swollen. It was not until he heard 
the familiar voice in the familiar greeting, “ Hello, Fred!” that he 
had any idea who the sufferer was. Then he stood for a moment, 
speechless with astonishment. 

“Well!” he exclaimed, finally, “of all men in the world to be 
brought here!” 

He advanced to the bedside and took Coronet’s hand. 

“ Fritz,” he continued, “ how did it happen, and how bad is it?” 

Then Fritz and Aunt Mahala together gave the doctor a detailed 
account of the affray and its results. 

** Now, doctor,” said the good woman, when the recital was finished, 
“do you think it was a sudden stroke of idiocy which caused this 
young man to imperil his life in that way, or was he born so?” 

“T am inclined to think,” responded Carteret, “ that it is constitu- 
tional with him. Since I have had the pleasure of his acquaintance, 
which has been during a period of some fifteen years, he has been 
a vigilant defender of the weak and defenceless, regardless of race, 
color, or previous condition of servitude.” 

“Yes! Well, fm fond of taking care of that class of lunatics. 
When they get into trouble, as they are pretty sure to, sooner or 
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later, I drag them in here and lock them up. The only strange thing 
about it is, that, as far as that particular tendency is concerned, they 
usually grow worse under my treatment. Good-night, doctor! I 
shall not see you again to-night. When you get through with this 
fool, I suppose you'll find another one waiting for you in the parlor.” 

And Aunt Mahala left the room, closing the door behind her. For 
a full minute the two men looked into each, other’s eyes and said 
nothing. Carteret was the first to speak. 

“Fritz,” he said, “is this pure chance, or is it a deep-laid 
scheme ? ” 

‘It’s chance, Fred ; it’s a wonderful piece of good fortune.” 

“ Why is it good fortune ?” 

“Because I am under the same roof with my wife.” 

* And what will that benefit you, if you keep your promise to me ?” 

“She may recognize me of her own accord. At any rate it is 
something to be so near to her. I heard her talking in the hall 
this afternoon. Fred, it was like heaven to hear her voice again.” 

There were tears in Coronet’s eyes. But the doctor did not seem 
to sympathize with his friend’s mood. His face denoted anxiety in- 
stead. 

“ Have you seen her yet?” he asked. 

“No,” replied Fritz, “I haven’t. If she doesn’t come to see me 
soon, I shall ask for her.” 

Dr. Carteret leaned forward in his chair and spoke very earnestly : 

“Look here, Fritz! if you reveal your identity, or allow it to be 
revealed, while you're lying in this house, you'll commit an unpardon- 
able piece of folly. It'll not only be a devil of a rap on me, but it'll 
be a terrible shock to Millicent, and it’l] turn Miss Mahala into a 
walking cyclone.” 

“But the probability is that I shall see Millicent here. She may 
recognize me without any incitement on my part to such recognition. 
I cannot be held responsible for that.” 

“Tl risk any recognition that you don’t bring about. I shouldn’t 
know you myself to-night, if I should meet you on the street. And 
you've changed a great deal, anyway, in the last three years. You've 
grown a beard too, and that always modifies a man’s appearance very 
greatly. Besides, think what a mental somersault would be neces- 
sary for Millicent to recognize you as the man she married, while she 
is confident in the belief that Iam her husband. The thing is im- 
possible. Oh, no! there will be no danger that you yourself don’t 
cause.” 

“Perhaps so, but it’s mighty hard to have your wife in the same 
house with you, when you're in the condition that I am, and allow her 
to continue in the belief that she is a total stranger to you. Don’t 
you see how it is, Fred?” 

“Certainly ! it’s awkward and aggravating and all that ; but the 
question is, what is the best thing todo? Now, if you precipitate 
your identity into this case at this stage of it, you will do us all an 
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immense amount of harm. But if you'll only hold yourself in check, 
and act discreetly while you are here, and allow me to manage this 
matter, I'll bring it to a close successfully and happily for you both. 
Be a man, Fritz; have patience ; wait.” 

“Til try to. I think you take the right view of it. I'll try to fol- 
low your plan.” 

“Good! then you'll succeed, and it will all come out right yet. 
Is there anything I can do for you? o 

“T believe not to-night, thank you! I’ve been well taken care of.” 

**SoIsee. Well, Thad only half an hour to stay, and Millicent is 
waiting in the parlor for me, so I'll say good-night to you.” 

“ Millicent—waiting to see you?” 

“Yes, she’s the one I came to see, you know, and she’s lost half the 
visit already.” 

With an effort the wounded man turned his head so that he could 
fook full into his friend’s face. 

“ Fred,” he said, “ does it strike you that that is just—is just the 
right thing to do?” 

“«That what is just the right thing to do?” 

“For you to make love to my wife in the parlor, while I'm lying 
helpless over your heads.” 

“You put that too strongly, Fritz.” 

“Tsn’t that what it would amount to if you were to visit with her 
alone ?” 

“ Not necessarily.” 

“Judging by the past?” 

“Well, I can appreciate your feeling in the matter, but——” 

“ Now, Fred, look here!” Coronet’s tone was as peremptory as a 
sick man’s well could be. ‘‘ I’m willing to follow your advice as far as 
it’s gone, but I don’t propose to make all the sacrifices in this case. 
I'll tell you what Ill do. Ill keep my agreement with you to the 
letter if you'll promise me not to make love to Millicent, nor allow 
her to make love to you. Just as soon as I know that one or the 
other has been done, I shall choose my own time for making the rev- 
elation to her. There ; that’s my ultimatum.” 

“Well, it seems to me you are rather dictatorial.” 

“Thave a right to be.” 

* But how can I govern her conduct toward me?” 

“She will not be apt to display a great amount of affection toward 
you in the presence of a third person.” 

** But when I am with her alone ?” 

“To be with her alone will be considered prima facie evidence of 
love making, and the agreement on both sides will be off.” 

“ Fritz, this shock to your nerves has left you slightly irrational. 
Let's postpone the consideration of this matter till you get a little 
stronger.” 

“Twas never more in earnest in my life. This matter must be 
settled before you leave this room.” 
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Fritz turned his head back on the pillow, and there was a look of 
stern determination on his disfigured, but still handsome, face. 

Dr. Carteret saw it, and knew that in order to keep Fritz quiet he 
must make terms. In the minute of silence that ensued he looked 
at the case calmly from every point cf view. He concluded, for the 

resent at least, to accept Coronet’s proposition. 

“Well, Fritz,” he said, “I thought you could trust to my judg- 
ment and friendship to do what is best and what is right between us ; 
but since you choose to exact a promise, I am willing to make it. I 
will agree to your proposition. There ; does that satisfy you?” 

“Perfectly. Now I think, to use your expression, that honors are 
easy between us. You could not trust to my judgment and friend- 
ship without exacting a promise from me. This places us on an 
equal footing. Allow me to say, however, that we shall both have, 
before the first of January, abundance of opportunity to exercise 
those two very admirable qualities that have been mentioned. Re- 
member, Fred, the contract goes into effect at once.” 

“Very well; if you will listen you will hear me say ‘ good-night’ to 
Millicent in the hall, as I go down. One minute later you will hear 
the street-door latch click at my back as I pass out. Oh, well, Fritz, 
that’s all right! I don’t blame you. Good-night! sleep well, and 
when I come again, be more like yourself.” 

“Good-night, Fred. Fred, shake hands with me, won’t you? That's 
a good fellow. There, good-night !” 

Dr. Carteret left the room and passed down the stairs. Fritz, lis- 
tening, heard the subdued sound of voices in the hall. A moment 
later the click of the street-door latch came faintly to his ears; then 
all was quiet. 


VI. 


Coronet convalesced rapidly. He had the best of care, and every 
conceivable attention was paid to his wants, whether those wants were 
expressed by him or anticipated by the members of the household. 

He frequently saw Millicent. She came in every morning to in- 
quire if he had spent a comfortable night, and she came in every 
evening to ask him if he was not improving very rapidly. Besides 
that, she brought him papers and magazines to read, and little dain- 
ties in the way of food. There was nothing in her speech or conduct 
to indicate that she had the most remote idea that she had ever seen 
him before the day on which he was brought to the house. She was 
very kind and gentle to him, very pretty in her ways, very modest 
and womanly in her manner; but that was all. During the short 
visits that she made to him in those days they talked about his 
wounds, about horses and dogs, about the books they had both 
read, about life in the city, about a hundred things ; but the topic 
of love was never mentioned, the subject of marriage was never 
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broached. If Fritz had loved her before, his love for her now 
was increased tenfold; his adoration of her wassupreme. He asked 
himself a hundred times a day if she were really his wife ; he grew 
almost desperate as he pondered over the situation in which his own 
folly had placed him, as he thought of the long weeks that must in- 
tervene before he would even dare to say to her one tender word. 

Dr. Carteret had been but once to the house since his interview 
there with Fritz. He came one afternoon with a rush, under pre- 
tence of being in great haste, made a flying visit to the invalid’s 
room, had a few words with Millicent and Aunt Mahala, and departed 
as suddenly as he had come. Fritz took it to be an honest attempt 
on his friend’s part to carry out the agreement that had been made 
between them, and gave him due credit for it. But, for a whole day 
the shadow of disappointment rested on Millicent’s eyes, and Fritz 
could not help but notice it with a feeling of jealousy and pain. The 
jealousy was all on his own account, the pain was mostly on hers. 
His nature was so sympathetic that he never could watch, unmoved, 
the suffering of another, though that other should be his mortal 
enemy. What, then, if it were the wife of his heart? 

In the course of a fortnight Coronet was able to leave Miss John- 
son’s house and to take his new position on the Journal. The work 
was much to his liking, and he went into it with vigor and enthusi- 
asm. His department of the paper became strong and popular, and 
Adamson, the proprietor, realized that he had secured a prize. Yet 
it was not alone love for his work that impelled Fritz to such ener- 
getic and successful effort. It was love for Millicent as well. Every 
thought, every hope, every ambition had her for its object. During 
those weeks spent under the same roof with her he had fallen in love 
with his wife anew. And this new love was tenfold deeper and 
stronger than the old. It became the vital principle of his new life. 

His life was, indeed, a new one. It was wholly without the ele- 
ments of dissipation which had so disfigured it in the past. He 
shunned every variety of vice. He cut loose from all associations 
which he thought might become channels for renewed pleasures of 
sense. He was not yet free from temptation. The thirst for liquor 
came on him at times with a strength and persistency that were ter- 
rible ; but he overcame it, and he felt that, in time, he should out- 
live it. 

He was not strong physically. His last illness had left him with 
a serious weakness of the lungs, indicated by a dry, hacking cough, 
which he seemed unable to cure. He had abused his body too long 
and too recklessly for it to spring back at a bound into perfect health, 
but he felt sure that as his general physical condition kept on improv- 
ing, this difficulty with his throat and chest would pass away. 

Whenever he called at Miss Johnson’s house, which he did occa- 
sionally, Millicent was very kind to him and charmingly friendly. 

She told him, in confidence, one day, that she expected to be married 
to Dr. Carteret on the first of the coming January. 
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She spoke of her approaching happiness so sweetly and modestly 
that Fritz, while he could not choose but listen, grew almost wild 
with the strong desire to take her in his arms, and tell her who was, 
and was really to be, her husband. But with rare patience and cour- 
age he held himself in check, and waited bravely for the end. 

Fritz had an uneasy apprehension that Carteret was not keeping 
to the letter of his agreement with him, but since he had no direct 
knowledge of its violation, he still felt bound in honor to keep his 
part of the contract. Fritz’s apprehensions were correct. Dr. Car- 
teret was not making a martyr of himself, and a victim of Millicent, 
in the manner he had agreed to. Perhaps it was not in the nature 
of things that he should. Indeed, it would have been an utter im- 
possibility fora man in Dr. Carteret’s situation, and of his disposi- 
tion, to be alone with Millicent and not make love to her. So he had 
already violated his agreement with Fritz a dozen times, and was 
likely to violate it a dozen times more before the day of revelation. 

And the strangest part of it was that his conscience did not rebuke 
him in the least. He went right on making and receiving love, 
blind to the future, wholly reckless of what the end would be. 

Fritz came into the doctor’s office one evening in December, for a 
quiet chat. He was not as frequent a visitor there as he had been in 
other days. Both his business and his private rooms were practically 
across the city now, and, in comparison, the doctor saw but little of 
him. To-night he came in with a strong, elastic step, and an air of 
quiet confidence in himself that it was pleasant to see. His pale face 
was expressive of the new energy and ambition that had grown up 
within his breast, and when he spoke, his voice was full with subdued 
gladness and earnest hope. 

“Tam doing well,” he said, in answer to Dr. Carteret’s question. 
“T like my work, and Adamson likes me. I haven’t tasted a drop of 
anything stronger than coffee since last August. I shall never drink 
again. Fred, you don’t know what a splendid sense of freedom there 
is in becoming your own master again, after you’ve once been a slave 
toalcohol. It’s glorious !” 

His face lighted up with an expression of happiness that it was in- 
fectious to look on. 

“You deserve credit for it all, ’m sure,” said Carteret, heartily. 
“Tt was a big task to break a habit that had such a grip on you as 
that had.” 

“Indeed it was ; but the harder the battle the greater the victory, 
you know. Fred, I wish I could forget what I lived through for two 
years, It’s like a vision of death to look back on it now.” 

** Don’t look back on it, then. Look ahead. Surely you’ve enough 
to look forward to. Isn’t the future bright enough for you?” 

“Tt ought to be. Itry to make it so. But there’s the uncer- 
tainty about Millicent. I don’t know how she’s going to take this 
revelation of deceit. It worries me. I keep thinking of it day and 
night. And now, as the time draws near, it has become a veritable 
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spectre in my path. It’s the ghost of old sins stalking along before 
me.” 


He coughed again, gently, as he had done at intervals since he 
came in, that peculiar, hacking cough which indicates so much to the 
practised ear of the physician. 

“Tt is that,” said Dr. Carteret to himself, “ that is the ghost of 
your past misdeeds;” then he added aloud, “ Nonsense, Fritz ! 
There’s nothing for you to worry about. She'll go to you gladly 
enough when she knows how the matter stands. There’s no doubt 
about that part of it.” 

“ But I have deceived her so. I have wronged her so. I don’t see 
how she can forgive me.” 

“Why, bless you! didn’t she forgive you everything when she 
made up with me? You forget. Oh! you're all right. There’s 
nothing for you to be anxious about. I’m the one to do the worry- 
ing. The question with me is: what place am I going to hold in 
her estimation when the climax comes?” 

“Tf she pardons me, Fred, she can’t fail to forgive you. My sin 
against her has been a hundred times greater than yours.” 

“Perhaps so. But, talking about sins, if the recording angel has 
put down all the lies I've had to tell her, the space in his book op- 
posite my name must be about full now.’ 

“Oh! he'll blot all that out when he knows the sacrifice you’ve 
been making in order to have proper respect for the fact that Milli- 
cent is my wife.” 

Fritz looked at his friend sharply, but Carteret only turned wearily 
in his chair, and said : 

“Yes, it has been mighty hard on me.” 

“T know it has, Fred ; 1 know it has. I can’t blame you for loving 
her ; I’ve told you that before. If she were unmarried I would ask 
only for a fair field and no favor, in the contest for her heart. As it 
is, I feel that she belongs wholly to me; and I am more deeply in 
love with her to-night than I have ever been in my life before, or ever 
dreamed of being.” 

Carteret sat looking dreamily into the fire, and said nothing. 

Fritz went on: “It is that love that has made a man of me again. 
What I am to-night, what I hope to be in the future, I owe to her. 
My life will not be long enough in which to pay the debt. What I 
do hereafter she shall not be ashamed of. And I shall be so loyal to 
her, and I shall live so purely and honestly, it may be that God in 
his mercy will blot out the past from both her memory and mine.’ 

In that moment Coronet looked like one of those “ knights of the 
olden time ” who had just registered a vow to do some holy and heroic 
deed, and whose face was still transfigured and alight with the glow 
of high resolve. 

Carteret still sat gazing into the fire. ‘All I can say,” he replied, 
doggedly, “is that she deserves all the happiness she’s likely to find.” 

For some minutes after that there was silence. Then Fritz rose 
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and began his familiar pacing up and down the room. At last he 


burst out, impulsively : ‘‘ Fred, it seems to me sometimes that I ean’t’ 


possibly wait till the first of January. I feel that way to-night. If it 
were not for that agreement with you I should start for Miss John- 
son's house this minute and have it all over with.” 

“Then it’s a good thing there’s something to restrain you. Why, 
man! you've only two weeks more to wait, and that isn’t a lifetime, 
surely.” 

“A lifetime ? why, it’s an eternity to me! I'll wait; oh, I'll wait! 
have no fear. But look here, Fred !” he crossed over to the table by 
which Carteret was sitting, rested his hands on it, and looked down 
into his friend's face ; “I tell you, I wouldn’t wait one hour longer 
than that for all the riches of this world.” 

“Well, no one has asked you to, so there’s no necessity of being 
so vigorous about it.” 

Carteret spoke impatiently, as though he were much annoyed. 

At that moment the door-bell rang, and a messenger entered with 
an urgent summons for the doctor. So Fritz, after a hasty good- 
night, passed out into the street and made his way thoughtfully home. 

Carteret was annoyed. The fact had come closer to him to-night 
chan ever before, that there was to be an end of his delightful lover’s 
intercourse with Millicent. Two weeks more and it would be forever 
a thing of the past. There was no necessity, he thought, for Fritz to 
come there to remind him so forcibly of it; he might better spend 
the time preparing himself for what was to come. 

After he returned from his case Carteret sat late into the night try- 
ing to devise some scheme by which he could withdraw easily from 
the embarrassing situation in which he had placed himself. But his 
efforts were wholly in vain. He was no more ready, now, to meet the 
emergencies that were sure to arise, than he had been on the day 
Millicent first came to his office ; and the probabilities were that he 
never would be ready for them, and that when they came they would 
simply engulf him; sweep him ignominiously out of sight. If he 
wasn’t so deeply and honestly in love with Millicent, he told himself, 
he wouldn’t care so much, but to think of her as the wife, in reality, 
of Fred Coronet, a fellow who was liable any day to bring her to pov- 
erty and disgrace ; and then to think of how, if circumstances had 
been different, she might have been secure in her happiness for a life- 
time as his own wife—to imagine these things was to feel all the bit- 
terness of jealousy and despair. Still, he had no intention tc try to 
rob Fritz of his treasure. Besides, two weeks was a long tim, after 
all, and something might happen during that period to delay the ex- 
planation. Something might indeed happen that would make the 
delay permanent. If Fritz should get drunk now? Ah! but that was 
a horrible thought. If the fellow should so much as taste of liquor 
he would go on a debauch that would last for weeks, and from which 
he would not recover for months. How inexpressibly sad that would 
be after all this effort, this struggle, this fond hope on Fritz’s part! 
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It would be, for the poor fellow, like a veritable plunge into hell. Yet 
‘it might happen. More unlikely things than that had happened 
heretofore to all three of them. And if it should come about, then, of 
course, there would be a long postponement of Millicent’s marriage. 
If it should be brought about—ah! but that was another horrible 
thought. That would be a deed worthy of Satan himself. 

Dr. Carteret put the idea out of his mind as quickly as possible, 
turned off the gas, and went to his room. But like all ideas that 


have a wish back of them, this one kept forcing itself back into the 
channel of his thought. 


VIL. 


Two nights later Fritz burst into Carteret’s office like a good-na- 
tured whirlwind. His eyes were sparkling, his face was aglow with 
pleasure, he threw back the breast of his great-coat and thrust him- 
self‘ astride of a chair, with his elbows on the back of it, in his old 
‘ favorite position. 

‘“ Fred!” he exclaimed, ‘“‘I have great news for you.” 

« Well,” said Fred, coolly, “fire away.” 

‘“‘Mr. Adamson has offered me the editorial management of the 
Journal.” 

“Good! You are climbing right up.” 

“Yes, He called me into the private office this morning, and we 
talked it over. Williams, you know, is going to Chicago.” 

“You accepted the position, of course ?” 


“Certainly. I’m to try it for six months, and if the thing goes 
nicely I’m to have three thousand a year salary.” 


“Oh! it'll go, You'll make it go easily enough. You've done a 
big thing for the paper already.” 

‘So Adamson thinks. Fred, there’s only one drawback to all this 
good fortune.” 

“Eh! what’s that?” 

“TI can’t share it with my wife.” 

“Oh! she'll be all the better pleased when it does come to her.” 

“ Yes, but it is I who suffer. It seems to me that I must tell her 
now.” 

“Well, you won’t have long to wait.” 

The doctor spoke wearily, and turned to the table as if to intimate 
that that topic was now exhausted. Fritz did not notice the move- 
ment. Something lay heavy on his own mind, and he hurried on with 
it. 

“Fred,” he said, “I'm not going to wait any longer ; I’m going to 
tell her.” 


Dr. Carteret swung himself around again to face his visitor. 
** You’re going to tell her!” he exclaimed. ‘ When?” 
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“ To-night.” 

For a full minute there was silence. Carteret’s face paled a little, 
but when he spoke his voice was steady. 

“That will be a violation of your agreement with me,” he said. 

Fritz looked him squarely in the eyes. ‘“ Have you kept your 
agreement with me?” he asked. 

The doctor did not at once answer. A flush crept into his cheeks 
and spread from there to neck and brow. At last he looked up 
frankly, and replied : 

“No, Fritz, I have not. It was an utter impossibility to keep it. 
I have no claim on you as far as that compact is concerned, except a 


claim for your clemency.” 


“Thad imagined as much. Iam not greatly surprised. I don’t 
even know that you are greatly to blame. I feel sure that I could 
not have kept such an agreement if I had been in your position.” 

** Well, you’re very kind. I have nothing to appeal to now but 
your generosity and your better judgment. If you will only have the 
patience to listen to me, I can give you many reasons why it is unwise 


to tell this story to Millicent before the day we had fixed on. In the 
first place ——” 

Fritz held up his hand imperiously. ‘Don’t, Fred,” he said ; 
“don’t try to dissuade me. It’s of no use to discuss it ; we should 
only quarrel. I’ve made up my mind unalterably. Of course, I 
didn’t want to go there on such an errand without first telling you, 
so I've told you; and now—I'm going.” 

- Coronet rose from his chair and began to button his coat. 

Dr. Carteret knew, from long experience, how utterly useless it 
would be to try to induce Fritz to change his mind ; but he could 
not yet quite grasp the idea that to-night was to be the end of every- 
thing between him and Millicent; the absolute end, without even 
the sad sweetness of the last visit that he had in contemplation. The 
fuct was so large and impressive that it almost staggered him ; still, 
he managed to retain much of his ordinary presence of mind. 

“ Wait a minute, Fritz,” he said, “and I'll go with you.” 

“You'll go with me?” 

“Yes ; why not? Do you object?” 

“Oh, no! I shall be glad to have you go; only I—well, I 
shouldn’t think you’d want to.” 

“T don’t. But I owe myself the duty of making the best explana- 
tion possible of my conduct. I shall probably have no better, possibly 
no other, opportunity to do so. I shall have my coat on directly.” 


Fritz had not expected his friend to accompany him, and for a 
moment he was disconcerted. But he really saw no reason why Fred 


should not go ; on the contrary, there were excellent reasons, some 


of which he had himself given, why he should. The two men passed 
out together into the street. 
“Shall we take a car?” asked Fritz. 


“No,” replied Carteret; ‘‘ there’s time enough ; let’s walk.” 
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So they walked. 

It was a clear, cold night. The pavements were unencumbered by 
ice or snow, and the two men moved briskly along through the 
still, keen air. Neither of them was in the mood for talking, and be- 
yond an occasional remark, nothing was said. 

Coronet’s mind, indeed, was fully occupied in considering how he 
should broach to Millicent the subject on which he was going to 
speak to her. He had not before thought of this phase of the mat- 
ter. And the difficulties and embarrassments that would lie in his 
path after he should have reached Miss Johnson’s house and come 
into Millicent’s presence rose up before him now like mountains, and 
made him nervous and afraid. He had not yet decided on any defi- 
~ nite course of action when they mounted the steps at No. 21 Clark 
Street, and he almost feared that when the critical moment should 
come his heart would fail him. 

A servant answered the ring at the bell and said that both ladies 
were at home. The parlors were brilliantly lighted, the atmosphere 
of the rooms was warm and fragrant, and there was an air of luxury 
about the house that Fritz did not remember ever to have been im- 
‘pressed with before. Now, if only he felt at ease, if his heart would 
only beat regularly, if those cold waves would only stop creeping 
every minute to his finger-tips; if only, by some supreme effort of 
the will, he could rise to a height of self-confidence sufficient to sus- 
tain him in this most trying ordeal—but, alas! he felt as weak and 
timid as a child. 

Aunt Mahala swept into the room attired in rich and rustling gar- 
ments, with her usual air of bluff benignity. Millicent followed her, 
in a charming costume, looking more bewitchingly attractive than 
either of the men had ever before seen her. 

“So you two young men have made up and come together, have 
you?” asked Aunt Mahala, looking sharply through her glasses at 
each in turn. 

“Oh!” replied Carteret, lightly, ‘‘we have never had so serious a 
falling-out as to necessitate a making-up. We don’t often go out to- 
gether now, because circumstances don’t permit. But to-night the 
circumstances are unusual. We are here together to celebrate a 
very creditable event in Mr. Coronet’s career.” 

““What’s he been doing now?” asked Aunt Mahala, abruptly ; 
“whipping another brute of a car-driver?” 

*“No, Miss Johnson,” replied Fritz, “my friend is laying more 
stress on the importance of the event than its nature will admit of. 
I have simply been promoted in my profession.” 

“Promoted to the managing editor’s chair of the Journal,” contin- 
ued Carteret, hurriedly. ‘‘Isn’t that an event worthy of congratu- 
lation? Mr. Coronet came up here to-night to be congratulated on 
his good fortune, and I came up here to-night to be congratulated 
on being Mr. Coronet’s bosom friend.” 

“You might better have stayed at home, both of you,” replied 
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Aunt Mahala, “‘and pondered over the responsibilities of the situa- 
tion to which this young man has been exalted.” 

“Oh, auntie!” exclaimed Millicent, “I think it’s delightful to have 
him come up and tell us, and I'm sure it’s very good in Dr. Carteret 
to accompany him.” 

“ Millicent,” said Aunt Mahala, gravely, ‘“‘ when you're old enough 
to be sensible, you won’t flatter young men. They can’t stand it.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Carteret, “it’s always safe to flatter my friend. 
He won't take advantage of it, I assure you. He’s the most properly 
modest man I ever knew.” 

“You'll have a great opportunity now,” said Aunt Mahala to Coro- 
net, “to mould public opinion in behalf of dumb animals.” 

“And I hope to improve it,” replied Fritz; ‘I believe in that cause 
most heartily.” 

“Good!” Then, turning to Carteret, she said : “It’s the world of 
humanity that should be congratulated on Mr. Coronet’s accession to 
the editorial chair. Now we shall carry the war into Africa. Milli- 
cent, will you be good enough to tell Sarah to come here?” 

“Certainly, auntie.” 

Millicent disappeared. Coronet’s eyes followed her wistfully. If 
only he could go with her and, alone and unhampered, tell her his 
story. He actually began to consider the propriety of asking her 
for a private audience. But that would be absurd, nay, it would be 
cowardly. When the opportunity came he would speak what he had 
to say, boldly, in the presence of all of them. Yet each moment 
that passed but served to make it harder for him to approach the 
subject on which he had come to talk. Once it flashed across his 
mind, coming from experience, how a glass of wine would restore his 
confidence, steady his nerves, and loosen his tongue for the ordeal. 
He almost wished that he had it. 

Sarah came, a perfect pattern of a domestic, and stood awaiting her 
mistress’s pleasure. 

“ Sarah,” said Miss Johnson, “in the cellar, on the upper shelf of 
the wine cabinet, in the right-hand corner, you will find two bottles 
of Madeira, marked vintage of ’43. Bring one of them to us with a 
basket of cakes and fruit.” 

Fritz, engaged in earnest conversation with Millicent, who had re- 
entered the room, did not hear the order; but Dr. Carteret did. The 
blood rushed back to his heart and left his face pale. The next min- 
ute he was calmly calculating the possibilities that would result from 
the bringing of that wine into the room. That he should make any 
effort to prevent its coming did not occur to him. 

“ Now, Mr. Coronet,” said Aunt Mahala, ‘tell us all about this new 
position—what your duties are, and how you shall like them.” 

As well as he could Fritz explained the nature of his work and the 
responsibilities attending it. ‘There is one other explanation I would 
like to make at this time,” he added. “I came here to-night on pur- 
pose to make it.” 
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His lips were dry, his breath came quick, and his throat was 
strangely constricted. If only he had that glass of wine now, how 
easily he could go on! They were all looking at him, awaiting what 
he was about to say. Carteret spoke up. 

“Ts it about the mistake in the name you are going to tell?” he asked. 

“ Yes, about that and about—about everything.” 

“Would it not be well to wait a little for that? It’s quite a long 
story, you know.” 

“T know it is, but the Sooner it’s begun the sooner it will be over 
with. I will tell it now.” 

Aunt Mahala noticed that his face was very pale, and that he seemed 
to be suffering from suppressed excitement. She said, kindly : “ Will 
you not wait, Mr. Coronet, until you have taken some refreshment ? 
The excitement of the day has fatigued you.” 

“Yes,” added Millicent, ‘“‘pleasedo! You are not strong yet. Any- 
one can see that you are not.” 

At that moment Sarah entered with the wine and cake and fruit, 
accompanied by the colored girl with plates and napkins. 

Millicent rose to assist in the serving, in order that haste might be 
‘made. 

So Fritz could do nothing else but wait. He was disappointed, for 
he had had the story on his tongue’s end. A half-hour later he might 
not be able to tell it at all. He feared that he would not. The mental 
excitement was already taking serious effect on his physical system. 
Ee felt weak and dizzy, and there seemed to be a mist before his 
eyes. Before he was fairly conscious of it he was.holding a wine- 
glass in his hand, filled with the rich amber fluid. 

“My father brought this with him,” said Aunt Mahala, “from the 
island of Madeira in 1850. There were a dozen bottles at first. They 
have been opened, one by one, to celebrate important and interesting 
family events. Last fall Mr. Coronet became a member of our family 
by virtue of a most brave and humane act, and I know of no better 
use to which this wine can be put than the celebration of his recently 
acquired honor. There is one bottle left. The cork shall be drawn 
from that on the day of Millicent’s marriage.” 

Aunt Mahala quite enjoyed dropping her bluff manner occasionally, 
and rounding her sentences into a neat little speech. 

Coronet’s hand trembled till the wine in the glass spilled over the 
edge. Here was what he had been wishing for all the evening, but 
now that it was in his grasp he was afraid of it ; afraid of the devil 
in it. He turned a beseeching glance to Carteret, but Carteret was 
busy complimenting Aunt Mahala. 

“You do our friend Coronet great honor,” he said. 

Fritz set his glass on a side-table, still keeping hold of it as a man 
retains, involuntarily, his grasp of an electrical machine. He was 
bringing his will to the rescue. 

*‘ Miss Johnson,” he said, ‘‘ you are ver y! kind, and I thank you from 


the bottom of my heart, put Icannot 
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«Oh, yes, you can!” interrupted Aunt Mahala. “ My flattery won’t 
hurt you ; it don’t mean anything.” 

‘“‘Indeed it does, Mr. Coronet!” exclaimed Millicent: ‘ Auntie 
means every word she says, and it isn’t flattery at all.” 

Fritz made another effort, an almost superhuman one, it seemed 
to him. 

“Yes,” he said, “I know, and I thank you; I thank you both. But 
you know there are some young men to whom it is dangerous—— ” 

“Oh, nonsense !” exclaimed Aunt Mahala ; “no young man with as 
many brains as you have was ever spoiled by a little judicious flattery. 
Drink your wine first and talk afterward. Come! You need it; 
you're as pale as a ghost. We all drink to your success.” 

She raised her glass to her lips ; Millicent and Dr. Carteret did the 
same. Fritz looked from one to the other in an agony of temptation. 
The slender wine-glass was all but crushed in his grasp. The thirst 
on his tongue was a very fire. A word from his friend then would 
have saved him ; but that word was not spoken. Carteret felt the 
man’s beseeching eyes turned upon his face, but for a full minute he 
looked away. When, at last, half angered, half ashamed, he raised 
his eyes as if to answer the appeal, it was too late. In that moment 
Fritz lifted the glass to his lips and drained its contents at a draught. 
Then the color came back into his face, strength to his hand and 
voice, fluency to his speech, courage to his heart. 

“Iam not afraid now,” he said to himself, “to tell them every- 
thing. That wine was a blessing.” 

“Mr. Coronet,” said Millicent, after the refreshments had been 
eaten, ‘‘ you were going to explain something to us, you know. May 
I remind you of it?” 

“Certainly! I shall be very glad to tell younow. It’s along story, 

hough ; perhaps I’d better have another glass of wine before I begin 
it.” 

“Fritz,” said Carteret, smiling, “this wine will be apt to go to your 
head, you know, if you’ve not been drinking any lately.” 

“Thank you for the suggestion,” replied Fritz, “ but your caution 
is about a quarter of an hour too late.” 

He drank another glass, pausing between the draughts to descant 
on the age, the color, the smoothness, and the fragrance of the wine. 
“ Atleast I have done my duty,” thought Carteret. Then he said aloud : 

“Fritz, why don’t you first tell the ladies about that funny experi- 
ence of yours a few weeks ago, helping a country man drive a pig 
through the street with a rope?” 

_ “Was he abusing the beast?” inquired Aunt Mahala, quickly. 

“ Well, no,” responded Fritz; ‘you can’t just say that he was. 
He might have been annoying him a little, but it struck me that the 
pig was really having a great sight the most fun out of it. You see, 
it was this way :” 

Fritz then gave a long and rambling account of the incident to 
which his attention had been called, repeating portions of his story 
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several times over. From that the conversation drifted into the general 
and common topic of cruelty to animals, on which Aunt Mahala dis- 
coursed most eloquently. She was too deeply absorbed in the theme 
to notice that Coronet was drinking more wine, and that its effect 
was becoming apparent. Millicent was not sufficiently familiar with 
the symptoms of intoxication to observe it; and Carteret, the only 
one who knew what Fritz was really doing, simply shrugged his 
shoulders and said to himself that it was too bad, that it was dread- 
ful, but—he had tried to dissuade him, and Coronet had chosen 
rather to make a fool of himself, so what could he do ? 

Poor Fritz grew more loquacious as the moments went by. He 
imagined that he was entertaining the company brilliantly and win- 
ning Millicent’s profound admiration. In the meantime his utter- 
ance became impeded, he began to slur his words, his tongue re- 
fused to move with its customary agility. Finally his eyes rested on 
the open piano. 

“Will you no’ s’ sing for us, Miss Mil’cent?” he asked, gallantly. 
“T s'all be pleased to turn music for you.” 

He rose to his feet and bowed gravely, holding his hand on the 

‘chair-back to steady himself. 

Carteret rose also. 

“Oh, no!” he said; “we mustn’t ask Miss Millicent to sing at so 
late an hour as this. We must go immediately, Fritz.” 

“Is it so ve’y late?” asked Fritz, in a bewildered tone, making 
ineffectual attempts to find his watch. 

“Yes, it is very late.” Carteret crossed the room and whispered 
something into his friend’s ear. 

Coronet started back in apparent astonishment. “No!” he ex- 
claimed ; “bless my soul! Can’t be! Tossicated? Surely you're 
mista’en.” After a moment he added, as the effort to stand steadily 
seemed vain: “ Fred, I b’lieve you're right. I b’lieve am tossicated.” 

Aunt Mahala and Millicent had both risen, the one astounded, the 
other frightened. Fritz turned to the former : 

“T beg par’n, madam,” he said ; “‘ intossicatin’ drinks al’ays have a 
cu’ous effect on me. I re 

Aunt Mahala interrupted him, turning to the doctor. 

‘** Dr. Carteret,” she said, “that is my fault. I ought to be horse: 
whipped for it. It should be made a capital offence to set wine be- 
fore any person whose appetite for stimulants is not known to be 
under control.” 

“’*Scuse me, madam,” began Fritz, “«I——” 

Carteret interrupted him. “Come,” he said; “Till help you on 
with your overcoat, and we'll go.” 

“Let him stay here to-night,” urged Aunt Mahala. “He shall 
have the best room in the house, and careful watching till he sleeps 
off the effect of the wine.” 

“Oh, no! I'll take care of him,” responded the doctor ; “I under- 
stand his ways, and I know just what course to take with him.” 
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Carteret hurried Fritz into the hall and began helping him on with 
his overcoat, while the poor fellow was endeavoring to thank Miss 
Johnson for her proffered hospitality. 

He became suddenly mindful of the fact that the story he had 
come to tell had not yet been told. 

“Fred,” he said, “I was abou’ to leave without makin’ the esplan- 
ation I promised. That would ’a’ been great mistake, eh ?” 

“No; let that go now; wait until next time for that.” _ 

“Can't!” replied Fritz, with determination ; “came up here t’- 
night purpose to tell ’er; mus’ tell ’er.” 

“IT know; but you're hardly in a condition to do that. You'll 
have to let that go to-night and come again.” 

Fritz turned appealingly to Aunt Mahala. 

“Madam,” he said, “I came here t’night to make a very importan’ 
commun’cation to your niece. I p’fer not to pos’pone it.” 

“*My dear young man,” she replied, “I really think you would do 
better to follow your friend’s advice, and go with him now, and make 
your explanation at some other time. I am very sorry for my part 
in this unfortunate occurrence ; I am profoundly sorry. I shall ask 
your forgiveness when you are more capable of granting it.” 

There was still one resource left to Coronet. He turned to Milli- 
cent. ‘My dear young lady,” he began, “I desire to r 

“Oh! come on, Fritz. Don’t keep the ladies standing here,” in- 
terrupted Carteret, sharply. 

“T s'll be please’ to return wi’ the ladies to the p—parlor. My 
dear Mil’cent, I have mos’ impor’nt commun’cation to make t’ you. 
Will you kindly listen to me?” 

“ Will not to-morrow do, Mr. Coronet ?” 

“'T’morrow may be too late; ’s no time like the present. Per- 
mit me to s—say——” 

“Coronet, you are annoying the ladies. Please come with me.” 

The doctor took him by the arm, but Fritz shook himself loose and 
advanced a step toward Millicent. 

“ Will you hear me ?” he pleaded. 

“Yes,” she replied, with sudden decision. ‘Speak what is on 
your mind. Iwill hear you.” 

“Thank you! I will make it brief’s possible. My dear Mil’cent, 
I wis’ to say—keep back !” to Carteret, who had again laid his hand 
on his friend’s arm. ‘‘I wis’ to say that you are my wife. I wis’ to 
sa 

“Oh, Fritz!” again interrupted the doctor, pale with anxiety and 
desperate in expedients, “don’t propose marriage to the lady in this 
public way, in this disgraceful condition.” 

“Mr. Coronet,” said Millicent, quickly, “I am already engaged to 
another. I could not be your wife. So it is not necessary to talk of 
it.” 

But Fritz was persistent. ‘You misun'stan’ me,” he said, earn- 
estly. “Ido not wis’ to marry you. You are already my wife. We 
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were married th’ee years ago at Johns’s Corn’s. Do you not re’nize 
me?” 

The color faded out of Millicent’s face, and she looked up inquir- 
ingly at the doctor. He was making another effort to get Coronet 
away before disaster should follow revelation. 

“ Fritz!” he exclaimed, “for heaven’s sake, come! Don’t you see 
that you are frightening her?” 

Aunt Mahala advanced and laid her hand on Coronet’s arm. 

“My dear man,” she said, earnestly, “you are doing yourself an 
injustice to try to talk to-night. Will you not, for my sake, go now 
with Dr. Carteret, and come here again to-morrow, that I may make 
what reparation lies in my power for the wrong I have done you ?” 

Fritz bowed respectfully. ‘‘ Miss Johnson,” he said, “I beg you’ 
par’n. I will go at once if you wis’ it. Allow me to say goo’ night! 
Miss Mil’cen’, goo’ night !” 

He advanced to take Millicent’s hand. As he did so a gleam of 
sobriety, induced by some sudden, strong emotion, flashed into his 
mind, and for a moment remained there. He turned beseechingly 
to Carteret. 

“Fred,” he said, ‘am I really drunk? Have I made some brutal 
blunder here? Take me away quick.” 

His eyes fell on Millicent. A great wave of pain and passion swept 
into his heart. Holding her hand, he bent down and touched with 
reverent lips the little waving curls upon her forehead. 

“My wife,” he murmured, ‘my peerless wife ; may the good God 
put it some time into your heart to forgive me.” 

He turned, walked steadily to the door and down the steps into 
the street. There the spirit of drunkenness came back upon him, 
and he reeled, stumbled, and fell prone to the earth. Carteret as- 
sisted him to his feet, hailed the first cab he saw, and took the drunken 
man to his rooms at Gray’s. There he left him and went to his own 
home. His heart was light ; he said to himself that he had done his 
full duty by his friend. He even began to speculate on the possible 
results to himself of this night’s tragedy. 

But, oddly enough, there came into his mind, woven in and out 
through these speculations, a scriptural phrase, one that he had not 
thought of before since he was a child: “The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the ground.” 


VII. 


Dr. Carteret expected that Fritz would come down the next 
morning, before going to his work, to talk over the unhappy occur- 
rence of the night before. That is, he expected it, if Fritz decided 
to stop where he was, and not to yield any more ground to his old 
adversary. If he couldn’t do that, why—well, it was very hard, he 
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thought, for a man of Fritz’s temperament to begin an indulgence 
of that kind without carrying it to extremes. Really, he shouldn't 
wonder if the fellow was off down-town somewhere now, filling his 
stomach with vile whiskey. At any rate, he did not put in an ap- 
pearance at Dr. Carteret’s office that morning. Neither did he come 
in the afternoon. At four o’clock nothing had been seen or heard of 
him. It was at that hour that the doctor decided to go out and look 
him up. He went down to the Journal office, but Fritz had not been 
there during the day. He had sent no explanation of his absence. 
They could not say where he was. Carteret went from there up to 
Gray’s. Mrs. Roderick, the housekeeper, told him that Mr. Coronet 
went out again the night before, about half an hour after he, Dr. 
Carteret, went away, and had not been to the house since. He had 
left no word, she said, and she herself was somewhat alarmed about 
him. She thought a great deal of him, she added, because he was 
always so kind and gentlemanly to her, so genial aud warm-hearted. 
She hoped that no evil had fallen on him. 

Carteret went home and thought the matter over. It was evident 
to his mind that Fritz had started in on another round of dissipation. 
The question was: where would he bring up? That his union to 
Millicent would have to be postponed was beyond doubt. That it 
might be necessary to abandon it altogether was not impossible. 
Well, it was better, far better that she should remain in ignorance of 
her husband’s identity until death, or the law, should release her 
from him. And, in case such should be the outcome of Coronet’s 
present lapse from sobriety, he thought he could select a husband 
for Millicent who would be worthy of her. He caught himself re- 
volving this conclusion in his mind before he was fully aware where 
the tendency of his thought was leading him. When he did come to 
himself, he put these things out of his mind, and began to consider 
what he could do to find and rescue Fritz. Poor fellow! It is sad, 
thought Carteret, to see a man of so brilliant an intellect, of such 
capabilities for usefulness in the world, throw himself utterly away. 
Yet he had no one to blame for his downfall but himself. He, Car- 
teret, had done every duty by him that could be expected of a friend. 
That, at any rate, was what his reason told him, and reason was surely 
a safer guide than conscience. 

A press of business prevented the doctor from making any further 
search for Fritz that day, or, indeed, for the next until late in the 
afternoon. Then he went down among the hotels and drinking- 
saloons in the lower part of the city, in search of information concern- 
ing his friend. He heard of him at several places. Fritz was in- 
toxicated, and was spending money freely. This was thereport. One 
bartender, who knew ['ritz’s failing, said that he had come into his 
place that morning very much under the influence of liquor; that he 
had refused to let him have any more, and had tried to induce him 
to go home and sober up. He said that Fritz laughed at him, stag- 
gered out of the saloon and across the street, and entered the rival 
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establishment on the opposite corner. He said that after that experi- 
ence he’d be —— if he’d refuse to let anybody have liquor. If they 
must have it, he might as well sell it to them as the other fellow. 

But Dr. Carteret did not succeed in finding his friend that after- 
noon. 

Toward evening he went up to Clark Street to see Miss Johnson 
and Millicent. Both ladies inquired very anxiously and earnestly 
after Fritz. The doctor told them frankly what he had learned about 
him, and intimated that this was not his first lapse from sobriety to 
long-continued intoxication. 

“Tf you knew his weakness,” said Aunt Mahala, severely, “ why 
did you allow me to set wine before him?” 

“One cannot well dictate to his hostess,” replied Carteret, ‘what 
she shall offer to her guests. I did what I could, but it was of no 
avail. It was his place, at any rate, to decline the wine, and such 
would have been really his only safe course.” 

“A person with that appetite has not the power of refusal,” replied 
Aunt Mahala. ‘‘It is the business of his friend to refuse for him.” 

Millicent, knowing her aunt's aggressive disposition, and fearful of 
an unpleasant scene, interrupted : 

“We cannot help what has occurred,” she said, “but we must do 
all that we can now to save him. It is dreadful to think of him in 
this condition. You must find him, Dr. Carteret ; indeed you must.” 

“And when you do find him,” added Aunt Mahala, * bring him 
here to us. I want to take care of him. It will be but a poor rec- 
ompense ; but if I can give him shelter and assistance, and put him 
on his feet again, I shall be very grateful.” 

“You are very kind,” said Carteret, “both of you. I will make, 
another search for him to-morrow, and——” 

“Oh! don’t wait till to-morrow,” exclaimed Millicent. ‘‘ Do it to- 
night, to-night! We can’t come too quickly to his aid. I havea 
whole heartful of sympathy for him, poor man!” 

“Very well,” replied the doctor, smiling at her earnestness, ‘“ then 
I will look for him to-night.” 

His visit with Millicent alone that evening was short and unsatis- 
factory. She was too much disturbed at Coronet’s fall and impend- 
ing fate to be as loving and cheerful as was her wont. 

Yet it lacked but four days of her marriage. There was to bea 
wedding. She had insisted on that. Some maidenly instinct had 
warned her that the marriage service should. be repeated and the 
marriage vows taken anew. Still, she had met with little or no op- 
position in the matter from the doctor. After some consideration he 
himself thought it would be the wisest plan; and he had notified 
Fritz to be ready for the ceremony. Now, doubtless, it would have 
to be postponed. He did not believe Fritz could be restored to so- 
briety in time for it, and if he could be, he would still be wholly un- 
prepared to begin married life. Indeed, he much doubted whether 
Fritz would be ever again in a position to take Millicent as his wife. 
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But, in the present uncertainty, he did not feel justified in speak- 
ing to Millicent of a postponement of the marriage, or even suggest- 
ing that there might be possible obstacles in the way of its celebra- 
tion on the day fixed. It was to be a very quiet wedding. That at 
least was one advantage which it had, in case a change should be 
deemed necessary. Aunt Mahala and Coronet were to be the only 
guests, the servants of the household the only other witnesses. 

In the meantime Millicent was making such preparations as girls 
do for this greatest event in their lives. Already the fine, lace-bor- 
dered linen had been finished and laid carefully away, and the last 
stitches were now being taken in the pretty outer garments. 

A hundred little articles of the wardrobe or toilet, keepsakes, 
treasures, and familiar things were being wrapped and folded and 
laid aside, with such thoughts and heart-beats as only a pure-souled 
maiden knows on the days that precede her marriage. She had 
hoped the day would be a bright one. She was not superstitious, 
she said, but she had always dreaded lest her wedding-day should be 
stormy. It certainly would bode no good to anyone. 

And now, alas! this unfortunate affair of Coronet’s had come to 
cloud her happiness and to sadden her heart, just when she should 
have been most bright and cheerful. For some reason she had taken 
the most friendly interest in Fritz from the day he had been brought 
crippled to the house. And as the days went by she found that the 
place she had for him in her heart was very large and very warm. 
Perhaps it was because he was so kind and gentle and patient ; but 
she thought it more likely that it was because he bore so close a re- 
semblance to her husband. And then Coronet had apparently fallen 
in love with her, too; it was not difficult to see that; and what girl 
does not take a deep interest in the man who loves her? | 

Yet, in Millicent’s breast there was no whisper of unfaithfulness, no 
lack of absolute fealty to the man to whom she had pledged her heart 
and her woman’s honor. She was going to the marriage altar with 
as free a conscience, with as pure a love, as ever went a maiden in the 
world. But in these last hours her eyes were shadowed, and her heart 
was sad. She could not keep from her mind the vision of that poor, 
noble-hearted, drink-cursed hero, wandering like a lost spirit through 
the lesser hells of the city where she lived. And many a stitch that 
went into her wedding garments was less fine and beautiful than it 
should have been, because her eyes were dimmed with tears. 

On the following evening Dr. Carteret dropped in to say that 
Fritz had not yet been found. He had spent much time in the 
search ; he had heard from him here and there as going from bad to 
worse, but he had utterly failed to come upon him. He dreaded, he 
said, to put the case in the hands of the police, on account of the 
publicity that would necessarily attach to it. He felt that he should 
be obliged to do so, however, if he did not find Fritz within twenty- 
four hours, as he, himself, was becoming quite worn out. 

He looked it too, and Millicent, notwithstanding her sadness, 
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treated him with even more loving consideration than was her cus- 
tom, on that account. 

He went back into the city and searched faithfully until midnight, 
but he did not find Fritz. Early on the following morning he re- 
newed his efforts, but they were wholly vain. He could, indeed, dis- 
cover no one who had seen Coronet since noon of the preceding day. 
He was very weary and quite discouraged, and at last he turned his 
face toward police headquarters. It occurred to him, however, to go 
once more to Gray’s before procuring the assistance of detectives, 
He stepped into a passing car and rode up-town. At the corner of 
Stone Street he got out, and went across through the park to Gray’s. 


He inquired at the door if Coronet had returned yet, and was told 
that he had. The announcement took him so by surprise that he 
turned, in indecision, as if to go away. 


“Do you wish to see him or send any word up to him?” asked the 
servant, politely. 


“JT will go up to him,” said Carteret. ‘I have been looking for 
him for two days.” 

It was quiet and refined at Gray’s. The doctor’s footfall was noise- 
less as he mounted the stairs and walked down the carpeted hall. 


He knocked at the door of Coronet’s room, and was bidden to 


enter. 

Fritz sat there with his hands in his pockets, staring at the door. 
When he saw who his visitor was he rose to welcome him. 

For a moment Carteret stood in the doorway, surprised and 
shocked by the change that four days and nights of dissipation had 
wrought in the person of his friend. The blood-shot eyes, the hag- 
gard face, the torn, soiled clothing, all bore witness to the wildness 
of the long debauch. 

** Don’t be afraid. Fred,” he said ; ‘I am harmless. Come in. I 
am not intoxicated at this moment. At least I have had nothing 
to drink since early morning.” 

He coughed. His cough seemed to have increased greatly in vio- 
lence. It had a harsh, brazen ring indicative of serious trouble. 

“T am glad to find you here, Fritz,” said Carteret, kindly ; “‘I have 
had a long search for you. When did you come home ?” 

«An hour or two ago. I spent all the money I have saved, and 
came up here to get one or two little things to pawn. When I got 
here I sat down and began to think. I’ve been thinking more or less 
ever since.” 

“You've done well to take time to think, Fritz. It’s a good thing 
to do in a case of this kind.” . 

“ Yes ; I’ve been able to size myself up pretty well, and see about 
what position I am in.” 

“Not an enviable one just at present, I imagine ; but you can bet- 
ter it shortly, if you'll stop now and turn around, and begin to be 
yourself again.” 

“T have been myself for the last four days. I’ve been floating in 
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my natural element. The condition of sobriety is the one that is 
abnormal to me.” 

Notwithstanding the harshness of the words, there was no bitter- 
ness in them as they fell from Coronet’s lips. He coughed again, 
and moved in his chair as though he were in pain. After a minute 
he said : 

“T was to have taken my wife on the first of January. That will 
be the day after to-morrow, will it not?” 

“Yes, But you will hardly be able to do that now, will you?” 

“No, I shall not be able to do it now. Have you seen Millicent 
since—since we were there together?” 


“Yes, I have called there twice. The ladies have been very 
anxious about you. It was at their earnest request that I have been 


so untiring in the search for you,” 


“They are very good, That is one thing that I deeply regret, 


that I should be the cause of anxiety or pain to either of them. 

cannot forget that evening—my conduct—-the coarseness, the hide- 
ousness of it. I have been trying to drown it out of my memory, 
but it is useless. Millicent must look upon me as a repulsive mon- 


ster.” 
“No, I think not. She has been greatly shocked and saddened, 


but, as she herself told me, she has a whole heartful of sympathy for 
you. She cannot rest for the danger she fears you are in, and when 
she learns of your restoration to yourself, no one will be happier than | 
she.” 

Fritz straightened up in his chair and looked, for a moment, 


steadily at his friend, as if to assure himself that what he heard was 
true. Then he said: 

“Fred, God never made a sweeter woman.” His lips trembled, 
his eyes became suffused with tears, and he turned away his face. 

After a while he mastered his emotion sufficiently to talk. further. 

“T told you,” he said, ‘that I had been thinking. I’ve thought 
matters out and decided upon them pretty clearly up to a certain 
point. One conclusion that I have reached is that I cannot trust my- 
self, therefore it would be criminal to ask anyone else to trust me. 
For this reason I shall not take Millicent as my wife.” 

* You—you will not take her?” 

The ill-concealed joy in Dr. Carteret’s tone was too apparent to 
escape even the poor notice of Fritz. 

“No,” he replied, cutting his words sharply in grim determination, 
striving to hide the pain they cost him. ‘“I should be a millstone 
about her neck. If permanent reform were possible in my case, and 
I do not think it is, it would still be too uncertain to risk her happi- 
ness on the hope of it. I have decided not to see her again.” 
“Never?” 

Never.” 

“ But you are married to her!” 

“That is the one thing that perplexes me. I desire to leave her, if 
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possible, with no cloud on her happiness ; free to choose her own 
path in life.” 

“And to marry whom she will?” 

“To marry whom sbe will,” responded Fritz, suppressed agony 
visible in every line and muscle of his face and body. 

It took but a glance into Fritz’s eyes for Carteret to see that the 
man had divined his thought and desire. 

“Forgive me,” he said, huskily, going to where Coronet sat, and 
touching him gently on the shoulder ; ; ‘forgive me.’ 

“There is nothing to forgive,” replied Fritz. “I do not blame 
you. Indeed, I can sympathize with you. More than that, I look to 
you to advance Millicent’s happiness by any honorable means in your 
power. In the #eantime I want you to help me solve this problem 
that confronts us. I have not done that yet. I had only just reached 
that point when you came in. Millicent is now my wife. How can 
she become free from this legal bondage ?” 

“T don’t know. That proposition would require thought. I sup- 
pose she might procure a divorce from you ?” 

“IT suppose she might. Heaven knows there is ground enough 
for it. But whether she would choose to do so is another question. 
In the first place, she would dread the name and the publicity of it. 
Then again, she is one of those self-immolating spirits who would 
doubtless regard it as a sacred duty to compass the salvation of an 
erring husband, though her path were strewn with heated peaeenes, 
and her very life were to pay the cost of the effort.” 

“ Yes, I myself think that, when she came to know the whole story, 
it would be useless to talk to her about a divorce. But, Fritz, why 
may she not, as you put it, succeed in compassing your salvation ? 
Wait till you are thoroughly on your feet again, and try. Give her 
an opportunity. You don’t know what beneficial effect her constant 
influence and presence might have upon you. Iam trying to be un- 
selfish about this thing, Fritz.” 

“Yes, I see. You are very good, but the project is hopeless. If 
I cannot refrain from intoxication in her presence on the very eve 
of practical marriage, I cannot do so after the marriage has become 
an accomplished fact. No circumstances can arise strong enough to 
prevent me from yielding to temptation. My indulgence that night 
was wholly inexcusable. My conduct was wholly shameless. Since 
then I have been deeper in the pit of iniquity than ever before in my 
life. Fred, you don’t know, I can’t tell you, what abominable de- 
bauchery I have been guilty of during these last few days. It has 
been horrible! horrible !” 

He rose and began to pace the floor. His step was wavering, and 
he seemed to be in pain. Yet his suffering, apparently, was not so 
much due to physical exhaustion as to mental distress. 

After a few minutes he sat down again. “This self-abasement may 
be profitable,” he said, “ but it doesn’t solve the problem for us. 
Cannot you devise a better scheme than divorce ?” 
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For a time both men were silent and thoughtful. Finally Carteret 
said, apparently with hesitation and some embarrassment, as if not 
quite certain how the other would take it : 

“ Fritz, this has just occurred to me. See how it strikes you. 
Millicent was married to youin my name. Of that marriage no one 
now knows save us three. No one else need ever know of it. AsI 
have already told you, there was to have been a private ceremony the 
day after to-morrow, at which you would have been the bridegroom. 
Suppose I take your place at the altar as I have taken it in the parlor. 
Millicent need never know the difference ; there will be no shock for 
her, she will be contented and happy. Her secret will lie between us 
two, and it will never be revealed. Have I made it plain to you? 
What do you think of it?” 

*Do you mean that by virtue of such a marriage you would take 
Millicent as your wife ?” 

“ Exactly.” 

Fritz, who had again risen, stood with folded arms for a full min- 
ute, looking down into Carteret’s face. Then he spoke. 

“Fred,” he said, “you are doing yourself an injustice. You are 
speaking thoughtlessly. You are too good, too manly a man to carry 
out a scheme like that. Don’t propose it, I beg of you ; don’t propose 
it. Take it back. The girl has been deceived already to the verge 
of brutality. You shall not place this crowning iniquity on her head. 
I swear you shall not!” His voice, weak and wavering at first, had 
increased in strength and passion till its resonance filled the room. 
“ What do I think of it?” he cried, his eyes burning with scorn ; “I 
think it’s a plot worthy of Satan. If you attempt to carry it out, I'll 
kill you at the altar! Now take it back, take it back, I say, or I'll 
not——” He stopped suddenly, his voice broke, he went to Carteret, 
and laid his hand tremulously on his shoulder. 

“Fred,” he said, appealingly, piteously, “don’t do that, don’t do 
it. For my sake, for her sake, for your own sake, promise me you 
won’t do it, Fred; promise me.” 

“No,” replied Carteret, rising, “I won’t do it. I didn’t think what 
it meant when I suggested it. I’m ashamed of it already. I won't 
do it, Fritz, I promise you.” 

“Thank you. You're a good fellow. I have faith in you.” 

Coronet turned and walked across the room to the window, and 
stood for some minutes looking down into the quiet street. When 
he came back there was a different expression on his face. He was 
very pale, and there were great shadows under his eyes; but the 
look of extreme agony was gone, and he was calm and decided. As he 
resumed his seat a violent attack of coughing shook his frame and 
flushed his face. 

Dr. Carteret, looking on him with professional eyes, and noting the 
ravages of disease, said to himself that Fritz had but to continue his 
present course of dissipation for a fortnight, and Millicent would be 

freed from the marriage bond without the aid of any earthly tribunal. 
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He had it in his mind to say as much to his friend, but his better 
judgment and nicer feeling prevailed, and he was silent. 

Coronet was the first to speak. “I have just thought of a way,” 
he said, ‘in which I believe our object may be attained with com- 
parative ease, and with lasting effect. I can’t tell you now what it is ; 
I desire to take the plan into further and more careful consideration ; 
but I believe it will answer the purpose. I think you need give 
yourself no further anxiety about the matter for the present. If you 
will be good enough to come here to-morrow morning, at—let me 
see ; what o'clock is it now? Will you be good enough to tell me? 
my watch has taken wings.” 

“ Certainly ; it is just after one.” 

“Very well. Come to-morrow morning, at nine o’clock. Then you 
will know my plan in detail. I think you will approve of it. Iam 
sure it will be the best one for all of us.” 

“T will come, certainly. What can I do for you now ?” 

“Nothing. I think of nothing, thank you!” 

“Can't I let you have a little ready money? You must be quite 

penniless.” 

“Why, yes. Ifyou can lend me a dollar or two, I should like it 
very much. I have something coming to me from the Journal in the 
way of salary ; a little less than a hundred dollars, I believe. If I 
should fail to collect it, if it should slip my mind, you will know that 
it is due me.” 

“Yes ; but don’t worry about the payment of this trifle.” 

Carteret took some money from his pocket and gave it to Fritz. 

“You are not going down-town again to-day?” he said, inquir- 
ingly. 

Fritz smiled. ‘ No,” he replied, “I think not—to-day.” 

“That's right! Keep quiet and close for a day or two, and get 
your system clear and your strength back, and when you do go out 
you'll be better able to meet adverse circumstances, All you need 
now is a little bracing up, and you'll soon be on your feet again. I'll 
tell Millicent and Miss Mahala that you are home again, clothed, and 
in your right mind.” 

Carteret rose to go, and Fritz followed him to the door. 

“Fred,” he said, huskily, “if Millicent is—is ever your wife, as 

* she may be, remember that no care and treatment on your part can 
ever be too tender and loving for her.” 

* She shall be treated, ‘ replied Carteret, “as + she were ap 
angel from heaven.” 

“Thank you! Good-bye!” 

“ Good-bye !” 

Fritz went back into the room, sat down, thrust — hands into his 
pockets, and began thinking again. At the end of an hour he arose, 
selected some fresh linen from the drawer of a chiffonier, and laid 
out a suit of clean new clothing from its place in the closet. Then 
he went to the bath-room and took a refreshing bath. He returned 
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and dressed himself in the garments he had chosen, arranging his 
tie and adjusting his cuffs as carefully as though he were about to be 
granted an audience with the queen. 

When his toilet was completed to his satisfaction he put on his 
hat and coat, and went out. Three blocks away there was a public 
dining-room at which he often ate. He went there now. At this 
hour it was practically deserted, the only other guests being two men 
seated at the next table. When he had eaten his dinner, Fritz went 
out again into the street and made his way toward the business 
quarter of the city. He passed the doors of three drinking-saloons 
on his route, but he had no desire to enter them. The terrible thirst 
that had tormented him three days before was no longer burning on 
his tongue. It had been quenched in the flood of the one great pur- 
pose that now filled his soul and moved his body. 

He came to a barber’s shop, entered it, and seated himself in a 
vacant chair. The proprietor of the place came up to him. 

“ What will you have done to-day, Mr. Coronet ?” he asked. 

“T want my beard cut off,” replied Fritz. 

* Did you say you wanted your beard cut off?” inquired the man, 
in astonishment, thinking, possibly, he had misunderstood him. 

“Yes, I want it cut off.” 

The barber ran his fingers through the thick, silky mass. 

“It’s a fine beard,” he said. ‘ There’s only one other like it in the 
city ; that’s Dr. Carteret’s. You know Dr. Carteret? It’s most a 
pity to cut off so handsome a beard as this is.” 

“Yes? Well, P’'ve decided to have it off. Ishould like tohave you 
cut it. I’m in something of a hurry, too. Will you please get about 
it?” 

“Yes, sir ; right away.” 

But the barber began his work slowly. It was evident that he 
considered it a piece of vandalism. 

“You and him look some alike, anyway,” he said, after a little 
while. ‘I've noticed it myself, and I’ve heard others speak of it. I 
mean you and Dr. Carteret.” 

“Yes? Perhaps we sha’n’t resemble each other so closely when 
this beard is off.” 

“Tm sure you won't.” 

It was evident that Coronet was not in a mood for talking, and 
after some further slight efforts at conversation, the barber relapsed 
into silence, and the cutting went on. 

When Fritz had been relieved of his beard, and had had his hair 
and moustache dressed, he went back to his rooms at Gray’s. He re- 
moved his hat and coat, then he lighted the gas and looked at him- 
self in the mirror. 

“T think she would know me now,” he said to himself ; “this was 
the way I looked when I first fell in love with her.” After a moment 


he added: “Only she never saw my eyes so red, and my face so pale 
and hollow.” 
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He turned away from the glass, seated himself at a writing-desk, 
and began looking over some packets of old letters and papers. He 
crumpled up a great many of these, threw them into an empty grate, 
and set fire to them. Then he took up a pen and began to write. 
His first letter, brief and courteous, was to the proprietor of the 
Journal. His next was to his elder brother, who resided ina dis- 
tant city, and between whom and Fritz there had, for years, been 
an unhappy estrangement. His third letter was written to Dr. Car- 
teret. This was the longest of them all, and oceupied much time. 
He began to write a letter, also, to Millicent, but when he had written 
half-a-dozen lines of it he stopped to consider it, and, after some 
thought, he tore it up, and burned it with the other waste paper in 
the grate. Then, after his custom when in deep thought, he began 
to walk the floor, pacing deliberately back and forth, with his arms 
folded across his breast. Somewhere a clock in a church-tower struck 
the hour of ten. Fritz heard it, and went to the window and looked out. 

Then he went back into the room, put on his hat and a heavy coat, 
and went down-stairs and out into the night. It was very clear and 
wery cold. There was no moon, but the stars were shining brightly, 
the air was frosty, and every footfall on the pavement in the quiet 
streets was many times re-echoed. He turned his face to the west 
and walked on briskly. There were but few people abroad, and every- 
one was muffled up to the chin, and hurried along, as though anxious 
to get home and in out of the keen air. Atthe corner of Clark Street 
a policeman stood in the shadow of a tall building, beating his breast 
with crossed arms, trying to kcep warm. 

“ It’s a cold night,” he said to Fritz. 

“Is it?” replied Fritz ; and he passed on without waiting for an 
answer. 

When he reached No. 21 he crossed to the opposite side of the 
street, and stood leaning against the newel-post of a flight of stone 
steps that led up to the door of a private house. 

At Miss Johnson’s the hall was lighted, and the parlor and library 
as well. Fritz knew the location of the rooms; he knew the very 
points in the ceiling from which the chandeliers were suspended ; le 
saw in his mind’s eye the tracery of vine and blossom on the globes 
of glass through which the gaslight shone. He wondered if Millicent 
were in the parlor or the library or the hall; and if she was in 
either place, what she was doing there; what the expression of her 
face was, and what the pose of her figure. 

While Fritz was speculating on this matter the street-door opened 
at No. 21, and a broad path of light, starting from it, reached across 
the pavement almost to his feet. In the doorway stood Dr. Carteret 
and Millicent. Fritz knew them at a glance. There was no possi- 
bility of mistake. Carteret was holding her hand. He turned on the 
threshold, and bent down and kissed her on her lips. Fritz heard 
her say, ‘‘ Good-night, Fred!” For a moment it carried him back 
to the old days. He had heard her say it with that same sweet voice, 
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in that same loving way, so many, many times to him. When the 
dimness left his eyes the door had closed, the path of light had van- 
ished, and Dr. Carteret was hurrying away through the darkness 
that again had possession of the street. 

But Fritz stood quite still, and looked steadily across the way, un- 
mindful of the biting air. Into the deep gloom of the upper front of 
the house was suddenly set a square of mellow light. It came from 
Millicent’s room, and it was tempered to all the world outside by the 
soft white curtain at the window through which it shone, and by 
which it was robbed of its glare, and shorn of its revealing power. 
Fritz gazed upon it as intently and wistfully as though it were the 
door to heaven. Once he laughed softly to himself. “It struck him 
as being very funny and incongruous, this fact of a husband stand- 
ing under his wife’s window, on the bitterest night in midwinter, to 
gaze at it by the hour, simply because he worshipped the very shadow 
that her dear body made. If a love-sick youth had done this for his 
sweetheart it would not have been strange, but for a husband, three 
years and more after his wedding—how ridiculous! Still, he said to 
himself, there was much to be taken into consideration in extenuation 
of his folly, if folly it were. He was deeply in love with her, pro- 
foundly and passionately in love with her, but since her wedding- 
day she had never looked upon him, or spoken to him, or touched 
his hand, as wife to husband ; she had only known him as a friend, a 
friend of faults and failures ; but she had been so good to him, and 
so kind, and so patient with him. And after to-night he should never 
see her again; he should never touch her hand, or look into her 
eyes, or say good-bye to her. This poor glimpse that he had caught 
of her to-night was to be his last farewell to her, this one note from 
the music of her voice the last he should ever hear, this final strain- 
ing of the eyes through the darkness to watch the square of light 
behind the soft glow of which she was making ready for sweet, un- 
conscious sleep—this was to be the end. If he had not come here, 
Fritz said to himself, he should not have had even this poor substi- 
tute for parting. So, was it not worth standing and waiting for in 
the frost-filled air, even though he was her husband? Was it so 
very, very odd after all ? 

The smile died wholly out from Fritz’s face. He did not smile 
again. He thought: maybe she is praying for me now. By and by 
her shadow fell upon the curtain. She must have been very near to 
it, for the figure was not exaggerated, the outline was clear and dis- 
tinct. The poise of the head on the shoulders was like life. She 
stood with her hand held out before her, the sleeve of her night-robe 
falling away from her wrist, her face turned upward as though she 
were supplicating the Christ. This for a moment, then shadow and 
light both vanished, and across the street Fritz saw only the long out- 
line of gloomy houses. He straightened up his body and drewa long, 
deep breath. He found that he had been leaning forward in a con- 
strained position, and his limbs were cramped, so that when he started 
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to move away he went awkwardly. He turned his face toward Gray’s, 
but he walked slowly, and as if in deep thought. Twice he found 
himself far out of his direct route, and was compelled to traverse the 
length of many blocks to get back to it. It seemed to him that be- 
fore his eyes was constantly that square of light with Millicent’s fig- 
ure etched on it, her head thrown back, her hand outstretched, the 
sleeve of her night-robe falling away from her wrist. Going before 
him in that way it blinded him to his path. 

It was very late when he reached Gray’s. He let himself in with a 
night-key and went up to his rooms. They were warm and pleasant, 
the gas was still burning brightly in them, and in the atmosphere 
there was a lingering odor from the ashes of the burnt paper in the 
grate. He removed his hat and overcoat, drew a chair to the table, 
and sat down for a moment to rest, leaning his head on his hand. 
Then he went to a bureau drawer, took out a pistol, and laid it 
on the writing-desk. It was an old-fashioned Colt revolver. His 
father had carried it in California and on the plains thirty years be- 
fore. It had been one of the things that the son had refused to part 
with when nearly all else had gone to satisfy his craving for strong 
drink. He had a little book which his mother had given him when 
he was a boy, and in it was a lock of hair from the head of a younger 
sister who had died in childhood. He took out the glossy curl and 
twined it about his finger for a minute, then he put it back between 
the same two leaves, closed the book, kissed it, and laid it away. 

There was a pticure of Millicent lying on the table, a photograph 
which she had given him in the days of their courtship. It showed 
a very sweet, girlish face, with eyes that looked up at one in search- 
ing innocence. She had developed much since then, and her face 
had grown more womanly, but the spirit of sublime innocence still 
looked out searchingly from her beautiful eyes. He took the picture 
and held it for a long time in his hand, gazing on it steadfastly, as 
though he wished so to impress the image of it on his mind that he 
should not be robbed of it in the darkness and loneliness of the 
journey he was about tomake. He said something, for his lips moved ; 
but what he said was not audible to earthly ears. Then he kissed the 
face on the card and laid the picture back upon the table. 

There was a little square mirror on the wall. He took it down and 
placed it on the desk in an upright position, supporting it with books. 
Then he seated himself before it with the pistol in his hand. He ex- 
amined the weapon carefully, to make sure that it was loaded. After 
that he raised it till the muzzle was against his head. Then it oc- 
curred to him that there must be a certain portion of the brain in 
which the work of a bullet would be most speedily and effectually 
done. 

Certainly there was no need of bungling. He rose and took from 
a shelf a volume on cerebral physiology and functions. It was while 
he stood turning the leaves of this book that he became aware of a 
warm, choking, suffocating sensation in his throat, and, a moment 
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later, there streamed across his lips a flow of bright arterial blood. 
He tried to take care that his clothing and the furniture of the room 
should not be stained with it, but it came so rapidly that he could 
not choose his position. It filled the air-passages leading from his 
lungs so that he could not breathe. The more he struggled to re- 
lieve himself from threatened strangulation, the more profuse became 
the flow of blood. It was terrible! Then the hemorrhage ceased, and 
Coronet staggered to his bed and lay down on it, exhausted. This 
brief respite from physical pain gave him time to think. The good 
God was saving him from the sin of suicide ; this was the burden of 
his thought. He felt that he was already in “ the valley of the shadow 
of death.” He knew that when the crimson tide should well forth 
anew he would cease to live. But he was content ; nay, he was glad. 

Then came a knock at the door, and Mrs. Roderick, the housekeeper, 
entered. Lying in her room below she had heard his struggle. He 
motioned to her to come to him, and there was a smile on his face. 

“Good-bye!” he said to her. ‘‘ You have been very good to me. 
The end may come at any moment. Good-bye!” 


IX. 


Ar nine o'clock on the following morning a carriage drove up to 
Gray’s, and Aunt Mahala and Millicent stepped from it and entered 
the house. The elder woman was pale and sorrowful, the younger 
one white-faced, with a look of horror in her eyes. In the reception- 
room Mrs. Roderick, the housekeeper, came to them. 

“We have just heard,” said Aunt Mahala, ‘‘of Mr. Coronet’s death.” 

“ He is not dead,” Mrs. Roderick answered, ‘‘ but he is very ill.” 

“ Not dead!” exclaimed the two visitors in unison ; and Millicent, 
stricken by some sudden weakness, dropped back into her chair. 

“No,” replied the housekeeper, ‘he has had severe hemorrhages, 
and they have left him very weak. But the doctor thinks there is a 
chance of life—-Doctor Carteret, you know. I sent for him at once. 
He is not here now, but he will return soon. Would you like to see 
Mr. Coronet?” 

“Yes,” replied Aunt Mahala, resolutely. ‘Tell himI am here and 
that I would like to stay and care for him. I didit once. He knows 
how well I can do it. And he owes it to me to let me help save his 
life if it can be done.” 

Mrs. Roderick left the room. Millicent still sat, wiping tears from 
her eyes at intervals, twisting her handkerchief nervously, joy and 
anxiety striving for the mastery in her face, while in her heart there 
was a strange emotion which she could not—indeed, which, as the 
wife of another man, she dared not account for. 

Mrs. Roderick returned. ‘He would like to see you,” she said to 
Aunt Mahala ; continuing: “and he asked if Miss Millicent was here, 
and he said he would like her to come up too.” 

The two ladies followed the housekeeper up-stairs and into Coronet's 
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sitting-room. Aunt Mahala went immediately into the bedchamber, 
while Millicent remained in the outer apartment. She cast her eyes 


about the room. It was very prettily furnished. All evidences of 


the terrible struggle of the night before had been cleared away. 
Lying on the table, almost at her elbow, was the photograph of a 
young girl. She glanced at it and saw that it was a picture of her- 
self. It was one she had given to her lover on a never-to-be-for- 
gotten day of that summer of their courtship. She marvelled that it 


should be here. What right had Dr. Carteret thus to dispose of it? 

In the corner she saw a cane with a cherub’s head carved in the 
wood of it. How well she remembered that! It had been his com- 
panion on those delightful days when they went abroad together and 
he picked daisies for her and talked love to her. It was strange that 
he should have parted with it to his friend. She looked around now 


with curious eyes, thinking that, perchance, she might spy other 
mementoes of former days. 

Ah! there was one, that portfolio with the clover-blossom design 
on the back of it. What a dear, familiar look it had! It used to 
contain little sketches that he had drawn, and others that he had 
‘helped her to draw. She wondered if they were still in it. It was 
scarcely an arm’s length away, and she went to it and laid it open. 
The first thing that met her eyes was a pencil drawing of a wild-rose 
bush they had found in the fields one beautiful summer afternoon, 
and of which he had drawn the stems and leaves, and she had filled 
in the blossoms. The whole scene came back upon her as she looked 
at the sketch. She saw again the green of the field, the blue of the 
sky, the purple of the far-off hills. Again the blossom-scented breeze 
touched her face in cool waves, and the music of his voice in words 
of love fell sweetly on her ears. Ah! heaven lay indeed about them 
then. But to-morrow he would be in truth her husband. The 
thought came upon her like a bleak, harsh wind. Oh! not he; not 
he who had made love to her in those other days. This strange, in- 
comprehensible man, passionate and cold by turns, surely he was not 
her lover of old. Some change had come upon him, some blight had 
fallen on his spirit, some evil angel had robbed him of the bright, 
frank, ardent nature she had once loved and worshipped—but to- 
morrow, oh, to-morrow, she would be his wife! Would she? Could 
she? In her heart sprang up a strange, sudden feeling of rebellion, 
and to her eyes came a tempest of regretful tears. 

Aunt Mahala came to her and touched her shoulder. 

‘He wants to see you,” she said. 

She brushed away her tears and followed her aunt into the sick- 
room. Coronet lay there on the bed, his head propped up by pillows. 
The ghastliness of his white face was tempered by the subdued light 
that came in through the Venetian shades. The absence of his beard 
changed his appearance much. It brought back youth into his face. 
He looked as he had looked years ago in health. The deep shadows 
under his eyes alone indicated the desperate nature of his malady. 
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As Millicent entered the room he turned his head slightly and 
moved his hand toward her. But she stopped and stood still, gazing 
on him with wide, wild eyes, her face, at first as pale as death, now 
flushed with a surging tide of blood. One moment she remained thus, 
then, with a little cry, she fell forward on her knees at his bedside, 
and took his face tenderly in her hands. 

“Oh, Fred!” she said. 

“Millicent, you know me?” The sick man’s voice grew strong 
with unconcealed joy. 

“T know you,” she replied, ‘and you are not Doctor Carteret. 
Oh, thank God, you are not Doctor Carteret !” 

She turned her face suddenly toward her aunt, crying : 

* Auntie, he is my husband! See, he is my husband!” 

But, for once, Aunt Mahala was silent, She stood staring in 
dumb amazement. Then Coronet spoke up, 

“Tt is true,” he said, “I am her husband. I married her years 
ago. In my degradation I was ashamed to claim her.” 

“But Dr. Carteret,” gasped Aunt Mahala; “the wedding—to- 
morrow!” 

“He would not have married her,” answered Fritz. ‘I should 
have taken his place at the altar if—if I had not fallen. As it is, I 
shall die. And the future—that rests with Millicent ; she : 

“No,” interrupted the girl, passionately, ‘you shall not die! 
Auntie, he shall not die! We must not let him die! Oh, no! no! 
no!” She had Coronet’s face in her hands again, and was kissing it. 

The outer door was opened, and someone entered. 

It was Dr. Carteret. He saw the tableau at the bedside, and in an 
instant he divined the truth. Yet he felt that it mattered little now. 
Fritz was on the threshold of another world ; but for him and Milli- 
cent life was still long. He advanced to the bed and touched the 
girl’s shoulder gently, as she knelt. 

““So you have found him at last,” he said, softly. 

She recognized his voice, rose slowly to her feet, spurning his 
proffer of assistance, and turned and faced him. 

“Do not touch me,” she said, coldly. 

He saw that she was angered. He felt that he must make some 
attempt at apology. “I beg that you will forgive me the deceit,” he 
said. “I did what I thought was best for both of you.” 

She heard him, but the memory of his unfair wooing was burning 
in her heart. His loving words, for which she had granted him the 
favor of her hands, her eyes, her lips, came back hotly to her mind. 
The shame of it, the degradation of it sent the red blood tingling like 
fire to her face and brow. “I could not forgive you in a thousand 
years,” she said. ‘ Your offence is unpardonable !” 

“ But I was trying to save you,” he answered, hotly, adding: “I 
was trying to make him fit for you. He was not worthy of you. He 


would have dragged you down with him. He would—— ” 
“Stop!” Her voice had the ring of danger in it. “You defame 
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him. Iwill not hear you. You are not worthy to speak his name. 
You are not worthy to remain in his presence. Go!” she said, point- 
ing with imperious finger ; “his death-bed shall not be shadowed by 
so dark a soul!” : 

But I—— ” 

“Go!” 

He bowed his head submissively and went. He knew that this 
was heend. At the threshold he turned back, white-faced but res- 
olute. ‘I will go,” he said, “ but I will tell you first that, as God is 
my witness, I have loved you truly, I still love you, I——” 

It was more by the look in her face than by word or gesture that 
she interrupted him. 

“This?” she said; ‘this, in the presence of my husband, whom 
you have betrayed, whose life-blood is on your hands? my husband 
whom I love, whom I trust, whom I worship, for whom I would 
give my life!” She turned back toward the bed, and fell on her 
knees again. Aunt Mahala was already there, bending over Coro- 
net’s unconscious form. His face was white and fixed. His eyes 
were closed as if insleep. One could not know that he even breathed. 

A sudden fear struck Millicent to the heart. “TI have killed him !” 
she cried, softly. ‘I was wild to talk so. I have killed him!” 

She laid her hot cheek against his pallid face. “Oh, my husband!” 
she said, “my heart! my husband! my life !” 

His lips moved not, nor did his eyes unclose ; she might as well 
have spoken to the dead. 


But Fred Coronet did not die. He was roused from his trance, 
and, with the tender care and the strong inspiration given to him by 
one whom he loved better than life, he grappled with the death angel, 
he fought him long and steadfastly, and at length, aye! at length he 
overcame him. When spring fell again upon the land he went with 
Millicent back to her country home. And there, amid the scenes of 
their first love and courtship, rambling with her under blue skies and 
through green fields, as of old, he grew well and strong. Then he 
took up anew the work of his life, glowing with enthusiasm, com- 
passed by love ; and success crowned every effort. Fame came to 
him, and wealth, and the blessing of loving children. But the desire 
for strong drink never came back upon his tongue ; and the passing 
years have all but worn the stain of it from his happy life. 

As for Dr. Carteret, he went his way as ofold ; living his life not un- 
worthily as lives go. But, though blessed time healed wounds and 
hid wrongs, and though it came about that he was not wholly cut off 
by those whom he had deceived and would have betrayed, still he 
never regained the old place in their esteem. 

In all the after days Fred Coronet had but one bosom friend—his 
loving wife. 

THE END. 
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